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YALE-HARVARD vs. OXPORD-CAMBRIDGE 
TRACK MEET: + -'HARVARD STADIUM 








SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
Records can't be broken, in sports or in sales, except by superlative perform. 
ance ~~ Witness Chesterfield’s record-breaking popularity, made possible solely” 
by exceptional quality of tobaccos and the originality of their blending. 
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Here's What I Do /: 


[Got Good Jobs for - 


294.6 ay 
of My Students Last Year! 
















































20 Years Old T maintain a big Employment Department that does 
Makes Almost nothing except find big jobs for my students—free of charge! 
| $500 a Month And it isn’t hard for me to find these good jobs either. Cooke-trained 


Haveli Hastings of Som- Electrical Experts are in demand. I have big firms esking me for 
ers, aes., says: ““The 7 " 

profit on my electrical eR, They know how thorough my course is, Send coupon for proof. 
business amounts to $475 

Soe Ne ucce §«=—s Be an Electrical See What Other Men 
due entirely to your in- 

struction. You make your Expert Are Doing 

men just what you say — . J 1 k t t] | 
Electrical Experts. No ° : - fos ust look a 1e succes s ot 1ers 
man will ever mako @ Get into the big-pay field | have had, Look at the pic canes s. Here 
mistakeenrollingforyour fen trained, as / train them, are are just a few of my boys who have 


course.” in big demand as Electrical Experts, made big-pay men of themselves. Hun- 
The field is wide open. The sky is «dreds, yes thousands of others of my 











the only limit to your o portal ities students are equalling this. You can 

Makes $750 in rE lectric ity. Ser d the coupon for do it! You've got just as much abile 

| in Spare Time complete information, Don’t deloy. its ust a oe meowieg e % they 
w ) y ds you wait—— you're losin iad when they startec yur future 

ects pwnd ~~ vig P ’ _— can _be just as bright. All you need 






course. John J. 

$32 East Baltimore 
Baltimore, d 
$750 doing odd 
| jobs in spare ti . 
runs his owo Electrical 
| business. 





to =. is i me help you. Nend the 
No Experience Needed ~< me prove what I ¢ 


fe t . , .- u aren't ated in any 


You don’t have to know a uy. Just send the coupon. 










$20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 
**Use my name as a re- 


ference and depend on 
me as a booster. The big- 


Thousands of Cooke-Trained 
ELECTRICAL EXPERTS 
a Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


ment. 1 am averagine ring z about Electricity. I'll soon te neh You Don't Risk a Cent 
yen that. Ane re 


better than $500 a mon‘ i you don’t have to 











} Ss . “Iping 
— - ah mn school or college graduate. My I'm so sure of helping you 
sony T one rae ple, sy methods make it, clear, that I'll guarantee ihat you'll be 
$18.00 a week.”* lers tood by I'll 100 per cent satisfied, If you're 
A. Schreck, ample lesson if ye > mail not satisfied I’ll give back every 
Phoenix. Aris. tle cour Then you'll see how easy cent you've paid me in tuition! 
. it is to get into the big-pay class, And that guarantee is backed up 
bY) dol t 
Pence Earns V'll Teach You at Home Pa — I ~ itution! 
$9,000 a Year With my methods you can c 6 FRE ook e 
w. E. P Alba learn to be an Electrical Expert Send me the coupon. Tll 
Oregon, saree’ “Your Tight at home. I have made it so send you my big interesting 


easy and so simple that anyone can free book on electricity, my 
course putme where lam uickly derst ae uarantee, sample les 
today, Mr.Cooke—making quickly understand right from € ple lesson 








the start. I’ll give won good, sound, 4a full particulars about 
750 1 » utc 5 - ’ 

$76 ~ Sage a mp o- practical work, too. Phat comes with how I can and will help 
think of ites 5 ~ the lessons. Many of my student you. 





are making the course pay 
for itself as they stndy, by 
2 ne odd tobe, I teach them 

do. Ser the coupon 
and I'll exp ‘inin how. 


= Finest Electrical Work Outfit 
I give my students a 21-piece work outfit— 
tools, materials, motor and many other items, 
With this big outtit—the finest offered by any 


school- —mny students are able to make money while 


Besides that I am my ow 
| bees My wife joins me in 





joer 
Chicago Excinesring Works, 
Dept. 7-C,2150 Lawrence Ave., 
Chica 

Without obligating me in an 
way send me your Free Book, 
Sample Lessons and particulars of 


ern wg lz be COOKE, Chief Engineer plowment Service, ‘ani proof, the 
CHICAGO ENGINEERI NG WORKS ee 
p= aed 2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisement 
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ON TEN TS 
AFTER DARK. Complete Novelette ° . Winston Bouvé 
It is, customarily, after dark that the more sinister things in this world are per 
petrated. When lovely Linda Fracey went te the old Casino for a romantic moon 


light rendezvous with the man she loved, she decidedly did not think of the more 
lugubrious aspect of night and dark things 


CHANCES. Short Story ‘ ‘ ‘ ¥ . Beatrice Ravenel 
DREAM STUFF AND FU JOY. Short Story Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
THE CONJUROR’S LADY. Serial . . Izola Forrester 


When Talbot Palmer lounged into his stateroom aboard an ocean liner bound for 
America, he found instead of his sister, who was to oecupy the adjoining cabin, a 


beautiful but utterly strange young woman And thereupon the restful voyage 
which he had planned became a glamorous adventure, with few restful intervals 
THE PROTEST FLAG. Short Story : . Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
ORCHIDS. Verse . ‘ , i ‘ ‘ 6 . Grace Hazard Conkling 
SENEX LOQUITUR. Verse ‘ ; . > . Robert Withington .. 
THE GODDESS FROM THE MACHINE _. . Dorothy Stockbridge 
Short Story. 
AT FACE VALUE. Part Il ‘ ‘ i ‘ . Jessie Henderson. 


Alone in his friend's bachelor chambers, with. moreover, the most beautiful emerald 
he had ever seen, cupped in his poim, Bob Durkee set about trying to solve the mys 
tery of the lovely frightened giri, who a few minutes before had fled the apartment 


REVELATION Verse ° . ‘ , Louise Driscoll .* 









123 
THE WHITE CAMELLIA. Short Story . Eulalie Felton . 1244 
THE THING IN THE GRASS. Short Story . Grace Stair ‘ > . 128 
THE CANNON’S MOUTH. Short Story : . Elizabeth Irons Folsom . 139 
SECOND MEMORY. Verse ‘ , Dorothy Stockbridge 146 
AFTERGLOW. Verse . ‘ ; > . - Louise Heald . 146 
A SCAR. Verse ‘ ° e ; ‘ , ‘ . Margaret Munsterberg - 146 
TRUTH. Short Story . ‘ , F ‘ , . Katherine Haviland Taylor 147 
TO A MOVIE STAR. Verse ° ° . Theda Kenyon 153 
ANTIQUES ° ‘ é * ‘ . ‘ . Anne Morton . 154 
BIRD IN MY HEART. Verse ‘ . ‘ . Gustav Davidson . 157 
AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. Verse ‘ . Mary Brent Whiteside . 157 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS p . The Editor 159 
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“Everyone owns a car but us~ 


You, too, can own an automobile without missing the money, and now is 
the time to buy it—through the easiest and simplest method ever devised. 


Ford Weekly Firchase 


Han 


vam, 


Thousands of families, who thought a car was out 
of the question because of limited incomes, found 
that they could easily, quickly and surely buy 
a car of their own under this remarkable plan. 








You can own an automobile and you should. It 
will mean so much to you. It will add much to 
the happiness of your family that is worth while. 
It will bring the most glorious pleasures into 
your life. It will increase your chances for suc- 
ce It will give you and your family a social 
and business prestige that will be invaluable 

and which you, and every family, should enjoy. 
A car is a symbol of success—a mark of achieve- 
ment, and it brings opportunities to you that 
you would probably never secure otherwise. You 
should have 


3S. 


a car of your own, and you can. 


The Ford Plan makes it possible for anyone to 
own an automobile. It is so easy, simple and 
practical that many who could easily pay “‘spot 
cash” take advantage of it—and buy their car 


Ford olor Company, 


IT IS EASY TO OWN 


“ 


4 CAR BY USING THIS PLAN 


Please mention this magazine 


| 
| 


from weekly earnings. The plan is simply won- 
derful! Before you realize it you are driving 
your own automobile. If you have felt that you 
did not make enough to buy a car, you must read 
The Ford Plan Book. Send for it. See how easy 
itis to getacar of your own, now, 
and pay for it without missing the 
money. It seems almost too good 
to be true, doesn’t it? But it is 
true. Get the book—atonce. Mail 
the Coupon Today. This book 


will be sent by return mail. 


° 





Gteseeseccsessssscssscecscescessce eocccsccccsescecccscoccccescce 
3 FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

® Dept. F-3., Detroit, Michigan 

- Please send me your book, “The Ford Plan” which 

: fully explains your easy plan for owning an automobile. 

: Name 

$ R. F. D. Box or St. & No 

: Town State Za 
when inswering advertisements 
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GOOD READING 


CHARLES 


BY 


HOUSTON 














ver the dreaming blue of the lit 


er the shade of the 
shore, I 


march along the opposite 


whispering 


ou look dow duroy wagon roads of a primitive civiliza- 

+1 | 1 . 

tle lukes Un tion way up at the headquarters of the Big 
ns ea th: ‘ , , . . ome . 
poplar nat Canoe in British Columbia. There young Sty- 


aT 


Ruth, 


rv lies back 


art went to look after his father’s interests and 
who lets 


n his canoe reading aloud to , . 
a ; ; there he bumped into adventure—and_ romance, 
ne slim hand down into the clear, cool water an , . : 
miggle . . The outdoors makes an ideal setting for this 
watch them for a moment through the drift 





ng haze of the smoke from my 


+} 


turn again to the st hat has 


the first page 


this periect aiternoon is broken only by 


ar-off sound of Pete, the guide, 
for the 
When _ the 


away, we will get 


evening s fire. 


supper thing have 


ogether 


alk over the books we have bec 





pi 


1 
ne 


Che blissiul silence that is lord 


che 


Ey 


round 1 


n reading, 


; nik Mioes sweeping novel that is one of the best from 
« (i it 
14 me from the pen of a man who can put his love for 


mountains and runing waters and the rush of 


the winds down on paper so that you are carned 


ipping wood along by the swing of his yarn to the exciting 
finish. 


ecn ¢ leare d 


; Y 
hat fire and 
will 


—* ARI 
the ‘e 


AND SHARE ALIKE, by Reginald Wright 


ree > igre lig Saale bs Kauffman, published by ( helsea House, 79 
; ‘ <i : : Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 

the writers of fiction who have given us blessed : 

release from the cares and worries of the every- This novel from the brilliant mind of one 

day world, of our foremost writers of stirring fiction 
It is when summer comes with its vacation takes you down to the sun-drenched island of 


ime that we most 


daying mind demands then 


tertainment. 





appreciate fiction. 


recreation 


The holi 


and en- 


Martinique, where a series of strange happen- 


ings menaces the lives of as lovable a couple 





Larry and I have been camp mate . . 
; ‘ reamp mates as you are liable to encounter in the world 
under many moons and never do we start from , 
: : of letters. How the man and the girl met 
the heat and noise of the great city without 


slipping into ou 


titles from the ot Chelse 


that the 





know of Chels« 
hook is our guarantee of the s 
we both 
the Chelsea House list for the 


our other favorite authors, certa 





books we can find n 


new adventures to thrill us. 


four or five of the latest 


a 


delight in And so we 1 


in 


w worlds to dream about, 


And speaking of Chisholm, here 


his that deserve place oi 


acationist’s kit 


NS) 


WwW" STUART CAME 


iisholm, published by 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


There 





were ne 


roads there, 


he 


ro SITKUM, by 


Chelsea 


Ci 


‘ 


danger on every hand, and finally came through 
Stays with 


book down. 


that 
laid the 


We . to victory, makes a_ story 


House. ; 
long aiter have 


you you 


House on a 
of reading 


WY 


ook through 


latest by A. M. 


Chisholm or David Manning or James Roberts or 


Riper oF THE Monave, by James Fel- 
House, 


/ 
Price $2. 


T= 


Seventh 


that in their lom, published 


New 


by Chelsea 


York City, 


Avenue, 


He signed his scrawled defis of the law, 


‘s a book of 


nor in any 


“Your lovin’ bandit, Billy Gee,” and for a while 


it looked as though he had abandoned his fine 


talents to a life of crime. But he made his 


comeback to usefulness, and the story of how 
he did it is one that will keep you on the edge 


A. M. 
House, 


of your chair. Mr. Fellom lays his scene in 


P ae the great American desert, which he seems to 
tv, Trice Oz . » . 
know as well as a New York bus driver knows 


mly the cor his Fifth Avenue. 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





The Moves of a Master Crook 


Follow the moves of that master crook Black Star, see how he 
is finally checkmated by the intelligence of a greater mind who 
frustrates his attempts to plunder a great city. Read 


“Black Star’s Campaign” 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


It's one of the famous cloth-bound books that bears the “CH” 
brand on their cover and that are on sale to-day for only 75 cents 
a copy. None of these books are rehashed reprints. They are as 
fresh as a Western wind and they move with the speed of a 
racing mustang. 


Look for the “CH” brand on the next book you buy. 








OTHER POPULAR ‘“‘CH”’ TITLES 


THE BRAND OF SILENCE. . Harri ngto Strong QUALITY BILL’S GIRL............. Charles W Ty 
THE SPECTACULAR KID........... Robe d. Horton | THE SCARLET SCOURGE........ . Johnston MeCulie 
THE TRACKING OF K. K............-. Dougla Grey } GOLDEN ISLE «++--Roland Ashford Philips 
UNWELCOME SETTLERS.............. James Roberts | WHOSE MILLIONS? PEACE Montarue 


75c each 
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HE SHADOW or Sitver Trp, by George Owen 
Baxter, published. by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 


“A man walks into a small cattle town, has 
i fist fight, falls into a gambling game, is 
stripped of his money and his watch, and then 
plays cards for an absurd stake—a ride to a 
mountaintop where he is to light a bonfire! 
He rides to the mountaintop, lights the fire, is 
attacked. by many men, flees from them, rides 
into the next town on the horse the outlaw has 
provided for him, and, then, being recognized 
by the horse, is attacked, escapes, and pro 
ceeds.” 

That's the way one of the characters in Mr. 
Baxter’s ripping yarn summarizes the early 
events of the narrative, and it gives you a hint 
of the hair-raising business that is ahead when 
you settle down to this outstanding Western 


story. 


LY 


iN ING CHarcte’s Rivers, by David Manning, 
79 


published by Chelsea House, Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, Price 75c 


It's good news to all of us who like our 
fiction straight that one of the oldest and mosi 
stable publishing houses in this country is put 
ting out Popular Copyright Novels at the low 
price of seventy -five cents. The books are 
handsomely bound and printed in good cleat 
type that you don't need a reading glass to de 
cipher. What's more, none of these stories 
has ever appeared in book form before, and 
every one of them is written by a master oj 
his craft. Mr. Manning's story of King Char 
lie, the gallant old vagabond who found the zest 
and excitement and thrill of life in his land 
of the rails and the rods, is typical of the 
books that bear the famous “CH” brand, books 
of adventure in the West, of romance in the 
East, of love and mystery, every one of them 
the sort of reading that makes you bless the 


art of printing 


a) 


| Saye STANPON oF TEXAS, by Johnston Mc 
, Culley, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75 

The Mexican city of Chihuahua has been 
on the front pages of your newspaper many, 
many times. You know it as the meeting place 
of revolutionists, the scene of struggles for su 
premacy over that unhappy country to the 


Please mention this magazine 





south of us. Mr. McCulley sends h strap 


ping six-foot hero into one of the m sinis- 
ter dives in Chihuahua and inside of t min- 
utes he is mixed up in as lively a fight as 
you have read about for many mooi What 
happens after that is a plenty. Read t slash- 
ing “CH” book, fall in love as Joh | with 
the beautiful Bianca and forget all about bills 
and taxes and the price of the missus” hat, 


PW HE MAN FR 
| a 


ey Sanders, published by Chels 


79 Seventh Aver 


aN) 


™M MICHIGAN, by Cha: Wes- 


we, New York City, P 





} 


“Never before in the history of tl vorl 


had yellow gold proved such a lure. Prairi 


ind desert and 
quered because 
ihey crawled ; 
across W isconsi 
primitive places. 
among Mormon 
their dispute wit 
passed the far 


ment had estab! 


1uUntain Conquered or were con 


men would follow gold’s lure, 


across Ohio, across Michiga 


n, across Utah, across all th 

They passed among | lians, 
s; rough men engaged then in 
h Missourians as roug! The 
flung forts where th vern- 
ished its soldiers (on n ever 


Westward, suffering untold agonies. oite: 


vielding up their lives. they went, their minds 
atremble, their hearts shaken at the ught 
of yellow gold. Oj those who foug heir 
way from Michigan, then a sparsely sett! 1 
derness, one was Jim Wallace. He faced deat! 
but he did not die. He faced the lure Facing 
the lure changes the spirit of a man, but ther 
an antidote.” 

Thus the introduction to an epic of the gold 
fields that will rank high among th tl 
works of the vear. We'll guarantee t 
won't leave Jim Wallace's side until y 
said farewell to him on the las part 

WY 
6 he SPECTACULAR Kip, by Robert J. I 
ton, published by Chelsea House, 79 $ 
enth Avenue, New York City, Price 7: 

There’s a breathless pace and go t his book 
of Mr. Horton's that takes the reader along 
with the “Spectacular Kid” on all | uf 
breadth escapes from danger, on all | k 
less riding and straight shooting. Get # ad 
it, and forget your troubles as you watch t 


broad grin and 


hear the slow lrawl 


most fascinating of characters 


when answering 


advertisements 
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Riders Against the Sky-line! 


Things began to happen the moment Morgan Tuttle found an ancient musket 


lying by the side of a bleached skeleton just over the border. 


Adventures galore 


piled up on the saddle tramp who goes searching for treasure through the exciting 


page S of 


“Gems of Promise” 
By EMART KINSBURN 


Here's another book that bears the famous “CH” brand—a finely printed, 
cloth-bound book that you'll be proud to have in your library and a good example 
of the excellence of all the “CH” line. 


“CH” books are good books to read and to keep and they cost only 75 cents 


each—one of the biggest reading values in the market to-day. 


show you these titles. 


THE MAN FROM MICHIGAN 
Charles Wesley Sanders 

BULL HUNTER’S ROMANCE 
David Manning 

HILL-BRED BARTON'S CODE 


Charles Wesley Sanders 


75c each 





The Brand of 
a Good Book 


(eI 














- 'o~ 
aad | NEW YORK CITY 


Ask your dealer to 


KING CHARLIE’S RIDERS 
David Manning 
THE BOSS OF CAMP FOUR 
Emart Kinsburn 
OBJECT: ADVENTURE 
Ray Courtney 


75c each 
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this magazine when answering advertisements 
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A Beautiful Girl—a Stranger— 
Leaped Breathlessly Into the Cab Beside Him~— 


and a few days later he was fighting for his life in the tropic jungles of the island 
of Martinique. 


Never mind the telephone to-night, turn off the radio, sit yourself down before a 
book that will snatch you out of the monotonies of everyday life, that will hold you 
fascinated to its thrilling end. Ask your dealer to-day to give you 


Share and Share Alike 


An adventure story by 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Read About The Rat-faced Man and the Bead Bag—The Mysterious Cable Sent 
to the Beautiful Trained Nurse—The Adventure of the Taxicab—The Sinister Silhouette 
on the Island Heights--The Spook-haunted Plantation—The Strange Death of an 
Old Man—The Fight on the Edge of the Swamp—all in 


Share and Share Alike 


PRICE, $2.00 | 


At your dealer’s or direct from the publisher, 
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Death Followed In Its Wake 


land Wherever there fell the shadow of the man whose face no one had ever 
seen, there came sudden death. Men trembled at the very mention of The 
re a Shadow. 


How The Shadow tried to shift his crimes onto the broad shoulders of 
a lovable youngster, how the identity of the bandit was finally solved by 
the quick wit of a girl, that’s the breath-taking story told in 


Cel “The Shadow of Silver Tip” 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 
> Price, $2.00 


F an 


PUTT LLL LLL LLU LA LL LLL 


Ui 





TUN 


LAVORO 


You know of Baxter’s reputation as an author of Western stories that 
are different. You know how he can whirl you away on the wings of ro- 
mance. In this latest book of his he surpasses all his previous work. He 
tells a bully varn in a sparkling style, a yarn that you will remember long 
after you have turned the last page. 





—— 


On your way home to-day ask your dealer for “The Shadow of Silver 
lip,” by George Owen Baxter. 


It’s a Chelsea House publication—that guarantees its worth. 
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79-69 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| Men Come Alive on the Pages || 
of These Great [&] Books — 
| 
| 



















It is as though vou rode through thrill- 
ing dangers shoulder to shoulder with the 
big, brave men who are the heroes of the 
books that bear the “CH” brand on their 
jackets—sharing their trials, rejoicing with 
them in their victories. 





f 


“CH” books, bound in cloth and attractively 
printed, are on sale to-day at your dealer’s for q 
only 75 cents a copy. 

Nowhere else at this price can you find such 
corking gtories—stories of adventure on the 
Western plains, of detectives at work in the 

. great cities, of men everywhere battling 
through to triumph over all odds. 











SOME }[5) TITLES 
roe i 
UNSEEN ACRES............ Harry Golden ® 
THE BLACK STAR......Johnsten McCulley 75° 
BULL HUNTER........... David Manning 
ROVIN’ REDDEN........-. lures Roberts 


WHOSE MILLIONS?. ....Joseph Montague ea 
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HAT’S the way he signed himself, in mocking defiance of the 

law, this rollicking, cussing, fascinating son of a gun whose 
p adventures you follow in a Western story after your 
own heart, 


“The Rider of the Mohave’’ 
By JAMES FELLOM 


T’S a star among stars, a headliner in the famous list of Chel- 
if sea House books, and it belongs on your reading table. 

Stop off to-night on your way home and ask your dealer for 
“The Rider of the Mohave.” Only take this tip—if you have an 
important engagement this evening don't start the book. You will 
find it such a breath-taking, interest-absorbing yarn that once you've 
started you will have to follow through to the beautiful ending. 


PRICE, $2.00 


If your dealer hasn’t “The Rider of the Mohave” send for it to 
the publisher, 






































79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Do You Know Where to Find the Real West? || 


The West, where romance and adventure and lost treasure are still to be found—the f 
West, where the frontiers of civilization are still being pushed into the wild? 


A. M. CHISHOLM 


lives out in this country British Columbia, the land of big rivers, the great fur country with 
its forests and lakes and mountains, and he writes of it with the graphic realism of on: who 
has intimate personal knowledge of the “locations” of his stories 

1¢ two books announced in this column will transport you to this wonder country 
you see the last West as it really is. All lovers of the outdoors should read 


The Land of Big Rivers 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 














arthest 


and make 


The story of a quest for lost treasure, In this case it was not gold or precious stones, but an 

immensely valuable cache of furs which a dishonest factor of the Hudson's Bay Company had - 
hidden away years before. Many men were lured into the search—woodsmen, trappers, Indians, Ii 
’ sportsmen, and settlers. To most readers, this story will be a revelation of the* great fur country + 
of the Northwest. Stor 
PRICE, $2.00 NET your 

1 
clot! 


When Stuart Came to Sitkum mar 
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CHAPTER I. 


EA?” asked Mrs. Farrah, poised 
over the charming array of sil- 
ver and porcelain that Giles had 

wheeled out upon the terrace. 

She had been in Linda’s establish- 
ment only twenty-four hours, but 
already she had instinctively, cleverly 
secured herself the position of mistress 
of the manse. ‘Linda conceded that to 
herself with a narrowing of her lovely, 
black-lashed eyes. 

“In name only,” drawled the girl, 
and motioned to the faceted decanter at 
her right. “Awfully nice Scotch, dar- 
ling. Will you take a nip?” 

Ann Farrah guarded her tongue for 
the hundredth time; watched her niece 
toss off a finger of the blond fluid with 
the little grimace of the habitué, that 
somehow played charmingly upon her 
childish, stubborn mouth. 

“Now, then,” began Linda, “get it all 
off your chest! I’m sufficiently restored 
to register dutiful interest.” 

She lay back in one of the super- 
lative wicker chairs that decked the 
terrace, bronze-hued tresses, fine and 
free as foam, curling babyishly against 


After 


Dark 


By Winston Bouve 


Author of “The Left Hand of Luck,” 
“The Burden of Proof,”’ ete, 


e 


the green-striped pillow behind her 
head. 

Linda’s unforgetable hair rebelled 
into a thousand unfinished curls after a 
brisk set of tennis. 

“Well”—Ann Farrah drew a quick, 
deep breath—“I can’t imagine why you 
cabled me to come and play duenna to 
you for the summer. You need a bit 
of motherly attention, but you obvious- 
ly aren’t willing to yield a point! Now 
that I am here, and likely to be here 
for some time, I’m going to tell you 
a few, brutal truths. You’ve asked 
for them!” 

With a comical, pretty little look of 
dismay Linda leaned forward, clutched 
a cigarette from its chased-copper box, 
lit it. 

“Remember, Aunt Ann, that you’ve 
been living in Paris for some ten years. 
That colors your view of the genus 
virgin ! This is America—young 
America—you’re seeing, in its native 
setting.” 

Mrs. Farrah leaned forward. She 
and Linda had inherited certain points 
in common from some Fracy ancestor. 
They both had rebellious hair, full of 
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russet light, and the delicate, finely 
drawn features that bespeak race. 
Linda’s little pixie face was as delicate- 
ly tinted, as softly curved, as a flower 
petal. At forty she would have her 
aunt’s distinction, like that of a fine, 
faintly blurred vignette. 

“Is it? Whatever it is, it’s rather 
dreadful, I’m afraid. If you were not 
of my own blood, you would interest 
me intensely, Linda. As it is, you fill 
me with horror. I’m being quite frank. 
Your life, your habits, your friends, are 
all in the worst possible taste. Each 
one is a separate source of danger to 
you.” 

“Delegated to thank you in their 
name,” murmured Linda drowsily. 

“Morley Shannon is the worst of the 
Jot,” pursued the older woman steadily. 
“He is simply a bounder—nothing 
more.” 

“He’s a whole lot more,” Linda ob- 
jected. “He can magnetize bootleg gin 
and worse vermuth. He’s a ripping 
dancer, and, as a heavy lover, he’s 
earned the various and sundry en- 
comiums his talents have received!” 

Her white lids still drooped almost 
sleepily, but her body was tense as she 
deliberately baited the other woman. 

“I’m in no position to judge those 
admirable accomplishments.” 

Mrs. Farrah tightened her lips. 

“Your guests will be drifting down 
for—tea—presently.” She glanced 
at the decanter of Scotch. “We'll have 
to finish our discussion later. But, 
while there is time, what do you find in 
Tess Madison that attracts you so?” 

Linda considered the absent Mrs. 
Madison thoughtfully, or pretended to, 
as she gave swift thanks that she had 
been able to dismiss her casual crowd 
of guests before her aunt’s arrival. No, 
it was much better that the Tommy 
Sawyers, and Madeline Davening, and 
her inseparable playboy, Nick Race, had 
all packed their things and taken their 
departure. 


She wouldn't send Morley off, and 
she couldn’t very well rid herself of 
charming, rather pathetic Tess Madison. 
Poor old Tess! People had been so 
beastly to her since her last divorce. Of 
course, she had played the fool, but 
Linda complimented herself upon a 
broad and deep understanding of the 
human heart—much broader and deeper 
than that often shallow organ necessi- 
tated! 

“Tess is awfully good fun, and sport- 
ing to the last ditch!” 

“So I’ve been given to understand,” 
her aunt murmured caustically. 

“Don’t be nasty. She’s had a rotten 
time, and very little money. No money, 
in fact. I’m trying to make up for the 
digs other people have given her.” 

“That’s very sweet of you, Linda— 
like your father. But—if only she were 
a lady. She isn’t, you know!” 

Linda’s patience was ebbing. She sat 
up at last. 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured with a 
dangerous sweetness ; “but you can’t ex- 
pect me to discuss one guest—with an- 
other !” 

Ann Farrah could have smacked her. 

“IT hardly come under that general 
heading,” she retorted brusquely. 
“Linda, you sent me a panicky cable to 
come and chaperon you for the sum- 
mer. I closed my chateau and came, 
at great inconvenience to myself. If 
you didn’t expect me to undertake the 
job thoroughly, why did you send for 
me? Let’s be honest with each other.” 

Linda could be honest. 

“Fair enough! I cabled ‘you, Aunt 
Ann, because I got scared—awfully 
scared. It was one of those panicky 
moments one experiences sometimes 
without any real reason. I'll tell you 
the reason I thought was real. I like 
Morley Shannon a lot. We’ve been 
playing together for nearly a year now.” 

“You realize, of course, that he is 
married ?” 

“In a manner of speaking!” Linda 
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gestured 
darling, a marriage or two is no deter- 


“Nowadays, 


rent to true. love! Seriously, his wife 
lives abroad, can’t abide him, won’t give 
him a divorce, and is a prune generally. 
I’ve every right in the world to let him 
hang around if I want to. And I do. 
But people are so stupid, I’ve caused a 
little gossip, and it’s grown, all by it- 
self, until I’m a perfect topic of tea- 
table talk. I don’t want to get myself 
in a mess, so I conceived the brilliant 
idea of summoning you to the rescue!” 

“Under the impression,’ commented 
her aunt dryly, “that my presence in 
your home would be sufficient to down 
the insidious trend of talk. It won't 
turn the trick.” 

Linda, with her frothy curls hanging 
about her small, elfin face, became sud- 
denly frail and appealing. “Be kind to 
me!” her soft, hazel eyes seemed to 
plead. 

“The only thing for you to do is to 
get rid of Morley. Send him off Mon- 
day. And as for Tess Madison id 

The moment of Linda’s softening was 
forever lost. 

“The knowledge that they had a grand 
crush on each other in the dark ages 
somewhere adds a fillip of interest to 
my party,” she drawled. “I didn’t know 
it till Tess told me, herself. She’s a 
peach, though. You’d never guess she 
had ever fallen for my Morley’s fatal 
charms!” 

Ann Farrah groaned. 

“Linda, all this hurts me more than 
I can say; partly, I confess, because 
Ina Shannon is one of my best friends. 
She is one of the sweetest women I 
have ever known.” 

“One of your best friends? I thought 
she lived in Italy!” 

“She spends much of her time in 
Paris. You've got to give him up, 
Linda!” 

There was no chance for any reply. 
A man’s brilliant, whistled rendition of 
some blithe aria sounded close at hand. 





Dark 3 


A moment later Morley Shannon 
stepped through the French windows 
that led out upon the terrace, big and 
muscular and altogether charming in his 
immaculate white flannels. 

He had lived an indifferent life, but 
a certain intense fastidiousness had pre- 
served him from any outward sign of 
reckless living. His body was a tem- 
ple; dedicated to pleasure, possibly, but 
he saw to it that it was a well-kept edi- 
fice! 

At forty, he was as hard and brown 
and youthful as any boy, and infinitely 
more attractive to a girl of twenty-two. 

“You’re not leaving us?” he asked 
Mrs. Farrah politely as she rose. 

“T must remind Giles that dinner is 
to be a half hour earlier. You'll be 
going on to the club dance afterward,” 
she told him. 

They watched her move off, an erect, 
charming figure in her green muslins. 

“T’m in luck!” Shannon assured the 
girl, whose hand had stolen out to his. 
“Let’s wander down to the summer 
house before Tess descends upon us.” 

They strayed across the beautifully 
kept grounds that belonged to the old 
house overhanging the Sound. 

“Considering that this is your house, 
and that you are your own mistress, 
auntie takes a good deal upon herself, 
doesn’t she?” wondered the man reflec- 
tively. 

Linda, slim and elfish in her crapy 
white frock, scuffed a slim, satin toe 
against a bit of turf. 

“Tt’s my own fault. I sent for her, 
you know. And she’s awfully upset 
about you, old thing!” 

He chuckled. 

“She’s a friend of your wife’s, just 
to add a cheery touch to things.” 

“A friend of Ina’s?” 

His handsome features darkened 
under an odd, transitory cloud. 

“T’'ll be dashed! Well, she and Ina 
ought to be friends. I dare say they 
both share certain views in common. 
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They would. But it makes it a bit 
awkward, doesn’t it?” 

It made things very awkward indeed 
for Shannon. He could only trust to 
Linda’s exquisite, stubborn loyalty to 
him, whom she loved, to keep her little 
pink ears deaf to anything that Mrs. 
Farrah might say. 

Linda lifted eyes that were no longer 
bright and hard to his. Such child’s 
eyes, he thought, without a trace of 
scruple for what he might do to alter 
their limpid, truthful depths. 

He drew her into the semiseclusion 
of a latticed summerhouse, where the 
late afternoon sunlight patterned her 
lovely hair, her wistful profile, with 
liquid gold. 

“Darling girl!” he whispered. “Do 
you know that I haven't kissed you since 
last night, thanks to auntie?” 

But he wasn’t to kiss her then. Ob- 
stinately she fingered the buttons on 
his blue-flannel coat. 

“Aunt Ann is so darned clever,” mur- 
mured the girl. “She always instills 
just the impression she wants to instill. 
She should have married a foreign 
diplomat, and knifed people at dinner 
parties with the blade of what she— 
left unsaid, perhaps!” 

Tt naturally occurred to Shannon that 
he might be knifed himself. It fright- 
ened him vaguely. 

“Don’t let her violate my niche in 
your dear heart, Linda,” he begged ten- 
derly. “Look up, infant!” 

What she saw in his eyes always 
weakened her resolves, set her pulses 
humming riotously. His lips, so adept 
at a phrase or a kiss, neared hers. 

“T love you!” he told her. “Love you 
—love you!” 

She drew his head down to hers, 
spoke rapidly, as if she dared not hesi- 
tate, lest her resolve to speak be stilled. 

“Do you? There’s nothing between 
us but—Ina? You'd divorce her if you 
could, and marry me to-morrow?” she 
asked. 
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“Do you doubt it?” he asked, as if 
she had hurt him cruelly. 

She ducked her soft little dark head 
against his shoulder, and a wisdom too 
old and sad for her eager youth told 
her that to doubt him was to doubt 
heaven. 

He was about to kiss her. Brittle, 
hard product of modernity that she was, 
Linda had always been shy of kisses, 
And she still maintained an utterly in- 
nocent, half-fearful delight in the ex- 
alted moment preceding a kiss. 

She lifted her face. But instead of 
the crowning caress she felt him relax 
his hold upon her, and mutter a quick 
exclamation as a twig snapped beneath 
a light tread just beyond the trellised 
door. 

She recoiled, and faced Mrs. Farrah. 

“T did not follow you down here,” 
her aunt told them in level tones. “I 
was drawn here by the apparent soli- 
tude of the spot. But now that I am 
here——” 

Morley Shannon surveyed the floor 
of the summerhouse intently, hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, as he inclined 
his head. 

“Perhaps Linda has told you, Mr. 
Shannon, that I do not approve of your 
presence here?” she begun. 

“Mr. Shannon is my guest!” Linda 
flared. 

“T’ve no desire to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of asking him here,” Mrs. 
Farrah murmured with forced, ironic 
good humor. “But I do undertake the 
responsibility of asking him to leave. I 
don’t intend to make a scene, or even 
to permit a scene, my dear! I simply 
tell you this: either Mr. Shannon takes 
the first train back to town to-morrow 
morning, or I do! If you deliberately 
choose to blazon forth to the world that 
I came here, and refused to stay—the 
world will guess why—you may do so. 
You are of age, in possession of your 
own fortune, answerable only to the 
code of your kind.” 
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Linda sat down weakly. 

“You wouldn't!” 

Mrs, Farrah shrugged. 

“] hope you won’t force me to it,” 
she said with finality. 

Morley Shannon stamped out the 
cigarette he had just lit. 

“I shall go, of course!” he told the 
older woman. “You score first, Mrs. 
Farrah.” 

He paused at Linda’s side just long 
enough to lay a tender hand upon her 
drooping head, and managed a decent 
departure. 

Ann Farrah was wretched. She was 
too sophisticated a woman to enjoy to 
the full the implication of such a scene, 
or even her triumph. And she cared 
for the weeping child who huddled for- 
lornly on a rustic bench before her. 

“TI won't talk to you now,” she volun- 
teered. “But there’s one thing you 
ought to know. You think, of course, 
that Ina Shannon is the one obstacle to 
your happiness! She isn’t. For ten 
years Morley has sketched very deftly 
a jealous, heartless woman who stands 
between him and his happiness. It isn’t 
true. Ina would give her beautiful, tal- 
ented hands to be free of him!” 

She glimpsed the girl’s startled, tear- 
stained face, and turned away. 


Dinner was not a successful meal that 
night. Linda, pale and wan, languished 
throughout the meal, leaving the burden 
of small talk to Tess Madison, who 
always managed to bloom at night, with 
her gilt-blond hair, her delicate make- 
up, and large, crystal-blue eyes that 
opened wide upon every man, and to her 
aunt, who presided with the poise that 
was her proudest trait. 

Morley Shannon sulked obviously. 
Tess, whose blue eyes saw a great deal, 
in their wunwinking way, guessed 
shrewdly that his gloomy silence was 
due to a tilt at arms with Linda’s aunt. 
She had her own good reasons for re- 
gretting the presence of that astute lady, 
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but she put herself out to be charming, 
and wistful, and gay. 

And Linda at length responded loy- 
ally. 

“Your dress is a dream!” she told 
her friend over the salad. “If Amos 
Traill doesn’t drop in a heap at your 
feet to-night, he never will.” 

Mrs. Farrah recalled just who young 
Traill’s mother had. been before her 
marriage to the elder Amos. 

Tess wriggled her lovely shoulders, 
that flowered from the pearly sheath of 
her pale-gray gown. 

“It needs my poor pearls,” she sighed. 
“Did Linda tell you about all the jewel 
robberies we've had in the colony, Mrs. 
Farrah?” 

“Jewel robberies? No!” 

“All I lost was my string of pearls. 
They weren’t awfully valuable, but I 
hated to lose them! Mrs. Edgar 
Thompson lost her diamond necklace— 
where was it, Linda?” 

“At the clubhouse. Then half 
a dozen other houses in the vicinity have 
been looted lately. All my stuff is in 
the vault. I don’t care about wearing 
much jewelry, anyway.” 

Mrs. Farrah laughed, and fingered 
the emeralds clasped about her throat. 

“I hope my emeralds are spared. 
And have they no clew to follow?” 

Tess chatted amiably long after 
Linda had fallen silent, and the awk- 
ward meal came to an end at last. Ann 
Farrah maneuvered successfully 
enough to keep Linda and Morley apart 
after dinner, until it was almost time 
for them to leave for the dance. 

The long June twilight still lingered 
over the velvet sward. Darkness was 
still more than an hour away. But al- 
ready a wan sickle of a moon was crest- 
ing the poplar trees at the foot of the 
garden. 

They were having coffee on the ter- 
race when Tess, who looked a little wan 
beneath her make-up, pressed her slim 
hands to her temples. 
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“I’m going to beg off from going to 
the dance,” she regretted. ‘My head’s 
been aching ever since I played tennis 
so long in the sun this morning.” 

“Have you some aspirin?” asked Mrs. 
Farrah. 

“TI never have the stuff,” confessed 
Mrs. Madison. “But, if you have any, 
I'll try some.” 

She rose, pulling her Spanish shawl 
about her in a graceful twist, and stood 
posed against the stone railing. 

“So I'll say good night.” 

Mrs. Farrah could not but accompany 
her niece’s guest upstairs, and bring to 
her room the sedative. 

“She hadn’t a headache, of course!” 
chuckled Shannon gratefully. “Good 
little scout, Tess!” 

Linda accepted without comment his 
appreciation of Mrs. Madison’s thought- 
fulness. 

“T wanted to see you—alone. There’s 
a good deal you must tell me.” 

He was at her side. 

“There’s even more that I want to 
tell you, little love! Dash it all! Here 
comes your aunt again. Linda, I must 
see you alone, to-night!” 

The lacy shred of a handkerchief she 
plucked at was doomed. 

“Meet me at the old casino,” he 
whispered rapidly. 

“But when?” she breathed. 

They knew the trysting place well. 
He scowled at the lovely, amethystine 
sky. 

“After dark. You can slip away 
from the club, easily enough.” 

When Ann Farrah rejoined them 
Linda was at the other end of the ter- 
race, twisting a purple patch of wistaria 
bloom against the dim pallor of her 
cheek. 


CHAPTER II. 


The club dance was a pleasant occa- 
sion. The extremely exclusive colony 
of Rosemere had been long since estab- 
lished, and it was set apart from like 
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resorts by the fact that the. entire 
younger set had been brought up to- 
gether, had been friends since child- 
hood. 

As Linda and her aunt mounted the 
broad, shallgw veranda steps they were 
besieged by various groups of old 
friends, who had not yet seen the almost 
expatriated Mrs. Farrah. Linda slipped 
from her side as soon as she decently 
could, and bit her pretty, red underlip 
with vexation when she ran into the 
willing arms of Amos Traill, a big, 
bronzed boy with whom she had gone 
to dancing school. 

He swept her off onto the already 
crowded floor. 

“Angel child!” he hummed into her 
feathery curls. ‘All alone?” 

She flirted her curved lashes wickedly 
at him. 

“Tess retired with a beastly head. 
Are you inconsolable ?” 

“You know very well that I’m not,” 
he retorted gloomily. “How much 
longer are you going to aim your blond 
doll at my head, old thing? It gets a bit 
wearing, in the long run.” 

“You’re such a beast about her,” 
Linda told him. “Just because she’s had 
a run of rotten luck.” 

“Tt isn’t her luck I object to,” he re- 
turned. “Heavens, no! Although it’s so 
good at bridge that I turn my pockets 
out every time I play with her!” 

Linda rested her cheek briefly against 
his sleeve. 

“Do be sweet to her, Amos,” she 
pleaded with him. “You know she 
hasn’t anything but her alimony. And 
be nice to me, too! I’ve had the worst 
run-in with Aunt Ann already to-day.” 

He wanted to shake her as_ he 
glimpsed Morley Shannon’s dark head 
above the crush about the doors. 

“You make it terribly hard for the 
people who care most about you to be 
—nice to you!” he whispered. “Never 
mind! I'll do my best. Though you 
know quite well that, when I asked you 
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if you came alone, I wasn’t referring to 
Mrs. Madison.” 

She closed her stubborn, lovely little 
mouth, swayed in perfect tempo to the 
tom-tom beat that brought a breath from 
the jungle into the airy club ballroom. 

“Darn it!” said the boy on a des- 
perate, staccato note. “I love you, 
Linda, and, except in moments like 
these, you never give me a chance even 
to tell you so!” 

“I don’t want to be told!” 

“You've got to listen, anyhow. Linda, 
you're such a baby! Don’t you know 
Shannon is all to the bad? He’s put 
you under a spell; it’s incredible.” 

“Say another word against him and 
I'll leave you here, in the middle of the 
floor,” she threatened softly. 

He knew she was quite capable of 
beckoning any man from the side lines 
and leaving him, dazed and jostled and 
alone, where he stood. 

He turned: pleasantly conversational, 
and the transition, oddly enough, an- 
noyed her intensely. 

“Mother’s bracelets and her rubies, 
with two diamond rings, were lifted last 
night !” 

“What?” Linda gasped. 

“They simply vanished, just before 
dinner, from her room. Apparently it 
was an inside job, but we’re keeping it 
quiet until a detective from headquar- 
ters shows up. Don’t spread it around, 
will 

“Of course I won't! 
ful!” 


you?” 

But how dread- 
“Tt’s an amazing sort of thing—this 
series of robberies. Makes one suspect 
everybody—a nasty feeling. We're 
practically sure of all the servants— 
most of them have been with us since 
the dark ages—and as for our friends— 
Rosemere simply consists of a choice, 
intimate neighborhood!” 

She didn’t mean to turn her eyes from 
his, lose all interest in what he was 
saying, but she saw Shannon make his 
way through the side lines. He was 
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about to cut in on them, then. She 
couldn’t wait for his touch on her arm. 
She smiled at him over Amos’ shoul- 
der; instinctively freed herself. 

“Sorry!” Shannon flung to the other, 
and took her in his arms. 

Queer how she seemed to come alive 
only when she was with Morley! 

“Some one else will cut in within the 
next five minutes,” Morley prophesied. 
“T’m going to leave first, and you can 
make a break in fifteen minutes or so.” 

She would not meet his eyes. Every- 
thing her aunt had said came back to 
her, word by word. If he was only 
playing at love! 

“I’m tired of dancing!” 

He understood her studied indiffer- 
ence, understood, too, the little catch 
in her breath even as she turned from 
him. It was just as well that they were 
to have a few private moments in which, 
uninterrupted, he could embroider ef- 
fectively his theme, and supplant all of 
Ann Farrah’s warning with a few 
words, a great many kisses. 

“Shall I take you out on the side 
veranda ?” 

She nodded listlessly, and he placed 
about her shoulders a gossamer scarf, 
dew spangled. 

The side veranda, leading out beyond 
the porte-cochére, was almost empty. 
A pair of lovers melted into the further 
darkness, and they were alone for the 
moment. 

“T seem to be in disgrace!” 

Shannon offered her a cigarette, lit 
it, and flung the match into the shrub- 
bery. 

She only lifted her delicate, irregular 
brows. If she could but trust herself 
to him, and to his moods! 

“Tf you’ve turned panicky, and really 
want me to leave—and not return—I’m 
quite at your command, of course,” he 
told her harshly. 

“No!” she breathed. 

“Your attitude suggests that you’re 
ready to discard me, for a new toy.” 
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“Morley!” 

There was the toot of a motor horn, 
and a big, blue roadster glided up the 
driveway. A white-clad figure sat be- 
hind the wheel—a woman’s figure. 

Linda, who knew every member of 
the club, wondered briefly who it could 
be. And then, although the car stopped 
suddenly, she gave it no more thought, 
and turned to answer, brokenly, the deft 
accusation. 

“You know I 

A young, dark-eyed woman in a 
white-felt hat leaned from the car. 

“Could you direct me to the Stan- 
hope Arms?” she began, and her voice 
threaded to nothing as Shannon moved 
under the light that was diffused by the 
iron lantern swinging overhead. “Mor- 
ley!” she cried. 

He stared at her stupidly for a long 
minute, quite evidently recognizing in 
her some unexpected apparition of the 
past. Then, with a muttered exclama- 
tion, he left Linda without a word and 
descended the steps, to stand beside the 
blue car. 

Linda saw him lounge against the 
door, heard his low, startled inflection, 
but his words were not audible. Who- 
ever the woman in white was, she was 
some one he had known very well. 

She wouldn’t stand there watching 
them! She brushed through the near- 
est door, was swept out upon the floor 
again. 

As a matter of fact, the woman in the 
blue car and Shannon had singularly lit- 
tle to say to each other. 

“As soon as I am settled. In the 
morning, possibly,” she said in exceed- 
ingly sweet, slightly husky accents that 
had once thrilled him to the core. “I 
must take the first road to the left, you 
say, and go straight ahead?” 

He nodded. 

“Tt’s a decent enough hotel. You 
can’t miss it.” 

There were no good-bys uttered. 
She moved her foot, and the big car 





began to pur. Shannon watched her 
turn, deftly slipping past the many 
parked cars, missing contact by a hair- 
breadth, saw the tail lights of her ma- 
chine dwindle to mere pin points in 
the impalpable, purple dusk. 

He uttered a ruminative sigh. How 
odd life was, with its chance encounters, 
its queer subterfuges! 

The grounds were lit here and there 
with colored lanterns, but it was easy 
to evade the couples who strolled be- 
tween the hedgerows. Linda, he real- 
ized, had gone inside once more. He 
would pass through the grilled side 
gates, cut across the fields, and reach 
their rendezvous first. 

But he was waylaid, as he sauntered 
between high hedges of yew, by Amos 
Traiil. 

The younger man guessed that Linda 
and Shannon were to meet outside. He 
took for granted that their meeting 
place was close to the clubhouse. On 
the links, possibly, toward which Shan- 
non was headed. 

He deliberately engaged the impa- 
tient lover in talk. 

Shannon was intensely bored with 
Traill’s recounting of the most recent 
theft in the colony. He didn’t want to 
hear about the loss of the imposing dow- 
ager’s rubies, and all the bracelets that 
usually glittered alluringly on her arms, 
celebrated for their beauty in a bygone 
era! And he rather suspected that 
Traill was bored by his pose as racon- 
teur, too. 

He knew, of course, that the younger 
man was in love with Linda. So were 
a good many other people! It flattered 
his overweening egotism to consider the 
other’s extreme, boyish good looks. 

Amos Traill was barely twenty-eight, 
athletic, yet interested in other things 
than mere physical prowess; a junior 
partner in his father’s banking concern, 
yet neither overcasual toward his re- 
sponsibilities nor wrapped up in them. 
He cared greatly for horses and the 
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His polo was admirable, and he 
He was, in short, an 


turf. 
played regularly. 
intelligent, well-bred young fellow, the 


finished product of generations of 
wealth and breeding, with an added gift 
of charm. 

And this paragon of all the virtues 
laid himself quite humbly at Linda’s 
satin-shod feet, only to be touched with 
a calm, reflective toe and gently pushed 
aside ! 

“Come down to my locker and have 
a drink!” suggested Traill hospitably. 

Shannon had to smile. He knew 
perfectly well that Amos detested him. 

“Thanks, but I’m leaving. I’d almost 
forgotten an engagement that won't 
wait.” 

He tossed away the glowing end of 
his smoke, nodded to the younger man 
genially, and strode off. The look of 
relief on Traill’s well-cut features had 
been amusing. So the young fool 
thought he was safely out of the way, 
did he? 

From behind the hedge he watched 
Traill hurry back to the brilliantly lit 
club in search of Linda, and laughed 
softly at himself. Then, in high good 
humor, he left the club grounds and 
considered the two routes to the casino, 
that lay open to him. 

The abandoned, low-lying building lay 
barely a half mile across the golf course, 
and the ifields that lay beyond the green. 
Although night had descended wpon the 
countryside, the young moon, fairly high 
in the heavens now, gave a lovely, fil- 
tered light that made walking easy 
even across the soft unevenness of the 
turf. 

But Shannon, ever fastidious, glanced 
down at his thin-soled, patent-leather 
pumps and decided to take the road. 

He swung down the pale, twisting 
tibbon, and was soon lost to sight be- 
hind the hill. 

The casino that had, a decade before, 
been the scene of many a brilliant eve- 
ning, stood in a little clearing at the 
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edge of a birch wood. Beautifully situ- 
ated, it had been very simply built over 
from an ancient, low-lying dwelling. 
But its rustic charm was not destined to 
last. Once Rosemere had boasted a 
harbor that was used by every yacht 
cruising up and down the Sound. But, 
as that portion of Long Island had been 
built up, its attractions seemed to wane 
for the outsider, and the casino that had 
been put up by a yacht club now out of 
existence had fallen into disuse. 

Even by daylight its aspect was pa- 
thetic in the extreme. There are no sad- 
der ghosts than those that haunt still 
places that once rang with happy sound. 
The melancholy of decay is never so 
pervading as in a former abode of pleas- 
ure. 

Even Shannon, healthy animal that 
he was, tried to shake off a queer sense 
of depression as he strode up the mossy 
slope, which would bring him to the 
rustic veranda whose very railings had 
rotted, and threatened to. give way at 
any sudden strain! 

Why, he wondered, had he and Linda 
chosen this retreat for a rendezvous? 
It was, of course, an admirably secluded 
spot, and its privacy was never intruded 
upon, being off the main road. 

His feet fell softly enough upon the 
hillside, carpeted with a resilient tufting 
of pine needles. But he heard the faint, 
insistent tap-tap of the drooping 
branches of the trees that overhung the 
low building. 

“Brr!” He shivered slightly, and 
laughed at his own dark fancies. 

Then, suddenly, he paused, and a little 
exclamation of surprise was wrung 
from him. 

There was a faint, moving light with- 
in the casino, that flickered and expired 
as he watched it. 

So Linda had arrived first, after all! 
What an unconscionable time young 
Traill had kept him! He smiled. The 
child had not waited long. He knew 
that her impatience to see him, to share 
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a sweet, secret half hour, betokened her 
willingness to put from her all her aunt’s 
lofty admonitions. Linda was mad 
about him! 

The thought crossed his mind that, 
perhaps, after all there was nothing to 
be gained by his frantic efforts to re- 
tain his freedom. He might let Ina 
divorce him, might marry Linda, and 
her fortune! She would prove no 
more jealous, no more possessive than 
any other woman. And she had the 
power to stir him, child that she was! 

He approached the casino, very softly, 
and mounted the steps to the rotting ver- 
anda on feet that might have been 
padded. Then, cupping his vision in 
both hands, he peered into the great 
hall, that boasted only a rustic table, 
and two chairs, dragged there, perhaps, 
by some picnicker, long ago. 

There was no one there! 

Then he understood. Linda had 
heard the creak of a sagging board, and 
had hidden herself in the wings of the 
tiny stage that filled one end of the 
long room. 

He entered on tiptoe, closing softly 
the door after him. In the middle of 
one wall was a great brick fireplace, re- 
modeled from an ancient hearthstone, 
or perhaps bodily transplanted from 
some old Island dwelling, that boasted a 
brick oven. 

That oven served a worthy purpcse. 
Within its narrow confines the lovers 
hid missives to each other—absurd, 
sweet things! He remembered that 
only that morning Linda had reproached 
him for not going to seek a letter she 
had placed there for him. He laid his 
hand upon the oven latch 

hen he knew he was not alone. 

From the concealment of the shadows 
at the farther end of the room came a 
slight, distinct sound. His hand upon 
the sealed envelope within the oven, 
Shannon paused, waited. 

His pulses quickened to a curious 
premonition of danger. He turned, and 


still holding the latch of the brick 
oven, started abruptly. 

“You!” he gasped. 

The woman’s pale silhouette gleamed 
ghostlike in the dusk of the long room. 
Her features were almost indistinguish- 
able at that distance, yet Shannon 
fancied fleetly that for a moment they 
writhed with some overpowering malice. 
Was it malice, that distorted their pret- 
tiness, or was it some other venom? 
An old hate, a newly born fear, might 
have writ themselves thus across the 
dimly deciphered oval of her face. 

She inclined her head. 

“So—the game is up, eh? A good 
many have been played out here, before 
now.” 

Her satin-shod foot tapped tonelessly 
upon the dusty floor, once glazed for 
dancing feet. Shannon looked down; 
he smiled at three playing cards, up- 
turned, that, according to Linda, had 
lain here undisturbed for years. They 
were all that was left of some belated 
card game, won or lost long ago. 

“Game? I thought women liked to 
vest such—perils with more dignity,” he 
parried lightly. 

He was more than a little puzzled. 
Her sharp little laugh startled him. He 
closed the oven door carefully behind 
him; thrust the letter he still held into a 
pocket. 

“Tt’s only fair to tell you that we 
shan’t be—uninterrupted long.” 

She brought the well-weighted beaded 
bag she carried against her bare bosom 
with a sudden gesture. 

“Yes?” 

He shrugged. 

“You might have guessed that! And 
so, if you’ve anything to say to me 4 

He moved toward her, smiling. The 
encroaching darkness cast strange shad- 
ows upon them both. It made of his 
jaunty smile a threatening travesty. Or 
so it seemed to the frightened woman 
who kept silent, breathing at an ever- 
quickening tempo. 
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“T can guess why you're here.” He 
was almost at her elbow. ‘And as long 
as the same magnet draws us both—shall 
we not compromise sensibly ?” 

She never knew that his intention was 
only to slip a caressing arm about her 
tense body, seek and find her lips. Her 
fright and dismay magnified every word, 
every gesture, into manifold meaning. 
He was the most imminent peril she had 
yet known. And she was of the type 
of woman who, when confronted with 
danger, loses her head completely. 

“IT won’t!” she cried shrilly. “You 
cheat !” 

And because she had always been 
given to nervous delay, to putting off an 
evil moment as long as possible, and 
evading any issue, she forced herself 
this once to a dreadful resolve. 

He was laughing at her last words 
in the most complacent fashion, so that 
he did not see her convulsive fumbling 
with the beaded bag, the gleam of cold, 
blue steel. 

“IT might have guessed this of you!” 


I “Com- 


she cried between her teeth. 
promise, eh? Never!” 
“Quietly!” he urged. 
girl—__” 
She felt 
shoulder. 
“You 


again!” 


“My dear 


his hand upon her bare 
shall never betray any one 
she whimpered, and shut her 
eyes before goading herself to the des- 
perate, slight movement that terminated 
in a sharp explosion, a streak of flame, 
a haze of acrid smoke, in which she 
stood alone. 


CHAPTER III. 


A queer sadness that seemed part of 
the vague night filled Linda’s troubled 
heart. 

She was conscious of a dreary ache 
in her throat, of a smarting beneath her 
eyelids that presaged tears, as she 
chose the shortest route to the aban- 
doned casino and swung herself over 
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the stone wall that formed a boundary 
line between the club grounds and the 
cropped fields that stretched indefinitely 
far, to the edge of the birch wood be- 
yond which lay her rendezvous. 

Her thin slipper soles had none too 
firm a footing upon the uncertain sod. 
Once or twice she slipped, and pres- 
ently the threatened tears obscured her 
vision so that she stumbled blindly 
across the sward. 

Morley’s chance encounter with the 
woman in the blue roadster had been 
just enough to give new life to every 
doubt and dread Linda had throttled 
willingly enough outside the club ball- 
room. Not that anything in their mien 
—save Morley’s murmured exclamation 
of displeased astonishment at sight of 
her—had suggested any former  in- 
timacy ! 

Whatever might have lain between 
them in the past, Linda strove to con- 
sole herself, was no more than a specter 
now. He hadn’t been glad to recog- 
nize that rather lovely, upturned face, 
palely illumined by the light from the 
swinging lanterns. 

She knew that his love affairs had 
been legion. Possibly that piquing 
knowledge had had a good deal to do 
with her infatuation for the man. What 
a little fool she was to be weeping now, 
because he was not wholly hers! 

Was her aunt right after all? Was 
Morley only a Don Juan, taking a base 
sort of advantage of his matrimonial 
bonds? She told herself that before 
the hour was up she would know the 
truth. He could not put her off any 
longer with impassioned, honeyed 
words, caresses, vows of devotion. 

Breathless, warm, she freed herself 
from the filmy, spangled folds of her 
shimmering scarf, wound it loosely 
about one arm, and pushed back her 
dance-disordered locks. The June 
night was sultry, in spite of the clear, 
star-strewn arch above her 


Then she continued her journey. She 
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had reached the birch wood by this time, 
and the light from the little electric 
torch she had so thoughtfully taken 
from the car was necessary in the velvet 
dark of the trees 

Quite suddenly Linda paused. She 
didn’t want to traverse this wood that 
had always been enchanted until now. 
It was eerie, and lonely—so lonely! 
The dancing disk of light in which she 
walked made strange shapes, mon- 
strous images, of tree stumps, and low- 
growing shrubs, and even of the slen- 
der-bodied birches. A wood at night is 
a fearsome thing. 

There was a little-used wagon road 
just off to her left, that led from high- 
way to an impasse, and ran very close 
to the casino. 

She stumbled toward it, and grate- 
fully followed the ancient ruts. It was 
pleasant to have a little breathing space 
between the encroaching ranks of trees! 
She remembered vaguely having read of 
wood fear—that strange, inborn instinct 
of the dormant savage in all of us, when 
we are hedged in by tree trunks that 
may prove an ambush for silent foes. 

She began to run. And suddenly, 
when she was within three minutes of 
her goal, she drew up sharply, gasped 
her surprise. 

Twenty yards down the blind wood 
road stood an empty car. She drew 
nearer, and recognized the long, low- 
slung blue body of the roadster that had 
drawn up beside the clubhouse three 
quarters of an hour before. 

Where was the woman in white who 
leaned from it to ask directions from 
Morley, and had, to their mutual dis- 
may, recognized him? 

Was it possible that when he had 
stepped down to speak to her they had 
come to some sort of an agreement? 
Had he told her to meet him here, too? 
Linda caught her breath in a little, 
mirthless laugh. ‘No, Morley was not 
the man to make possible an unpleasant 
scene, or even an awkward encounter. 


He had a weakness for the pleasant 
and easy paths always! 

What, then, was the fair unknown’s 
car doing stalled so close to the casino? 

It was possible, of course, that she 
had mistaken her direction; was even 
now investigating the road farther 
down. Linda satisfied herself that such 
was probably the case, and hurried on. 

It gave her a queer little twinge to 
realize that, when she abandoned the 
wood road, she was trespassing upon 
Amos Traill’s property. Here, in this 
very wood, she and Amos had played 
pirate so often! How angry, and how 
sullen, he would be, if he knew that she 
was hurrying to meet Morley. How 
he detested Morley! And he was so 
fair, so just, about other people! 

Of course, she couldn’t expect him to 
be splendidly magnanimous toward the 
man for whose unworthy sake she had 
laid in ruins all his most private and 
precious dreams. Amos really loved 
her, she knew. Queer that the knowl- 
edge of his devotion meant so little to 
her. Once she had thought she loved 
him, too. What a child she had been! 

Linda was out of the woods now. 
But a sudden sound behind her, in the 
underbrush, startled her into quivering 
stillness. A man’s head and shoulders 
appeared. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“I beg pardon, miss, for startling 
you.” 

The Traills’ butler, Crivens, depre- 
catitigly stood aside to let her pass. She 
laughed at her momentary fright. 

“You came upon me so suddenly! I 
didn’t realize I was so close to the 
house.” 

Beyond the rolling curve of the hill 
lay the rambling Traill place. Even so 
it struck her briefly as odd that the but- 
ler should be strolling so far from his 
own quarters. 

“T was surprised to run into you, too, 
miss. A lovely night, if I may say so.” 

Crivens was quite the nicest butler 
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any of her friends boasted. Linda 
almost had designs upon him herself. 

“It’s a heavenly night!” 

Linda was frightfully embarrassed. 
She knew quite well that she had no 
business to be meeting Morley in this 
clandestine fashion, and the weightiness 
of her guilt made her attach a good deal 
of importance to her presence there. 

Crivens, at her sign of dismissal, pur- 
sued his sedate way back to his own es- 
tablishment, hands clasped behind his 
pudgy back. 

“Crivens!” she called softly through 
the gloom. 

He was all polite attention. 

“Yes, miss?” 

One hand twisted in the crystal fringe 
of her gown. 

“Tf—I—+you needn’t mention that you 
saw me; I’m supposed to be at the club, 
you see.” 

Aware of her own folly, she let the 
impetuous words trail off into silence. 
She was aware, too, of a certain discon- 
certing shrewdness in Crivens’ quick 
glance. But he was still the peerless 
servant. 

“T wouldn’t think of mentioning it, 
miss. Since you speak of it, let us say 
that neither of us ever crossed the briar 
field—after dark.” 

“Thank you, Crivens!” 
quite humbly, feeling the hot blood 
mount to her temples, and plunged 
deeper into folly. “I'll show my thanks 
in a more practical form a little later.” 

“You're more than kind, miss,” he 
murmured discreetly, and watched her 
take flight, fingering his clean-shaven 
upper lip reflectively. 

She was angry with herself and with 
Morley Shannon as she traversed the 
last lap of her short journey. He had 
no right to subject her to such encoun- 
ters! Would she be the subject of 
gossip in the servants’ hall, she won- 
dered miserably. 

Quite suddenly she came upon the 
clearing. The dark outline of the casino 





she breathed 
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stretched before her, and she uttered a 
faint sigh of relief. Morley was wait- 
ing for her inside, of course. 

A little shiver of expectation ran 
through her. Whatever Morley was— 
selfish, thoughtless, reckless with other 
people’s happiness—she loved him, and 
she was about to give him the opportu- 
nity to prove the love he had for her, 
in which she believed because she must. 

She paused before she mounted the 
steps, whose rotting boards creaked 
dolefully beneath the lightest tread, 
aged more by disuse than anything else. 
Yes, she was resolved upon one thing. 
She lifted her little face, and it gleamed 
with pale purpose. 

Morley must make her very sure that 
he loved her; he must prove his love 
for her by promising to let nothing— 
neither his wife, nor her aunt, nor any 
other thing—keep them apart; or—he 
must let her go. 

A flutey little sigh escaped her lips. 
With a cautious glance behind her, just 
to make sure that she was not observed 
entering the abandoned casino, she 
mounted the steps. 

There was no light inside the long, 
desolate room with its gaping cavern 
of a fireplace, its empty stage, its gloom, 
that was gloom and not pitch darkness 
by reason of the windows that pierced 
all four walls, letting in the last of the 
faint light in the west. 

Linda looked in, peering intently 
through the trying dusk. Queer that he 
hadn’t any sort of light! Perhaps he, 
too, had met Crivens taking a stroll, and 
had thought it wiser to keep the place 
in darkness. 

Her eyes, becoming accustomed to the 
gloom, made out the figure of the man 
she had come to this lonely place to 
meet, sitting, back to her, at the rustic 
table. Her heart leaped, as it always 
did at sight of him. 

She crept to the door, opened it soft- 
ly, entered. 

Something in his posture touched -her 
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unbelievably.. He sat there, waiting for 
her, his head buried in his arms, a fig- 
ure of despondency. Was he unhappy, 
too? She had been capricious and cruel 
to him earlier in the evening. She’d 
make it all up now. 

“Darling, did you think I wasn’t com- 
ing?” her soft, little-girl voice asked 
anxiously. 

No answering word broke the su- 
preme silence. 

She made an absurd little face, tuck- 
ing her bronze, brown head to one side. 
How like him, she thought a little sadly, 
to sit there and keep his pose—a pose 
of injured silence! 

But he should not be permitted to 
sulk. She drew nearer. 

“I didn’t mean any of the unkind 
things I said, Morley. You know I 
never mean them. Only”—she laughed 
a little—“you are punishing me, aren’t 
you?” 

She was standing close behind him 
now, tapping an impatient small foot 
upon the floor. 

“Don’t be——-” she started to say, 
and found her eyes drawn by the mag- 
net of his hand, that, somehow, looked 
loose and disjointed as it rested upon 
the deal table top. “Morley!” 

A frightful fear overtook her. He 
didn’t know she was there. Was he 
asleep? Ill? That nerveless, limp 
hand, that did not seem to belong to his 
active, lithe body! She dropped to her 
knees beside him; clasped his unper- 
turbable body in her arms. 

“Morley!” she cried again, in a little, 
strangled moan. 

Then she understood, as something 
wet and dark and sluggish trickled over 
her hand in a queer design that began 
in the smoke-blackened bosom of his 
shirt, whose immaculate perfection had 
been spoiled by an unerring bullet. 

She was clasping in her arms the 
man she loved, but he was quite life- 
less. And, although there was no flicker 
of pulse, no heartbeat, it was evident 


even to her inexperience that he had 
died while she had been hastening to 
meet him here, in this solitary, secret 
place. For the hand she pressed to her 
wet, anguished cheek was still warm 
with its late life, as ashes are warm for 
a little time, after the bright embers 
have gone out. . 


CHAPTER IV. 


The ensuing moments were by far 
the most terrible that Linda had ever 
known. Her first impulse—rational 
enough—was to cry out for aid, to run 
screaming from the room, 

Then she realized how mad the im- 
pulse was. Morley was dead. Dead! 
There was no need for help, or medical 
assurance. The violence of his death 
stunned her to such a degree that at 
first she was only conscious of that gap- 
ing wound in his chest, and gave no 
thought to the weapon, the hand that 
had caused it. 

Shudderingly she turned her eyes from 
his stark featuges, that still wore a look 
of incredulous surprise. Had he taken 
her coldness for dismissal, and put an 
end to himself ? 

She discarded the idea. She knew in 
her heart that Morley had loved life 
with all the delicate gusto of the sybarite 
to whom life offers so much. Morley 
Shannon put a bullet through his heart? 
Never! 

But some instinct of cold reason sent 
her trembling hand after the flash light 
that she laid down on the table, made 
her guide its disk of light over the dusty 
floor. If he had killed himself, the re- 
volver would be close at hand, where 
it had fallen from his grasp. 

There was no weapon in sight. Linda 
pressed a hand to her throbbing tem- 
ples. She had known ever since she 
had felt the wet stain of his blood that 
his death was not suicide, but murder, 
She was not greatly shocked to have this 
intuitive assumption proved. 
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She leaned, sick and white, against 
the brick chimney of the frreplace, and, 
as she felt the cold bricks against her 
bare flesh, she remembered the letter 
she had placed in the oven that morn- 
ing. Had he found it, read it? 

She opened the little door, felt the 
floor of the tiny oven. The letter was 
gone. It occurred to her, as she stood 
there, that that letter must be destroyed. 
She must force herself to feel in his 
pockets, take possession of it. If it 
were found upon him—— She shiv- 
ered desolately. 

She loved him. Why should she feel 
sickening fear of that silent, harmless 
figure, crumpled against the table? 
Horrible! 

She crept back to his side; thrust an 
unsteady hand into first one pocket, then 
another. The letter was not to be 
found. 

Her sobbing breath punctuated the si- 
lence. What had become of it? Once 
it was known that she had loved him, 
published to the world—not her own 
complaisant world, but a world that 
would believe the worst—she would be 
ruined. She, Linda Fracy, ruined! 

And once it was Known that she had 
come here to keep a lonely tryst with 
him—that this was their trysting place 
—that she had come here this night to 
meet him, and found him lying in a lit- 
tle pool of his own blood 

She clapped her pink palm over her 
terrified mouth. 

Who would believe that she had not 
killed him? 

Her knees trembled until she had to 
support herself against the rustic table. 
Had any woman ever been in a more 
ghastly position? She pressed her dis- 
tracted hands to her temples, looked 
about her like a little, trapped animal. 
“IT must get away!” she whispered. “I 
—I must leave you here—all—all 
alone!” 

The astonished, dead face peered at 
her through the thickening gloom. 
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“Shall you—mind?” she whispered 
pitiably. 

But Morley Shannon would never 
mind anything any more. 

Linda picked up her pocket flash. If 
she didn’t escape from this silent place 
of death, she would go mad, she thought 
in rising panic. The new fear that had 
just overtaken her kept her from illumi- 
nating the dusty room once more. If 
the flickering light should be seen! 

But when she pulled open the door 
there was still light enough outside to 
show up a dark stain on her hand. 
Frantically she rubbed at it with her 
handkerchief ; thrust the stained bit of 
lawn and lace into her bodice with a 
shudder. 

She would take the shortest cut back 
to the clubhouse. Sickeningly she real- 
ized that she could not creep home, but 
must return to her aunt, with some 
glib excuse on her tongue. 

She scrambled down the pine-carpeted 
slope, sobbing softly under her breath. 

Twenty minutes later she passed 
through a certain long alley between 
well-cared-for yew trees that led to the 
brilliantly lighted clubhouse. She 
paused thankfully at sight of a muscular 
pair of shoulders. Amos! Mooning 
out here, far from dancers and lights 
and music! 

A whiff of the atrocious Virginia to- 
bacco from which he could not be 
weaned assailed her nostrils, and it 
seemed to her distrait senses pungently 
sweet and grateful. 

“Amos!” she whispered, and touched 
him. 

She had only meant to reassure her- 
self by the slightest contact with his 
sleeve, but convulsively, in spite of her- 
self, her hand fastened upon his arm. 

He turned, and under the colored lan- 
terns she thought he looked drawn and 
rather wan. 

“Where have you been?” he demand- 
ed of her with relief. 

What should she say, and do? 
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“What is it? Aren't you well?” 

The colored lanterns bobbing above 
them, the slowly strolling couples who 
sought out the most secluded spots, 
avoiding these two by tacit consent, the 
lighted windows beyond them, all 
merged into a crazy, reeling phantasma- 
goria. 

She snatched at the subterfuge. 

“No! I’ve been feeling rather sunk 
all evening. I even curled up on a couch 
in the dressing room for a while. I'd 
like to go home. Will you drive me 
back ?” 

“Of course.” 

He seemed infinitely relieved to learn 
that she had been in the dressing room, 
lying down. It flashed across her tired 
mind that she was playing the fool to 
commit herself to any one—even Amos. 
But what did it matter? 

“What about your aunt? She’s hav- 
ing a corking time, apparently. But 
won't she worry about you?” 

Linda played with the crystal fringe 
on her frock. 

“Take me home. Then, when you 
come back, explain for me that I felt 
badly.” 

He was frightened by the toneless 
chant of her words. 


“Poor baby! You are all in, aren’t 
you?” 
“Get me away from here—without 


having to speak to any one.” 

Amos was a competent soul, she re- 
flected, as he hurried her down to where 
the cars were parked. He was always 
to be depended upon. And in a curious 
fashion it comforted her to be with him. 
If she could only now tell him the 
truth! 

It occurred to her as they spun along 
the inconsiderable distance between the 
club and her home, that now was her 
last opportunity to tell. If she couldn’t 


confide her dreadful secret to him now, 
before he drew up before the terrace, 
took her key to insert in the lock—all 
the servants save one maid had been 








given the evening off—she would have 
to seal her lips forever. 

He helped her out with concern. 

She did not release his strong, brown 
hand. 

“Morley * she whispered bravely. 

He made a gesture of distaste. 

“If I see him, I'll tell him that I took 
you home. But he sauntered off, more 
than an hour ago. I—Linda, forgive me 
if you can—I fancied the engagement 
he spoke of meant you. I did my best 
to keep him from his—destination. But 
there was very little I could do. As it’s 
turned out, it doesn’t matter, of course.” 

“No!” 

“T was wild,” he confessed moodily, 
“when I thought you had gone to meet 
him.” 

She wanted to laugh at her ludicrous 
notion of confiding everything to him 
only a moment before. 

In the house a clock chimed ten times 
softly. 

“It’s awfully early,” he said wist- 
fully; “but, of course, you want to go 
to bed.” 

“T’m afraid I do.” 

She gave him her hand, and a little 
awkwardly he raised it to his lips. His 
gray eyes, that were so very trustful, 
were very tender. He was sorry for 
her, thinking that her cavalier had gone 
off and left her. Better that he should 
think that than the truth, Linda thought, 
and stepped inside the house. 

She was conscious of nothing but her 
own misery as she mounted the steps to 
her room. The door next to hers open- 
ed suddenly, and she saw Tess Madison 
standing there, wrapped in an elaborate 
negligee. 

“What has happened?” 
son asked sharply. 

Linda raised a hand defensively to 
her face. Did she look so stamped with 
horror, then? 

“T came home early. 
a bore!” 

If she could only excuse herself, sli; 





Mrs. Madi- 


The party was 
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past Tess, lock her door against all in- 
trusion! 

“Alone? What did you do with Mor- 
ley ?” 

If any one else asked her where Mor- 
ley was she would shriek out the truth. 
She raised a weary hand to her temples. 

“T haven’t seen him for nearly an 
hour. Amos brought me back, and is 
going to tell Aunt Ann I’m tired. Did 
the aspirin cure your headache?” 

Tess shrugged. How like a lovely 
blond doll she was, thought Linda, in 
shirred blue satin, fur bordered, with 
her incredibly pink-and-white skin—it 
lacked its usual rose tones to-night, due 
to her headache—and her elaborately 
waved yellow hair. 

“It put me to sleep. I've lain like a 
dog until the sound of the closing of 
the door just now woke me. I do feel 
better.” 

She still wore the string of milky 
beads with which she replaced her lost 
pearls. They were very long, and her 
nervous fingers, given to ceaseless 
movement, kept entwining themselves 
in the loops. 

“T mustn't keep you up,”’ murmured 
Linda. 

A door at the far end of the hall 
opened suddenly, and both women 
turned. It was only Norah, the pretty 
Irish parlor maid who had been left in 
charge of the house and Mrs. Madison. 

“T’m not sleepy, after my long nap.” 

Linda considered rapidly as the neatly 
uniformed maid approached. Tess, of 
every one else in the world, was the one 
person who might be told of the trag- 
edy. She was sympathetic, clever, re- 
sourceful. But, no; it was wiser to 
keep to her ill-advised conspiracy of si- 
lence. 

Norah curtsied. 

“You didn’t ring, Mrs. Madison? I 
looked in, after tapping softly on your 
door, just an hour ago by the clock.” 

To Linda in her prolonged misery the 
air in the handsome upper hall was elec- 
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tric. She must break away from these 
people who did not know the truth. 

“Yes?” 

Linda noticed that Tess was watch- 
ing her curiously. Did she suspect? 
Impossible ! 

“But you were sleeping so quiet and 
sound I tiptoed out, and left you.” 

Linda was panicky. She made a 
blind, sharp gesture, and Tess Madison 
recoiled abruptly. 

The strand of milky beads 
snapped, and the small white globules 
scattered over the rug. 

Linda apologized, escaped, while 
Norah knelt, recapturing as many of the 
beads as she could find. 

Her room was a sort of haven to her. 
Its Watteau panels, its rose-shaded 
lights, made danger and death seem 
very distant. She dropped upon the 
chaise longue drawn close to the win- 
dow; lay still among the cushions. 

How could she huddle here, in this 
silk-lined security, while Morley was 
left alone in the musty darkness of the 
abandoned casino, staring in mute, un- 
changing surprise at moonlight and star- 
light and dawn, when it should come! 

She stifled the soft sound of her 
weeping in a lacy pillow; gave herself 
over to her heartbroken despair, and 
the added anguish of a very genuine 


long 


fear. She should have told Amos every- 
thing, given the alarm. And now it 
was too late. Now she Had to wait 


until, in the morning, Morley’s absence 
would be discovered. She supposed she 
could in some way make an early dis- 
covery of the body possible. 

What would her aunt think? Had 
she missed her from the dance? Was 
she, Linda, abetting the murderer’s es- 
cape by her prolonged silence? It 
seemed unspeakable that the crime 
should go unpunished. 

Who had killed Morley? What cruel 
and relentless hand had snuffed out his 
existence ? 

Linda struggled to a sitting posture, 
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and let her little, distracted head droop 
wearily upon her hands. What about 
the blue, foreign roadster that had stood 
empty so short a distance from the 
casino—the roadster that had drawn 
up to the club a bare half hour before? 

She shut her eyes, and the pale, 
charming face of the dark-eyed woman 
in the woolly white wrap flashed before 
her inner vision. How perturbed Mor- 
ley had been at the unexpected en- 
counter! What had passed between 
them when he left her, and went to lean 
against the car for a private word with 
the woman in it, who had called him by 
his first name? 

Linda regretted bitterly the pique that 
had sent her back to the ballroom for a 
last dance before she followed him to 
their rendezvous. If- she hadn’t gone 





off 
A conviction, increasing momentarily, 
surged over her. The dark-eyed 


woman, who had shown such studied 
surprise at sight of Morley, had killed 
him. No doubt, thought Linda sadly, 
she had had the best of motives for 
doing so. She knew in her heart that 
her aunt was right in her estimate of 
Shannon. 

But now he was dead, and the woman 
who had killed him would have to an- 
swer to her, Linda! Morley dead! He 
would never tease her gently, take her 
in his arms, kiss her doubts and fears 
away again! 

The full sense of her loss was assail- 
ing her for the first time. She felt ut- 
terly alone, bereft. And she could not 
even yield to the passionate tears that 
seared her eyelids, lest Tess Madison, 
still moving about in the adjoining 
room, overhear her weeping, and come 
to comfort her! 

That was the most refined cruelty of 
all! She had no right even to grieve 
for the man she loved better than any- 
thing in the world. That must be left 
to his wife, who would doubtless be 
glad of her release, in far-off Italy! 





She sprang up, went to the window 
to press her burning brow against the 
cold, stone casement. What had hap- 
pened to the letter she had left for Mor- 
ley in their secret hiding place? Into 
whose hands had it fallen? Strange that 
the woman who had killed him should 
have taken the trouble to abstract it. 
Or was it possible that 

For the first time since she had knelt 
beside Morley’s dead body she remem- 
bered the encounter with Crivens, the 
Traill butler! 

What had he been doing there, so 
near to the scene of the murder, so close 
to the hour? And if his own presence 
was innocent, what would he think, 
after the discovery of the dead man, of 
her own sudden appearance at the edge 
of the brier field? Would he keep his 
promise of silence? Why had she been 
such a fool as to call him back, ask him 
not to mention having seen her? 

It occurred to her, however, that he 
would not care to admit having been 
so close to the casino at that momentous 
hour himself. Therein lay a measure 
of safety, she supposed. 

But nevertheless she shuddered. Had 
she left any trace of her presence within 
the casino, she wondered feverishly. A 
few telltale crystal beads, a handker- 
chief—anything might connect her ir- 
revocably with the murder! 





But her fringes were intact. The 
stained shred of a handkerchief was 
safely hidden in her bodice. She 


frowned, striving to remember every 
elusive, troubling detail of apparel. 

And then she gave a little gasp. 
Where was the spangled scarf she had 
slid from her shoulders on the way to 
the casino, and wound carelessly about 
one arm? Gone! 

At some point in her journey it had 
slipped off, dropped unseen. Where? 
In the woods, close to the abandoned 
casino—even inside the place, beside 
Morley’s limp body? 

By the grace of good fortune she 
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might have left it in Amos’ car. There 
was nothing to do but wait through the 
endless night. She slid to her knees 
beside the open casement; buried her 
head in her arms. 


CHAPTER V. 


Linda’s drawing-room, as lovely a 
place as flowered chintz and bowls of 
fresh roses and delicate Heppelwhite 
furniture, together with the June sun- 
light that patterned the whole, could 
make it, was not the setting for the in- 
tensely dramatic moment that had just 
been achieved within its charming con- 
fines. 

It was midmorning. Linda and her 
aunt and Tess Madison faced each other 
for the first time, since all three women 
were in the habit of breakfasting in bed. 
And at this hour they had been sum- 
moned down hastily by Amos Traill, 
who had not 

A thin, youngish man, quite at ease 
in this handsome house—almost imper- 
tinently so, Ann Farrah thought irrele- 
vantly—stood the piano, having 
just finished his incredible announce- 
ment. 

Mrs. Farrah controlled her voice. 

“He was—an intimate friend of 
ours,” she explained. “You can un- 
derstand how such an announcement af- 
fects both my niece and myself. Es- 
pecially as he was our guest.” 

Linda was grateful for the respite. 

Tess shivered. 

“T can't believe it! But you've told 
us nothing. How did he—die?” 

“He was shot through the heart. Dr. 
Bixbie, whom we summoned as soon as 
we found the body, an hour ago, puts 
his death at approximately nine o’clock 
last night. In fact, he died at precisely 
twenty-five minutes past nine, by his 
own watch.” 

“His own watch?” 
son. 


The stranger drew from his pocket a 


come alone. 


by 


asked Mrs. Madi- 
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small, flat object, carefully wrapped. 
He disclosed a thin, gold timepiece 
Linda recognized, with its crystal shat- 
tered, and a curious dent in one side. 

“The bullet, a .32, grazed the 
watch, as you see. It broke the crystal, 
and a sliver of glass obstructed the 
movement of the hands. It was an odd 
accident that places the hour of his 
death so exactly.” 

“This is shocking!’ murmured Mrs. 
Farrah. F 

“Why should he have killed himself ?” 
asked Tess plaintively. 

“He didn’t kill himself. He was 
obviously murdered, for the weapon is 
missing.” 

“Murdered !” 
hysterically. 

Linda leaned forward, her tawny eyes 
velvet black in her small, pale face. 

“Who are you?” asked the 
stranger uncertainly. “How is it that 
you and Amos—found him?” 

Amos spoke for the first time. 

“Mr. Steele is a detective from head- 
quarters, whom we called down from 
New York to investigate the recent 
jewel thefts. He arrived on an early 
train this morning, which I met. I was 
taking him about our place—giving him 
the lay of the land, so to speak—and we 
strolled through the adjoining woods. 
The casino attracted our attention be- 
cause the front door was swinging open 
on its hinges. Steele wanted to take a 
look at the place. To our horror and 
amazement, found Shannon crum- 
pled up across the table, dead. 

“Mr. Steele took a hasty inventory, 
so to speak, and stayed there while I 
went to telephone the authorities. As 
the examiner showed 
up, and we had explained our part in 
the matter, we came to notify you.” 

He smiled mirthlessly. 

“Rather a lucky stroke for me, I sup- 
pose, that Mr. Steele happened to be 
with me at the time. Detective stories 
always feature the suspicion that at- 


gasped Ann Farrah 


she 


we 


soon as medical 
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taches itself to the blundering fool who 
comes upon a crime of the sort.” 

Linda rose suddenly. 

“It’s too terrible to be true!” she 
murmured. 

“I’m afraid I'll have to trouble you 
with some necessary questions as a mat- 
ter of form. Which of you last saw 
the deceased alive?” 

Traill drew a deep breath. 

“T did, so far as any of us are con- 
cerned. We were all at the clubhouse, 
except Mrs. Madison, and Mr., Shan- 
non and I chatted and smoked in the 
grounds a little before nine o'clock.” 

“Alone?” 

“T swear I don’t know,” Amos said 
thoughtfully. “There must have been 
some other people wandering about, but 
I couldn’t tell you definitely. Funny 
how unobservant people are.” 

“Did he leave first?” 

“Yes. He mentioned an appointment 
that wouldn’t wait, after I’d asked him 
to have a drink in my locker.” 

“An appointment? Did he mention 
with whom?” 

Amos shook his head. 
were masked. 

“Why did you take for granted his 
engagement was with a woman?” asked 
the detective idly. 

“Because Traill blundered 
swiftly; then, realizing the trap the de- 
tective had set for him, tried to cover 
up his slip. “Well, to know Mr. Shan- 
non even slightly was to take certain 
things for granted.” 

“Specifically, a woman, eh? But 
you had no reason to think it was any 
one woman whom you knew?” 

Mr. Steele was drawing ridiculous lit- 
tle geometrical figures upon the blank 
sheet of his notebook. Linda waited 
with bated breath for Amos’ reply. 

She need not have feared it. Hav- 
ing been caught once, he was wary. 
With the most innocent air he answered 
readily. 

“No; that didn’t occur to me. There 


His features 








were, perhaps, two hundred couples at 
the dance, It might have been with any 
woman present. But I did have a no- 
tion that it was with a stranger to all 
of us. I’m convinced of that now.” 

“Why ?” 

Amos crossed his legs. 

“Mr. Shannon knew every one at the 
dance, practically speaking. He could 
have strolled down to the shore, or out 
on the links, with any girl there. The 
seclusion of the deserted casino, as a 
rendezvous, suggests a prearranged plan 
to meet some outsider, so to speak, 
doesn’t it? Especially since those fresh 
tire tracks that you noted on the wood 
road weren't there yesterday morning.” 
He paused. 

“You can swear to that?” asked the 
man Steele quickly. 

“Yes. I’ve been considering the pur- 
chase of a strip of that birch wood for 
some time, and I strolled down there 
yesterday, by chance. I should cer- 
tainly have noticed anything so unusual 
as tire tracks on that grass-grown road 
that ends in an impasse!” 

Linda held her breath. 

“Were there no clews?” 
last. 

She felt Amos’ eyes upon her; was 
conscious of showing the strain of the 
long night. Why did he look at her 
like that? Had the man Steele found 
her scarf in his meanderings through 
the wood, and had Amos recognized it? 

“Nothing that amounts to anything,” 
the detective said. “Now about the 
servants 

Amos reached into his pocket. 

“Oh, I meant to give this to you be- 
fore, Linda. You dropped it.” 

He handed her carelessly a handful 
of spangled tissue. She took it, and her 
unhappy eyes sought his meaningly. 

“In my car,” he added, and turned to 
the detective. 

“T suppose as soon as you are through 
here you'd like to come over to my 
place. The casino is midway between 


she asked at 
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the triangle of the club, this establish- 
ment, and my own.” 

Mr. Steele nodded. 

“Thanks, I shall. But first I’d better 
learn a little more from Miss Fracy.” 

She didn’t believe for an instant that 
Amos had found her scarf in his car, 
Why should his eyes have warned her 
so gravely, if that had been the case? 

“You were at the dance, too?” 

She nodded. 

“My aunt and J were driven over by 
Mr. Shannon.” 

“IT see. And when did you see him 
last ?” 

“T don’t remember exactly. It must 
have been a little before nine. We were 
on the side veranda, beside the porte- 
cochére——” . She paused, paling. 
“There’s something I think I should tell 
you.” 

Her hands gripped the back of Tess 
Madison’s chair. As if the older 
woman, ever watchful of the proceed- 
ings, sensed her irresolute excitement, 
she raised one beautifully cared-for 
hand and caught the girl’s tremulous 
fingers. 

Steele waited. 

“While we were standing there, a big, 
blue roadster drove up, and stopped. It 
was driven by a woman, who leaned out 
to ask the way to—why, she was look- 
ing for the Stanhope Arms, an inn five 
miles down the shore. And then she 
recognized Morley—Mr. Shannon!” 

Linda’s voice faltered. 

“Yes?” urged the detective. 

“He seemed astonished, and not— 
pleased,” Linda proceeded. “He tried 
to conceal annoyance, chagrin—what- 
ever it was—and went down to talk to 





her. I don’t know what passed be- 
tween them. I went back to the ball- 
room.” 


She was silent. 

“Ts that all?” asked Steele simply. 

Linda uttered a short sob. 

“No!” she cried. “She killed him! I 
know it! It was her car whose tire 
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tracks you found in the wood road. 
I'll tell you even more than that. It 
was her car that stood there, empty, at 
the very time Morley Shannon was 
killed. I know, because I saw it!” 

“What?” asked Steele. 

“Linda!” cried Ann Farrah in a sort 
of feeble terror. 

“How did you happen to be there?” 
wondered Steele. ‘“Wasn’t it—a bit 
far?” 

The girl was conscious of Tess Madi- 
son’s china-blue eyes gazing up into 
hers, dark with dismay; of a warm, 
strong clasp upon her hand. 

“That’s quite true,” conceded Amos 
with a faint little sigh. “You see, Miss 
Fracy and I cut a few dances and 
strolled across the golf course. I sup- 
pose I should have mentioned it before. 
We did start down the wood road, and 
were rather astonished to see the empty 
car Miss Fracy mentions stalled there. 
We turned back, not thinking much 
about it, and went in to dance again.” 

Linda felt Tess’ clasp relax almost 


imperceptibly. So these people who 
loved her were frightened for her 
safety. Tess, and Amos—dear Amos, 


nobly perjuring himself like the gallant 
gentleman he was! 

“You should have told me that be- 
fore,” regretted Steele. 

Amos hunted for a_ cigarette 
laughed a little self-consciously. 

“T suppose so. Only, our snatched 
half hour seemed to concern us chiefly.” 

He sent her a smile, a look, smoke 
veiled, that said: “Play up!” 

She forced her pallid lips to an an- 
swering smile, and Mr. Steele’s eyes 
twinkled indulgently. 

“So that accounts for all of you. 
You, Mrs. Madison, were here in the 
house ?” 

“T went to bed with a wretched head- 
ache,” she elucidated. 

“You dismissed all your servants for 
the evening, Miss Fracy ?” 

“All except Norah, the parlor maid. 


and 
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She stayed in case Mrs. Madison re- 


quired anything. The others all went 
to a dance in town.” 
“That can be checked up later. May 


I speak to Norah?” 

Linda rang. 

Some inkling of the tragedy had 
reached the servants’ quarters, for 
Norah was big-eyed and pale when she 
entered. 

“Mr. Shannon was murdered last 
night in the old casino, Norah. This 
gentleman is here to question us all.” 

Mrs. Farrah was coming to the con- 
clusion that Linda could rise to meet oc- 
casions. Her poise and restraint were 
rather magnificent, considering that she 
had loved the dead man. 

Norah uttered a frightened ‘God 
love me!” and seated herself upon the 
edge of a chair. 

“Where were you at a quarter after 
nine, Norah?” 

She gulped hysterically. 
Madison looked at her pityingly. 

“It was only a few minutes earlier 
than that when she tapped at my door, 
and looked in to see if I was all right,” 
she told them. “TI was dozing, but I 
heard her close the door.” 

Norah looked up with brimming eyes. 

“Thank you kindly, Mrs. Madison! 
I did that, and then went down to the 
kitchen to brew meself a nice cup of tea, 
and there I sat doing some plain sew- 
ing until Miss Fracy came home!” 

She eyed the detective with hostility, 
and he gave up the attempt to question 
her further until her good temper was 
restored. 

Steele rose to go. 

“Thank you for the information you 
gave me. [ dare say the authorities 
down here will go over the ground even 
more thoroughly. The medical ex- 
aminer will be along later. Oh! About 
notifying the relatives of the deceased!” 

“He leaves a wife,” said Ann Farrah 
in a low voice. “But she is abroad. 
They have been separated for ten years. 


Mrs. 





She happens to be a close friend of 
mine. I will see that a cable is sent at 
once.” 

“A wife? H’m! If you will, please.” 

He picked up his hat. The loud pur 
of an expensive car sounded in the 
driveway outside. Linda glanced out, 
eyes dilating with astonishment. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

The car stopped, and Steele glimpsed 
through the open window a bright-blue 
roadster, gleaming with burnished 
nickel, driven by a woman, young, quite 
lovely, with sleek, black hair smoothly 
coiled beneath a close-fitting white hat. 


“The woman who knew him!” whis- 
pered Linda. “And the car!” 

An instant later the bell rang. 

Norah was badly disorganized. She 


did not even announce the mysterious 
guest, but Ann Farrah rose abruptly to 
her feet as a clear, well-bred voice asked 
for Mrs. Farrah. 

An instant later the owner of the 
voice stood in the doorway. 

“Dear Ann! How fortunate I am to 
find you here!” 


“Tna!’’? breathed Mrs. Farrah. “Oh, 


Ina! My poor, dear girl!” She turned 
to Steele. ‘This is Mrs. Morley Shan- 
non!” 


Mrs. Shannon considered them all. 

“You have the advantage of me,” she 
observed. “Ann, dear, what is it? Or 
am I supposed to know?” 

Her voice trailed off lightly. She 
turned to Linda. 
“And this is 

isn’t it?” 

“When did you get here?” demanded 
Ann Farrah imperatively. 

“Last night. I’m at your very nice 
inn, in the next town, chiefly for the 
pleasure of seeing you, Ann. My boat 
docked yesterday, and I came straight 
down here.” She looked at each in a 
puzzled way. “I seem to be—intrud- 


Ann’s beautiful niece, 


ing !”” 
Mrs. Farrah shook her head. 
“Something terrible has happened, 
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Ina,” she murmured brokenly. “Mor- 
ley r 

“Was to telephone me this morning. 
I ran into him last night, oddly enough. 
But I took advantage of his tardiness 
to drive over, directly after breakfast.” 

If she lied, she lied with consummate 
art, Steele thought. 

“What Mrs. Farrah is trying to tell 
you is this, Mrs. Shannon. Your hus- 
band, who has been a guest in this 
house, died last night. Rather—he was 
murdered.” 

“Morley Shannon—murdered ?” whis- 
pered Morley’s widow. And that was 
all. 








CHAPTER VI. 


The inquest was over. The verdict, 
to the effect that Morley Shannon, de- 
ceased, had died by violence at the hands 
of a person or persons unknown, had 
been brought in after hours of anxiety 
to ali concerned. And now, three days 
after the funeral, speculation as to the 
identity of the slayer was at fever heat 
throughout the smart summer colony. 

Those who did not know Ina Shan- 
non shrugged a casual concession to her 
guilt. The few who had known her 
since girlhood denied even the possi- 
bility of her connection with the crime. 

Her position as Shannon’s widow was 
anomalous in the extreme. It was 
known that she had lived apart from 
her husband since the first year of their 
unhappy marriage. They had not been 
divorced, because neither had cared for 
a divorce, or so the world declared. But 
their separation had been complete and 
absolute. 

And now—clever, discerning woman 
that she was—she felt the irony of being 
forced to don the garb of mourning 
widowhood. And even more keenly did 
she feel the incongruity of her position 
as guest in Linda’s establishment. 

For Mrs. Farrah had told her rebel- 
lious young niece that her only possible 
escape from unpleasant notoriety was 
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to beg Ina Shannon to transfer her 
luggage to the old Fracy house, and ac- 
cept her hospitality during the trying 
weeks to come. 

Linda had austerely given in, and 
Ina, more from impulsive pity for the 
girl’s racking ordeal than anything else, 
had accepted the least objectionable al- 
ternative. 

Mr. Steele, placed in charge of the 
investigation, was unobtrusively and 
eternally on hand. Linda, with faint, 
soft hollows beneath her big eyes, had 
ceased to betray her overwrought 
nerves when she came upon him in some 
unexpected spot. In fact, had it not 
been for her carefully guarded secret, 
she might have come to look upon him 
almost as a friend. He was an agree- 
able soul, quite unlike her conception of 
the proverbial granite-jawed symbol of 
the law. He had a gentle, almost a dep- 
recating manner as he strolled about the 
countryside, bareheaded, with an inevi- 
table brier pipe between his nice teeth, 
and it was difficult to remember that he 
had more convictions in crime to his 
credit than any other man in the central 
office. 

He did, to be sure, when Tess Madi- 
son tearfully confessed her horror of 
Rosemere, after the tragedy, and her 
longing to get back to her flat in town, 
tactfully regretting the necessity of all 
four women remaining where they 
were. 

“Even Mrs. Madison?” Ina Shannon 
had laughed scornfully. “Must she, 
too, bear the brunt of my only partially 
corroborated story?” 

Ann Farrah had realized that ever 
since the inquest, when Ina had given 
her inexplicable testimony calmly, 
coolly, scorning her imminent danger of 
arrest, she had baited the detective for 
the caution he had displayed in retard- 
ing the wheels of justice. It was wholly 
due to him that Shannon’s wife still re- 
tained her freedom. 

For Ina’s explanation was anything 
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but adequate, as she reminded them 
now. 

“How can you say such a thing, 
Ina?” declared her old friend miserably. 
“You were being driven toward the inn, 
by the truck you hailed, at the hour— 
the moment—Morley was killed! You 
reached the hotel at a little after ten. 
The room clerk testified to that, and it 
was the man from the garage connected 
with the Stanhope Arms who went to 
tow your disabled car to the Inn an 
hour later!” 

Ina, pale as wax between the sleek, 
dark wings of her hair, coiled low upon 
her neck, lay back in a long chair, ex- 
amining her beautifully kept nails. 

“But unless the boy who drove that 
truck, and picked me up at the spot 
where the wood road, as you call it, 
branches off from the highway, at 
exactly nine thirty—I had to prove to 
the rather unwilling young man that it 
was still early, by his watch, and mine, 
too; he wasn’t any too anxious to go out 
of his way to take me to the Inn—comes 
forward and admits as much, my story 
will not hold water long.” 

She smiled at Steele. 

They were not inimical, in a curious 
fashion. 

“You must give me credit for some 
aptitude for my profession, Mrs. Shan- 
non,” he told her coolly. “Of course, 
it’s quite possible that you agreed to 
meet your husband at the casino, that 
you got there, quarreled bitterly, shot 
him with the weapon you discarded ef- 
fectively afterwards, hurried back to 
your car, only to find that it would not 
start, and desperate, stumbled down the 
road to the main highway, where you 
begged a lift from the truck you men- 
tion or some other conveyance, arriving 
at the inn at the admitted hour. In that 
case, you could not have been picked up 
at nine thirty. The casino is fifteen 
minutes’ fast walking from the main 
highway. You would have been too 
afraid of the probability of the boy’s 





coming forward, and disputing the time 
of your encounter, to have lied about 
it. You couldn't foresee that he 
wouldn’t come forward and _ testify, 
either for or against you!” 

Linda, who was now given to long 
silences, spoke. 

“It was probably a truck of bootleg 
liquor; naturally the driver won’t care 
to figure in any legal proceedings. If 
he had meant to come forward, he would 
have done so before now.” 

Steele rose. 

“And since Mrs. Shannon’s state- 
ment cannot be proved, it cannot be dis- 
proved. It is only the apparently per- 
fect alibis that always leave me—skep- 
tical! And now I won’t keep you up 
any longer. Good night.” 

After he had gone Tess Madison rose 
with a pretty little yawn. 

“That’s a gentle dig at both of us, 
Linda. For according to Norah’s sworn 
word I was sleeping like a lamb at a 
quarter after nine. And, according to 
Amos, you and he were strolling over 
the links, near the birch wood. I shall 
endeavor to sleep, however, unperturbed 
by the dire hint.” 

She paused before the bookcase. 

“T don’t think he’s so wonderfully 
clever. He seems to have quite forgot- 
ten the jewel thefts, that brought him 
down originally. By the way, why has 
Amos deserted us?” 

Linda shrugged the derelictions of 
her erstwhile swain to the winds, and 
excused herself on the plea of drowsi- 
ness. 

But sleep was only a subterfuge. She 
wondered, after she had slid out of her 
dinner frock, and into a filmy negligee, 
whether she would ever sleep again. 
Her nerves were in frightful shape. 
Funny how she couldn’t endure the 
kindly dark, but had to keep the rose- 
shaded lamp on the bed stand glowing 
until dawn made golden streaks in the 
east! 

Since Amos had perjured himself in 
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her behalf she had passed a great many 
wretched hours. It had been mag- 
nificent of him to lie for her unworthy 
sake, but she guessed what it had cost 
him. For in order to save her from 
the inevitable results of the costly blun- 
der she had made when, before Ina 
Shannon appeared the morning after 
the murder, she had cried: “It was her 
car that stood there, empty, at the very 
iime when Morley Shannon was killed! 
| know, because I saw it!” he had im- 
perturbably stuck to his story of hav- 
ing accompanied her across fhe links. 

And that meant his having to swear 
to having seen Mrs. Shannon’s car 
shortly before Shannon had been shot. 
He had managed to place the time a 
half hour earlier. But his conscience 
hurt him unutterably. 

Now that Ina Shannon was Linda’s 
guest he could not bring himself to the 
point of continuing the intimacy bred 
by almost lifelong friendship, even 
though his heart was wrung for Linda’s 
plight. 

She had been obliged to tell him her 
part of the story of the tragic night, 
keeping back only the detail of the lost 
letter. That seemed an unnecessary bit 
of cruelty, to the girl. He was wretched 
enough, knowing how greatly she had 
loved Shannon, and his anxiety to keep 
her name from being connected with his 
death was pathetic. 

If he knew that that mad, adoring let- 
ter she had scrawled at the little inlaid 
desk between the windows was in the 
hands of one whose only hesitation at 
using it might be due to fear of being 
compromised in the murder itself, it 
would only augment his misery! 

She paused at the desk, remembering 
the lover’s quarrel that had reduced her 
to that tearful, scrawled protestation of 
her love, and her cheeks burned. Cer- 
tain words, phrases, rose before her. 
And suddenly she sank into the little gilt 
chair, and sat staring down at the por- 
celain fittings. 
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It struck her as incredible that she 
could have meant the words she had 
written. That she could have wept 
those bitter, regretful tears for one so 
unworthy ! 

“Am I quite heartless?” she whis- 
pered to the little Dresden ladies flank- 
ing a tinted inkwell. “Or was Amos 
right? Have I been under a spell?” 

She knew quite suddenly that the 
reason she had not told Amos of the 
stolen letter was a dreadful fear that 
the knowledge of such folly on her part 
might alter his enduring affection. And 
if she lost that 

She could think no further. With- 
out Amos there would be nothing. And 
for three days he had not come near 
her! Had she failed him too greatly, 
already ? 

She picked up a quill pen decisively. 
She did not even think of her pride. 
She had no right to consider it now! 
Unsteadily she took a striped blue-vel- 
lum envelope from a cubby-hole in the 
little desk, directed it to Mr. Amos 
Traill, at Grasslands. As her fingers 
sought the note paper her mind was 
busy with the tender and humble task 
before her. 

She uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience. 

She had used the last sheet of her 
blue writing paper in that impassioned 
plea to Morley! She remembered 
thinking that she must order more, and 
then she had forgotten to do so! Every 
drawer and cubicle in the desk was 
searched, without result, and at last she 
gave up in despair. 

She would telephone him in the morn- 
ing, instead. 





But she ‘didn’t, after all, for she 
seemed to have eluded a portion of her 
heavy cares that night, and sleep 


claimed her tired body for its own at 
last. 


It was midmorning when Norah 


knocked on her door, rousing her from 
the first deep and unbroken slumber in 
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which she had been immersed since the 
night of Morley’s death. 

Only half awake, she started up at the 
persistent tapping. 

“What is it?” 

Terror was never far from her. She 
relaxed sleepily as Norah _ entered, 
pulled up the shades, and prepared a 
place for the breakfast tray she bore. 

“I didn’t like to wake you, Miss 
Linda, but Mr. Traill is downstairs. He 
said it was important.” 

Linda rubbed her eyes, childlike, 
swung her slim and lovely feet to the 
rose rug. 

“A cold tub,” she directed. “And 
then tell him I'll be down in ten min- 
utes.” 

The exaggeration was not so gross 
as one might be led to expect. A wisp 
of a girl with short, curling tresses that 
can be transformed into a pale bronze 
crest, feather fine and soft, with one 
sweep of the comb, does not need more 
than twenty minutes for the most elabo- 
rate toilet. Especially when her skin is 
magnolia fair, and scorns cosmetics, and 
when her attire consists of a handmade 
chemise, swinging from _pastel-tinted 
ribbons, webby hose, and a straight little 
crape frock whose simplicity belies its 
outrageous cost! 

Linda was on the terrace a quarter of 
an hour later, pretending to Amos and 
herself that his coming was no more 
than a pleasant incident in the bright 
June day. 

A moment later, when the French 
doors leading into the library were 
closed, she learned why he had come, 
and why his handsome features were 
drawn, so that two deep lines marred 
the boyish mouth. 

“Linda, you didn’t tell me the truth! 
You had no right to keep any of it from 
me.” 

She touched his arm miserably. 

“I’m sorry. I thought—oh, 
does it matter?” 

Her lovely, wet eyes strayed to the 
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gloire de Dijon roses that reared their 
perfect heads about the sundial. Then 
it struck her as incredibly queer that he 
should have learned about the letter. 
Why had she taken for granted that that 
was it? 

“Who——” she began. 

“I’ve been approached—oh, very 
delicately indeed—by Crivens,” he told 
her grimly. 

She shrank back in horror. Had 
that supremely foolish letter fallen into 
his hands? Her head reeled. 

“He told me that he had come upon 
you on the edge of the birch wood, very 
close to the casino, a little after nine. 
I reminded him of your testimony at 
the inquest to the effect. He coughed 
politely, and suggested that you had dis- 
tinctly mentioned being with me. When 
he saw you, you were alone. And while 
he regretted exceedingly disputing my 
testimony, it might be necessary, in the 
course of justice!” 

Linda looked at him piteously. 

“T had so little time in which to tell 
you everything,” she pleaded. “Was 
that—all he said? How dreadful!” 

“He said that you were badly fright- 
ened, and that you begged him not to 
mention having seen you.” 

She moaned admittance of the damn- 
ing bit of folly. 

“He knows now, of course, that I am 
lying. Which of us he suspects, God 
only knows!” 

Linda was silent. 

“He has us both at his mercy, the 
damned scoundrel!’ Amos said between 
his gritted teeth. 

Linda turned suddenly; touched him. 

“Amos—perhaps he damned 
scoundrel! Perhaps he killed Morley, 
after all. If he suspects either you or 
me, why doesn’t he go to the proper 
authorities, instead of hinting at all this 
to you? What is his game?” 

“Blackmail, of course.” Traill knit 
his fair brows. “There’s a lot in what 
you say, Linda. Why doesn’t he go to 
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Steele, or the chief of police? That’s 
easy. He can’t explain his own pres- 
ence on the ground, you see. I think 
he’ll bear watching. But, no, he had no 
reason to kill Shannon. He is one of 
the few of us who had nothing against 
him. I’m sorry, Linda!” 

He looked down at his lean hands. 

“You don’t know how this thing is 
getting on my nerves. Mrs. Shannon 
is in very real danger. It’s only Steele, 
I’m thinking, who is holding off the 
officials down here. They are all for 
putting her under arrest at once. And 
when I think that my false testimony 
may help to put her behind bars 

“But it won’t do that!” Linda cried 
softly. “It’s true—all of it, even 
though you weren’t with me. D?’you 
think I’d let you swear to a real lie? 
To save myself? Oh, Amos!” 

He groaned. 

“T do believe, dear. Only—what a 
rack of torment love for one woman 
and equity toward another can make for 
aman! Linda, she may not be guilty!” 

“She is! I know she is.” Linda set 
her stubborn little mouth, and looked 
cautiously about her. They were quite 
alone, and out of earshot. “Amos, I 
heard her talking to Aunt Ann, who 
won't believe a thing against her. Aunt 
Ann was begging her to wear mourn- 
ing, for the look of the thing. And Ina 
laughed and said: ‘Strangers? We 
were enemies, and you know it! His 
death meant a great deal to me. It 
meant my freedom, my release. He 
stood between me and happiness, and 
now——’ Aunt Ann stilled the words 
on her lips. If she hadn’t P 

She sighed. 

“And yet I’d help her escape, cheat 
the law, if I could. Morley was a bad 
man, Amos; sometimes I think he de- 
served to die as he did.” 

Amos drew a deep breath. 

“T’d help her, too, Linda. For I was 
his enemy, too. I can understand her 
having wished him dead.” 
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“Don’t speak like that!’ Linda ad- 
monished sharply, and put a pace or 
two between them as the soft, throaty 
notes of a Burmese gong announced 
luncheon in the house. 

“Won't you stay?” she begged. 

“T must get back. Crivens must be 
handled carefully. But I think—I’m 
almost sure, in fact—that bravado is the 
wisest thing. I shall bid him weigh his 
word against mine, if he likes. And I 
shall refer him at once to the author- 
ities. That ought to hold him for a 
while. There’s only one way to treat 
blackmail.” 

He felt ruefully in his pockets. 

“T’ve left my cigarettes inside. Mind 
if I retrieve them?” 

She preceded him into the library; 
found Tess there at the desk. 

Mrs. Madison narrowed her roguish 
blue eyes at young Traill. 

“Tf I’m to be in poor darling Linda’s 
hands indefinitely, I shall need a more 
extensive wardrobe,” she declared. 
“I’m sending for some things.” 

He picked up his cigarette case; 
stowed it in his pocket. 

“You’re a walking advance display of 
the mode, as it is,” he teased. 

“Aren’t you staying for lunch?” she 
pouted, and Linda felt an infinitesimal 
pang at her pretty pleading. Would he 
yield for Tess, when he hadn’t for her? 

But he was adamantine, and took his 
departure forthwith. 

After luncheon Steele dropped in, 
and made it plain that he wished a word 
or two alone with Linda. 

She made a little moue of annoyance 
at sight of Norah, armed with dustpan 
and brush, entering the pleasant draw- 
ing-room at this hour of the day. 

“My entire household is disorgan- 
ized,” she assured him. “Have you 
done the library yet, Norah?” 

The pretty Irish girl answered in the 
affirmative, and whisked in to do her 
belated dusting. 

“Have you learned anything new?” 
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Linda asked innocently. “Aunt Ann is 
so dreadfully upset about the whole 
thing.”’ 

“My trip to town wasn’t quite in 
vain,” he evaded. “I went through all 
Mr. Shannon’s effects. I'll leave the 
keys to his apartment with Mrs, Shan- 
non. There are always a good many in- 
teresting bits of information to be 
gleaned from the belongings of a man 
of his type.” 

Linda winced. 

“T must tell you,” he added with a sort 
of brusque sympathy, “that I’m aware 
of your friendship for the man.” 

She had implicit confidence in Aaron 
Steele. 

“There was more than that between 
us,” she admitted a little breathlessly. 
“I—I loved him very dearly.” 

“T’ve heard that he was very de- 
voted,” Steele said. “I don’t want to 
hurt you, but, to be quite honest, he 
was hardly worth it.” 

Linda twisted her handkerchief. 

“T know that,” she told him sadly. 
“I think I knew it a long time ago. 
Don’t be afraid of hurting me. You 
found—letters, perhaps?” 

“None of yours. A great many from 
other women.” 

“T only wrote him one love letter,” 
she murmured. 

“T wanted to talk to you about some 
of them. Did you ever know that he 
and Mrs. Madison were once fairly in- 
timate ?” 

“He paid her a great deal of attention 
at one time,” Linda admitted. “And— 
he was a very fascinating man.” 

“Just so.” Steele drew a packet of 
letters from an inner pocket. “I found 
some old correspondence of theirs. All 
letters of hers.” 

Linda put out her hand. 

“May I have them, please? She is a 
good friend of mine and her life has 
been anything but easy. I should hate 
to have any old wounds reopened.” 

“T’m sorry. I can’t let you take these 
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now. They are the sort of letters to 
regain possession of which a woman 
will go to almost any lengths. They 
may have a good deal of bearing upon 
the case.” 

“You don’t mean Linda cried. 
“Why, you can’t connect her with his 
death!” 

He stowed them safely away again. 

“T told all of you last night that there 
were too many perfect alibis in this 
case. It’s quite possible that one of 
them may be punctured. If Mrs. Madi- 
son was here the entire evening of the 
twentieth, as she says’-—he shrugged, 





lifting his hands suggestively—“well 
and good!” 

Linda stared at him in shocked sur- 
prise. 


“But you can’t think—why, you have 
Norah’s testimony! Norah’s honest.” 

Mr. Steele smiled obliquely. 

“Perfectly honest, no doubt. But, 
nevertheless, she’s not to be relied upon, 
I suspect strongly.” 

He laughed under his breath. 

“You remember you asked her 
whether or not she had cleaned the li- 
brary yet, just now?” 

Linda nodded, wide-eyed. 

“She was as pink as a peony when 
she assured you that she had. Look!” 

He drew his forefinger across the big, 
Jacobean oak desk, and made visible its 
track in the surrounding film of dust 
that covered the fine wood. 

“So much motoring raises a lot of 
dust, doesn’t it? In twenty-four hours! 
And look at the fireplace.” 

Quite obviously Norah had not 
cleaned the library. The household was 
in a state of disorganization, Linda 
thought fleetly, and looked more in- 
tently at the little pile of blackened ash 
in the midst of the gray tiles of the 
hearth. Then she caught her breath in 
a strangled gasp. 

“Burned paper!” added Steele, and 
turned away. 

The one scorched, remaining scrap of 
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blue, striped vellum meant nothing to 
him, save the carelessness of an unre- 
liable, and untrustworthy, parlor maid. 

To Linda, standing statue still, it 
meant much more, It meant that those 
crisp cinders were all that was left of 
the letter she had so recklessly written 
Morley on her last sheet of imported 
blue stationery. It meant that since 
yesterday the damning bit of evidence 
had been burned, there, in her own li- 
brary. And it meant that the letter had 
fallen into hands other than those of 
Crivens! For Crivens had not been 
near the house, certainly. Was this one 
more link in the evidence against Ina? 
Or had she been downstairs at all to- 
day? Was it a clew leading in another 
direction entirely? Tess had sat at this 
desk, writing, just before lunch, Amos 
had been in the library still earlier, 
smoking, alone. 

“What did you say?’ she asked 
weakly. 

“That this in itself means that I’ve 
been careless. And that I must sub- 
stantiate Norah’s story, that’s all. 
Shall we join the others?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Steele left the racy house a prey to 
utterly conflicting theories. 

He told himself that he had never be- 
fore, in his twenty-five years of crimi- 
nal experience, undertaken a case so ap- 
parently simple and so completely baf- 
fling. His reason, his experience, both 
told him that the bitter, sardonic wife 
of Morley Shannon had slain him. The 
police officials of Rosemere could not 
be shaken from that rather obvious con- 
clusion, and his opposition to it made 
his task difficult in the extreme. 

It had been his experience that such 
crimes were the evil fruit of impulse, 
savage and unpremeditated. 

Morley Shannon had been killed by 
one frantic pull on the trigger of the 
unfound weapon. Some one who hated 
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and despised the man had met him in 
the old casino, probably by prearrange- 
ment, had engaged him in a sudden, 
short argument or quarrel—for Shan- 
non had not left the clubhouse until a 
few minutes to nine, and at nine twen- 
ty-five he had died at the hands of that 
hostile unknown! 

Steele tried to reconstruct the scene 
as he walked along a road that was still 
almost a country lane, in spite of the 
ever-encroaching, asphalt-lined motor- 
ing roads that line the entire country- 
side. 

Morley Shannon had worn a look of 
such intense surprise when he and 
Amos Traill had found him, a stiffened 
hulk supported by the table at which he 
sat. His glazed eyes, fixed in a stare 
of astonishment, told how unexpectedly 
death had come. He had waited there 
for some one he knew very well, expect- 
ing complacently the sort of scene to 
which he was well accustomed, no 
doubt. Steele could never see the face 
of the other participant in that familiar, 
often-conjectured scene, but it was 
always a woman’s figure that rose be- 
fore his vision, standing close to Shan- 
non, whipping out the weapon, firing 
it so close to the man’s heart that his 
gleaming shirt front was burned and 
blackened by the powder. 

If he could only picture the woman 
more clearly! But her face, her head, 
was ever averted, and he could not con- 
vince himself of her identity. 

He shook himself briskly from his 
reverie. 

As he had told Linda Fracy a short 
time ago, he must substantiate Norah’s 
story of her evening on duty, alone in 
the house, save for Mrs. Madison, Fri- 
day night. He had already made sure 
that she was not at the village dance 
which all the other servants had at- 
tended. That he had learned from the 
chauffeur, and had had substantiated by 
various of the village folk. 

Besides, she had been on hand at ten 
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o'clock, when Traill had brought Miss 
Fracy home from the club dance. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that, having been ordered to stay in to 
look after Mrs. Madison, who had re- 
tired with a headache, she had waited 
until her charge was supposedly asleep, 
and had then crept out herself to keep a 
tryst. She was perfectly capable of 
saying that she had been on duty all 
evening, adding weight to her fib by 
the neat description of having gone up 
to Mrs. Madison’s room, knocked soft- 
ly, and looked in only to find her asleep. 

If Mrs, Madison had been asleep— 
and it was most likely, he was forced to 
admit—her testimony would have cor- 
roborated the girl’s. She would never 
have known whether Norah had come 
to her door or not. If she had feigned 
a headache, only to steal out and meet 
Morley Shannon—the casino was as 
close to the Fracy place as it was to 
the club—she would have snatched glad- 
ly at the girl’s lie as a perfect alibi for 
herself. 

If he could discover that Norah had 
slipped away from the house that eve- 
ning, if only for an hour! He would 
be in a position then to face Tess Madi- 
son with the letters he had found among 
Shannon’s effects. 

Yet he made a wry face. 

Would a woman of Mrs. Madison’s 
ilk go to any great lengths to regain 
possession of those indiscreet letters, 
after all? For since her last, and 
almost notorious divorce from Jimmy 
Madison, she had no reputation to 
guard. It was very likely that she had 
written more than one man letters of 
amorous import. 

The more he considered the possi- 
bility of her having committed the 
crime, the less likely a solution it ap- 
peared to be. However, where a 
woman was concerned there was no 
dodging the most unlikely issues. 

Before leaving Linda he had learned 
that this was the afternoon off ceded 
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to Mrs. Hagan, the excellent cook that 
had been with her young mistress for 
the past four years, since Norman 
Fracy’s death had bereft the girl of her 
sole surviving parent. 

Mrs. Hagan always spent her Tues- 
day afternoons in the same manner, 
She waddled upstairs to ‘her own quar- 
ters, arrayed herself in the dazing splen- 
dor of purple taffeta that was her best, 
and took the three o’clock bus that 
passed Rosemere Corners to Beldon, 
where her sister resided as housekeeper 
and general factotum to a genial coun- 
try doctor. 

If he hurried, he could intercept her 
walk to the point where she took the 
bus, and, with his tongue in his humor- 
ous, smooth-shaven cheek, he flattered 
himself that he could insinuate himself 
into her good graces. A tactful refer- 
ence to a superb soufflé, of which he 
had partaken the night before, should 
serve to gain her confidence long 
enough for him to acquire a more 
definite basis for his instinctive distrust 
of Norah’s word. 

He started to cut across a meadow to 
which a languidly grazing cow seemed 
to claim all rights. She stopped chew- 
ing, shook her head reproachfully at 
him, and breathed gustily. A long- 
legged calf hovering close to her side 
was a hint to Steele to cede all rights 
in the matter of thoroughfage, and as 
she gave vent to a plaintive bellow he 
gave up a-half-hearted intention toward 
any friendly overture, and beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Warm and breathless from his en- 
counter with the bovine, he finally 
reached the dusty road down which 
Mrs. Hagan: should presently come, 
And to his gratification her ample pro- 
portions, purple-clad, hove into view be- 
fore long. 

He lifted his hat gallantly. 

She returned his greeting without en- 
thusiasm, for hers was an almost racial 
antipathy to the law in any guise, even 
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that of a pleasant-spoken young man, 
far too nice, as she herself admitted, to 
be snooping into other people’s busi- 
ness. 

But she did soften to his guileful, 
seemingly aimless comments, and when 
he delicately touched upon her culinary 
masterpieces she melted. 

“T do make a nice soufflé; sure, Miss 
Linda herself, as had thim Frinch chefs 
always until I came to her, says I can’t 
be beat by any of them. Not one!” 

“IT dare say that even a blind man 
would be won over to you by no more 
than a taste of your cooking, Mrs. 
Hagan,” he offered gravely. “And as 
for one that had any eyes ; 

She tossed her head, crowned by a 
quivering structure of pansies. 

Edward, the chauffeur, had hinted at 
the susceptibility of the imposing, pre- 
siding genius of the kitchen, and at a 
certain antagonism existing between 
her and Norah, of which Steele hoped 
to make use. 

“You're a fine woman,” he said re- 
spectfully. “Miss Fracy is lucky indeed 
to keep you, instead of losing you to 
some luckier man.” 

She prodded his adjacent ankle with 
her rolled-up umbrella, delightedly. 

“Go on with you, you blarneyer !” 

“Now don’t try to tell me that you 
haven’t had to make up your mind more 
than once between making raised bis- 
cuits for Miss Fracy and for some im- 
portunate admirer!” 

A deep chuckle sounded in her ruddy 
throat. 





“Go on with you!” But she sighed. 
“Sure an’ Mr. Hagan, who was as good 
a man as ever breathed, with all his little 
faults, always said I was a fine figure 
of a woman. I’m not saying that a chit 
like Norah Murphy has all the men in 
the world at her heels!” 

“And what would a sensible man see 
in her?” Mr. Steele wondered aloud: 

The purple pansies quivered. 

“What indeed, I’m asking as well as 
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you. But she'll come to no good end, 
that girl, with her flirty, upstart ways! 
Mind that, if you will!” 

Steele was jubilant. The bus would 
round the curve in the road in five 
minutes, but he felt that he was on the 
verge of accomplishing even more than 
he had hoped for. 

“That would be a shame, for she is a 
pretty piece.” 

“Pretty is as pretty does! I’m think- 
ing that even John Jermyn will get 
tired of her highty-tighty ways soon. 
She’s always playing him off against 
some one else, and wanting them both 
to come to heel when she snaps her little 
whip!” 

“That,” regretted Steele gravely, “‘is 
most reprehensible. And hardly hon- 


est in her dealings with the young 
man !” 

“Honest?” Mrs. Hagan — snorted 
lustily. “She’s not got the truth in her! 


Far be it from me to speak any evil of 
any poor girl working for her living,” 
she amended virtuously; “and perhaps 
she may take a turn for the better in 
spite of her sly nature, but it’s sorry for 
John Jermyn that I am. He’s a nice 
boy, and makes good pay, meeting every 
train with his Ford as he does! And 
there’s never a Friday night that he 
isn’t taking her to the movies, or else- 
where. Sure and the bus is on us now!” 

The enormous beetle of a conveyance 
drew to a stop, and Mrs. Hagan with 
a coy and downcast glance permitted 
herself to be hoisted onto the platform. 
That feat accomplished only by a blend- 
ing of strength and cunning, Steele 
wiped his brow fervently, waved a last 
good-by, and rejoiced at the sudden 
turn of the cards. 

So Norah was not only flighty, but 
she had a reputation for mendacity. 
And the flirtatious puss had a village 
swain here in Rosemere, an accessible 
young man named Jermyn who drove a 
public car and waited upon his fickle 
arbitress each Friday evening! 
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If he had seen her this last Friday! 

Steele was hot and tired, and covered 
with dust, but he forgot his weariness 
in this fresh aspect of the chase. 

By a half hour’s brisk walking he 
could reach the station, and there, 
among the lined-up taxis waiting for 
the midafternoon train, he hoped to find 
John Jermyn and his car. 

His hope was gratified. He even 
recognized the sandy-haired youth, 
pointed out to him as Jermyn, as the 
young man who had driven him from 
the station to the inn and back again 
several times. 

Jermyn, of course, knew his fare to 
be the New York detective who had 
come down to Rosemere to solve the 
mystery of Morley Shannon’s much- 
discussed death. Like every one else, 
he guessed that no more than a few 
days would elapse before the slain 
man’s widow was placed under arrest. 

He shivered with pleasure when 
Steele beckoned to him, and motioned 
to him to open the front door so that 
he could climb in beside him. 

“Take me to the inn.” He mopped 
his intelligent, bedewed brow thorough- 
ly. “Heavens, but it’s hot!” 

Steele had an instinctive and casual 
ease of manner, amounting almost to a 
sort of abstraction, that put people off 
their guard. 

“Finding some more clews?” ven- 
tured the young man heavily. 

Steele sighed. 

“Too hot. I walked over to the Cor- 
ners from Miss Fracy’s house. The 
sun’s terrific.” 

“Been up to the Fracy place, eh?” 

“Nice grounds,” Steele ceded vague- 
ly. “A nice old house, too. Ever been 
in it?” 

Young Jermyn’s jaw looked more 
clearly defined than ever. 

“Sure. I know a girl that works 
there.” 

Steele roused himself to faint in- 
terest. 


“Not Norah Murphy?” he questioned 
idly. “The parlor maid, and a darned 
pretty one, too.” 

“The same,” elucidated Jermyn, tak- 
ing a curve in the road at a clip. 
“We've been going together for quite a 
while.” 

Steele thrust both hands in his pock- 
ets in a helpless way. 

“T had some cigarettes. Now what— 
oh, here they are. Have one?” 

He looked unhappy as Jermyn took 
both hands from the wheel to hold a 
light to his smoke. It was the young 
chauffeur who veered back to the sub- 
ject of Norah. 

“She all right? 
her job?” 

“Haven't you seen her lately?” Steele 
asked innocently. 

“Not to mention.” 

The cigarette dangled from the boy’s 
lips. 

Steele permitted a friendly little smile 
to wrinkle the thin, fine skin at the cor- 
ners of his eyes. 

“That sounds very much as if you 
and Norah had quarreled. Better patch 
it up.” é; 

“That’s up to her, I guess.” 

Steele looked unconvinced. 

The boy hunched his big, awkward 
shoulders over the wheel. 

“Sure it’s up to her! We've been 
going steady for the last year, ever 
since she came down here last summer 
for the first time. I haven’t blown any 
coin on any other dame, or even looked 
at one. They get you like that some- 
times, don’t they ?” 

“Frequently,” agreed Steele. 

“Well, she’s been acting up ever since 
Miss Fracy opened up the house this 
year, that’s all.” 

“It’s a prerogative of her sex, my 
dear boy. They all will, if you let 
them.” 

“Next time I start first!” threatened 
Jermyn. “I’m pretty sore, I guess.” 

He lasped into a sulky sort of silence 
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hat Steele made no attempt to disturb. 
He knew the boy was on the verge of a 
sudden burst of confidence. 

“It was the night Mr. Shannon got 
shot that finished her with me!” ex- 
oloded Jermyn suddenly. 

Steele stared at him. 

“Now don’t hint at such dire things,” 
he advised amusedly. “Or the chief of 
police down here will begin grilling one 
of you as a suspect. They’re anxious 
to put the bracelets on some one.” 

“Gosh!” The boy laughed. “I 
wasn’t thinking of anything like that.” 

“Neither was I,” said Steele gravely. 

Jermyn drew a deep breath. 

“Don’t know why I’m shooting my 
head off to you, of all people. Funny, 
isn’t it? I guess it’s because you’ve got 
the habit of letting people talk to you.” 

“Very likely,” admitted Steele. “But 
if you’d rather not x 

“T wouldn’t. I’ve got to blow up to 
somebody and it might as well be you. 
Norah’s been acting up with me for 
quite a while, as I said. But Friday 
night finished it up brown. I see her 
every Friday night, you know. We 
put over a movie down at the opera 
house, or take in a dance, or anything 
Norah likes. Well, she was to meet me 
at the drug store at eight, but she didn’t 
show up. That got me pretty hot, I'll 
tell the world.” 

Steele lit a fresh cigarette. 

“Didn’t she tell you afterwards that 
Miss Fracy asked her to stay in that 
evening because one of ‘her guests re- 
tired with a headache, and she didn’t 
want her left alone?” 





“Something like that. But that 
couldn’t square things. No, sir! I 
hung around—she might have tele- 


phoned the drug store, but she didn’t— 
and about nine o’clock I cranked up 
Lizzie and started up to Fracy’s.” 

Steele leaned forward, tense in every 
muscle. 

“You did?” 

“You bet I did!” Jermyn answered 
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with feeling. “I wasn’t going to let her 
put anything over on me; not on your 
life, I wasn’t!” 

“Did you—meet any one on the 


way ?” 
“Gosh, I don’t know.” Jermyn 
scratched his sandy head as_ they 


swerved aside to let a big, gray car pass 
them, and Steele eyed the casually 
guarded wheel with anxiety. To ride 
with Jermyn was a colorful experience. 
“Might help you a lot if I’d seen any 
one, and remembered. Too bad! Well, 
I got up there. Parked Lizzie on the 
rear drive, and went to the kitchen gar- 
den. I rang long and loud enough to 
wake the dead.” 

“And no one answered your ring?” 

Steele was quivering with eagerness. 
Was his vague, troubling theory about 
to be proved sound? 

“T guess I waited there for five or ten 
minutes. Mad clear through.” 

“She wasn’t there!” exulted Steele 
under his breath. 

“Sure she was there!” 
Johnny Jermyn sullenly. “Just as I 
turned to go she came out of the 
kitchen, down the walk, and spoke to 
me over the gate. Over the gate, mind 
you! Keeping the latch down! Said 
she knew it was me all the time. Just 
came to the gate because she knew me 
for the stubborn fool I was, and she 
didn’t want me to wake the dead! 
Fussed? I never saw Norah colog up 
like she did.” 

Steele never heard the rest of the 
boy’s bitter soliloquy. 

“Damn!” he said flatly. 

Jermyn looked at him as he tossed 
his burning cigarette to the dusty road. 

“T burned my fingers,” he exclaimed. 


declared 


“So she was there all the time! Well, 
well.” 
They were approaching the inn. 


Steele collected himself with a start. 
“Tell you what! Wait outside here 

for me. I shan’t be a moment. Then 

you can drive me back as close to the 
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old casino as you can. I want to take 
another look at the place.” 

And leaving the sullen swain to a 
vicarious thrill, he went in to the desk 
to pick up any mail that might have ac- 
cumulated for him during the past 
twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Steele stood on the porch of the 
casino, that was merely a slightly pa- 
thetic, low-lying edifice of rustic design 
at this brilliant hour of the afternoon. 

Just behind him the padlocked door 
and two sealed windows testified to the 
county coroner’s continued interest in 
the house of Shannon’s unsolved death. 

Steele jingled the key to the padlock 
reflectively on his chain. As deputy of 
an even higher authority than that dis- 
played unctuously by the undersized 
chief of police of the little town of 
Rosemere, he had free access to the 
place. 

Many times he had gone over the 
scene of the crime inch by inch, to no 
avail. The walls, the window sills, the 
frugal furnishings of the long, raftered 
room, yielded no trace of evidence. 

Queer, thought Steele. One person 
could hardly enter a room, even mo- 
mentarily, and not leave behind him or 
her an indisputable trace of having been 
there. But when it came to two or 
more people, the traces were always less 
distinct. It was as if each personality 
had blurred the other. 

Morley Shannon and Morley Shan- 
non’s slayer had each stood on these 
rotting steps. Who else had _ stood 
there, clinging, perhaps, to this insecure’ 
railing, the night Shannon had died? 

Steele was forced to abandon his in- 
terest in Tess Madison after hearing 
Jermyn’s story. Norah had been in the 
Fracy house at the hour, almost the mo- 
ment, of the murder. She had sworn 
that, a few minutes before the shot that 
killed Shannon had been fired, she had 


trun upstairs, knocked at Mrs. Madi- 
son’s door, and, hearing no response, 
had looked in. She had sworn that 
Tess Madison had been lying on the 
bed, asleep. 

Now that the girl’s presence in the 
house was proved, there was no reason 
to doubt her word as to what she had 
done. Steele had learned that people 
lie at the urge of fear, or self-interest, 
or hysteria. But there was always an 
underlying motive to which the urge 
itself could be attributed. And in this 
case there was none. 

He would have to forget the impas- 
sioned, faded letters he had found in 
Shannon’s escritoire, and start afresh. 

Ina Shannon! 

Why was he so sure that she had noth- 
ing to do with the perpetration of the 
crime? Simply because every instinct told 
him that she was not the type of woman 
to kill. And, after all, where was her 
motive? He knew, of course, that 
Shannon had been paying marked at- 
tention to Linda Fracy, that their names 
had been coupled for months. That 
was why Mrs. Farrah had come back 
to America, no doubt. She wanted to 
save the child from the juggernaut of 
destruction that threatened to over- 
whelm her. If he hadn’t known that 
Mrs. Farrah had spent the entire eve- 
ning, with no hour, early or late, un- 
accounted for, in the midst of a dozen 
old friends and, associates, he might 
have conceived it possible that she had 
killed Shannon in order to save the mad 
child from this romantic pirate. 

But Ina Shannon had been living 
apart from her husband for ten years. 
He was nothing to her. His affairs of 
the heart were but items of amusing in- 
terest to her. She may have wanted her 
freedom. He doubted if she had 
wanted it badly enough to kill Shannon 
in order to get it, for he had learned 
that there was no man in her life. 

The only other people in Rosemere 
who had any motivation for the crime 
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were Linda Fracy herself, and Amos 
Traill. The girl, because she loved the 
worthless bounder, and may have dis- 
covered his innate falsity; Traill, be- 
cause it was obvious that he adored 
Linda. The red mist of jealousy has 
roused many a man to desperation. 
Then, he must have realized how utterly 
dishonorable a man was Morley Shan- 
non. ’ 

If both he and Linda Fracy, honor- 
able and law-abiding people, had not 
each accounted for the other by telling 
of their stroll across the golf links dur- 
ing the crucial hour, he could have built 
up a reasonable fabrication of the 
crime. 

If the girl had had a rendezvous with 
Shannon, for instance, and Traill had 
got wind of it, had hurried after her to 
plead with her not to do anything so 
rash as the thing Shannon might easily 
suggest! If he had found them to- 
gether, and, in a blind moment of pas- 
sion, had threatened Shannon! The 
older man might have taunted him, and 
Traill 

He shook himself out of the tan- 
talizingly credible invention of his fer- 
tile imagination with a smile. Linda 
Fracy had loved the dead man. She 
would hardly lie consistently to shield 
his slayer! 

But was it not possible that Linda 
herself had turned against her worth- 
less lover, having learned the stuff of 
which his love was made, had killed him 
in a moment of blind fury, had been 
found there, a figure of terrified guilt, 
by Traill? 

He might easily promise to shield 
her from the consequences of her act of 
passion. And knowing Traill even 
slightly, Steele believed him to be quite 
capable of the dangerous, generous im- 
pulse. 

If the weapon could only be found! 
That, so far, had eluded the combined 
efforts of all concerned to unearth it. 

It might be lying concealed at any 
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spot along the roadway for miles. It 
might glint beneath the thick camou- 
flage of foliage within a hundred yards 
of where he stood. A .32 caliber 
Colt, was the tale the bullet told. And 
with its identification number and pos- 
sible finger prints, it had been removed 
from the scene by the slayer, retained, 
or thrown away in some unfrequented 
spot. 

There were so many people who had 
the best of reasons for wanting Morley 
Shannon out of the way. Which of 
them had succumbed to the urge, and 
fired the shot that found its way to his 
fickle heart ? 

What a lonely spot this casino was! 
What a rendezvous for those who pre- 
ferred a secret meeting place for the ac- 
complishment of their ptirpose! 

A sudden possibility assailed him for 
the first time. Could it be that Morley 
Shannon had not been killed by any one 
who had personal reasons for a vin- 
dictive hatred of the man, but by some 
one implicated in the many jewel thefts, 
that, in all, aggregated over a hundred 
thousand dollars? 

Supposing that Shannon, unwitting- 
ly, had stumbled onto the solution of the 
puzzling and mysterious robberies? He 
might even have come upon the cache 
of the jewels, and, before he had a 
chance to tell what he knew, have been 
rendered silent forever. 

The theory was worth following up. 
For since the murder not a single rob- 
bery had taken place. Was he at last on 
the right track, Steele asked himself, 
and started with astonishthent. His 
solitude was threatened by a slender, 
white-clad figure moving down the 
wood road, sun dappled, beneath a 
white-taffeta parasol. 

She had already seen him, and she 
lifted the sunshade to wave a charming 
greeting at him. He went to meet her. 

“Mrs. Madison!” 

She nodded her pretty, blond head, 
and as if by common consent they 
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scrambled up the pine-carpeted slope to- 
gether. 

“I couldn’t resist coming here, in 
broad daylight. There’s so much lure 
to the gruesome, don’t you think?” 

He hesitated. 

“Frankly, there is very little that is 
gruesome to me. And, in consequence, 
I find very little lure. Crime is an in- 
teresting mathematical problem to be 
solved, no more, no less.” 

She shivered affectedly, lifted her 
large, exquisitely clear blue eyes to his. 
They were so cerulean, so childlike, that 
he found it hard to realize that this 
petal-skinned woman had been dragged 
through the mire of a nasty divorce, 
that her name was uttered with a telling 
shrug, a meaning lift of feminine 
brows. Theri he remembered that a 
certain Englishwoman, notorious in 
courts of criminal procedure and in the 
press, had had overbig, crystal-clear 
eyes the color of drenched violets. 

It didn’t always do to judge by ex- 
ternals. 

“It’s so perfectly amazing to me that 
they haven’t found the weapon!” she 
told him. “Unless whoever killed him 
took it away, and has it now. But that 
wouldn’t be safe, would it? If I killed 
any one, I should discard the symbol of 
my crime as quickly as possible, I’m 
sure.” 

She looked expectantly toward the 
casino. 

“How sad and somber it does look, 
doesn’t it? May I go up on the porch 
and peek in?” 

“Tt is padlocked still, by order of the 
coroner, but look in the windows if you 
like.” 

Tess Madison still managed to inspire 
every man with an indulgent, protective 
surge of regard. She was so soft, so 
small, so suggestive of something airy 
and transient as a butterfly, whose 
bright wings are ever in danger of 
hurt. 

“O-oh! How dark it is inside! And 


what a darling fireplace. It has a brick 
oven, hasn’t it?” 

They peered in together. 

“Transplanted, I presume, from some 
old farmhouse on the Island.” 

“The revolver couldn’t have been left 
in there? But you’ve looked, of course. 
How stupid of me!” 

He smiled at her big-eyed deprecation 
of her own suggestion. 

“Oh, yes; we’ve scoured everything 
pretty thoroughly. The oven was 
empty of everything but the grit from 
the sand-and-plaster filling that cement- 
ed it so long ago that it’s begun to crum- 
ble. Nasty stuff!” 

“But so quaint and old-fashioned,” 
she enthused. “I’ve seen enough. It 
gives me the creeps.” She was a little 
pale under her rouge. “Shall we go, or 
am I interrupting some thrilling task of 
yours ?” 

He denied this. 

“Lovely country about here. Where 
shall we go, and which path shall we 
take to get there?” 

“These birch woods are lovely,” she 
acceded. “And I’m not afraid of 
brambles, either.” 

“But your dress!” he objected. 

She shrugged airily. 

“Tt’s an old thing! And clothes, my 
dear man, are created to add to the 
pleasure of life, not to detract from it.” 

She furled her parasol, let the sun 
glint down upon her blond curls. What 
a doll she was, Steele thought amusedly. 

She could afford to dance on ahead 
through the birch trees, careless of the 
low-hanging twigs that caught in her 
hair, and disordered its yellow perfec- 
tion. She was charming with a dryad- 
like disarray to her toilet, with her hair 
sliding into a soft bun at the back of 
her neck, and she knew it. 

“Whose land is this?” asked Steele 
breathlessly. 

She turned, fanning herself with a 
handkerchief, beautifully flushed. 

“Across this stone wall the Traill 
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place begins, and stretches on the other 
side of the casino to the long stretch 
called Brier Field. You can’t see the 
house from hete, but it’s a lovely place. 
You’ve been there, of course.” 

He nodded, eyes twinkling pleasantly. 

“In a professional capacity only.” 

She sighed. 

“T keep forgetting that you are—a 
detective !” 

He bowed. 

“I’m very grateful to you!” 

She sent him a soft little look. 

“It’s awfully hot in the woods, isn’t 
it? And the flies are such a nuisance. 
Shall we trespass?” 

“Across the Traill land?” 

She nodded. 

“There’s an opening somewhere 
along the line, I suppose,” he suggested, 
as she made for the old-fashioned stone 
wall just beyond a reddish beech tree. 
The stones had an unstable look. 

“Better let me give you a hand,” he 
warned, and hurried forward. 

Too late! She had mounted tenta- 
tively, stood poised there uncertainly 
for an instant, and, with an unwise 
movement of her slippered foot, struck 
one ill-balanced stone. 

The rocks beneath her feet gave way. 
She slipped, just missed being im- 
prisoned by a loosened toy boulder that 
might have hurt her foot badly, had it 
rolled upon the slender instep, and tum- 
bled into Steele’s arms. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded. 

She winced, bent to rub her ankle 
that had been hit a glancing blow. 

“No! One rock just nipped me in 
the ankle bone. These walls 
aren’t good climbing are 
they ?” 

He was not listening to her. A sharp 
exclamation burst from his lips, and 
he stooped to recover a dully gleaming 
something that, misplaced by the small 
landslide, lay discolored among the 
ruins. 

Tess Madison uttered a shrill little 
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cry, and clapped her pink palm to her 
mouth. 

“The. missing weapon!’ Steele whis- 
pered, and deftly held it away from her 
extended hand. “No, better not touch 


it! I’m holding it very carefully, you 
see. There may be some finger prints 
on it. Good heavens! What luck to 


have found it by this fluke!” 

He examined it with a practiced hand, 

“A Colt .32 caliber with one shot 
fired. A bit rusty but it has rained 
twice since Friday.” 

“Was—was Morley Shannon killed 
with that?” 

“Without any doubt.” 

Steele looked very grave. 

“But how does it happen to be hidden 
here—in Amos’ wall?” she asked with 
the upward inflection of doubt and as- 
tonishment. 

“That is for us to find out. A good 
hiding place. If you hadn’t climbed 
over the wall—or tried to—at this pre- 
cise spot, it might never have been 
found.” 

Her large blue eyes gazed at him. 

“T was never so excited in my life! 
Oh, let me look at it again!” 

He withdrew it from the enveloping 
folds of the handkerchief. 

“Hasn’t it a wicked look? Oh!” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Why do you add that—‘Oh?’” 

She was very pale, and she looked at 
him beseechingly. 

“I—oh, I’m mistaken of course. I 
must be. But I thought for a moment 
that I recognized that revolver!’ 

“Recognized it?” 

Her small, perfectly kept hands flut- 
tered about appealingly. 

“I—oh, there’s some mistake. There 
must be!” 

She spoke so vehemently that 
knew there was not. 

“Whose did you think for a moment 
that it was?” he asked gently. 

He had to bend over her to catch her 
whispered words. 


he 
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“Amos Traill’s... 1 don’t think. I 
know. If I’m wronging him, I’m sorry. 
But you can find out before—before 
you do anything?” 

“Of course!” he reasurred her. 

“He had one just like it!” she went 
on defensively. “But there are thou- 
sands just like it, aren’t there?” 

He smiled. 

“Tt only took one of them to kill 
Morley Shannon. Every revolver put 
on the market is numbered. If the pur- 
chaser of this weapon bought it in this 
State, it will be easily traced. So you 
think it is Traill’s.” 

She turned half away from him, her 
small mouth working piteously, her 
handkerchief rolled into a ball between 
her palms. 

“How horrible!” 

He looked at her sharply, and she 
would not meet his eyes. 

“Mrs. Madison, the mere finding of 
this weapon, that resembled one Traill 
had, or has, wouldn’t distress you so 
unless it corroborated some theory or 
belief of your own. Won’t you tell me 
why the finding of this particular re- 
volver means so much to you?” 

“Have I any right to share my own 
doubts and fears?” 

She bent her head in _ perplexity. 
Spoke again at last. 

“Yes; it’s the only thing to do. Be- 
cause—it might be Linda next.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She looked at him gently. 

“T love Linda Fracy. She’s been 
kinder to me than any other living soul. 
And I'd sacrifice anybody to secure her 
happiness, her safety!” 

She stopped with a little catch in her 
breath. 

“You mean ?” 

“That I’ve suspected Amos Traill of 
killing Shannon ever since it happened. 
Mr. Steele, they weren’t together during 
that all-important hour !”’ 

He started. 

“How do vou know that?” 


She sat down suddenly under the big 
beech tree, small and lovely and 
splashed with reddish light. Her small, 
nervous hands plucked at the deep 
tucks in her organdie frock restlessly. 

“I’m going to tell all I know—and all 
I suspect—because I love Linda, and 
because I know that she is capable of 
shielding Amos Traill at the expense of 
her own safety. I saw her when Amos 
brought her home from the dance at a 
little after ten Friday night. She was 
—in terror. So pale that I remember 
asking her what had happened. She 
said she hadn’t seen Morley for an hour 
or so—he had taken her to the dance, 
you know—and that Amos had brought 
her home. She hadn't felt well, and 
the party had been a bore.” 

“But all that means nothing,” inter- 
posed Steele. 

Tess went on, as if she were flaying 
herself to a stern duty. 

“Her room is next to mine, and I 
heard her crying softly nearly all night. 
She knew then that Morley Shannon 
was dead. She had been shielding him 
ever since by saying that they were to- 
gether!” 

“But look here!” expostulated Steele. 
“She was in love with Shannon. Why 
should she shield the man who killed 
him? Where’s the logic in it?” 

“She is a creature of impulse—of 
generous impulse, as I can testify,” 
Tess Madison said slowly. “And Amos 
Traill and she were practically brought 
up together. He loved her desperately.” 
She smiled pitifully. “She tried to 
steer his affections in my direction, 
without much success. If she knew 
that a boy who loved her had killed 
Shannon, who was a bounder, for her 
sake—possibly to save her from some- 
thing dreadful—don’t you think she 
would shield him to the last ditch?” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh, this is feminine intuition, I sup- 
pose. But, having found the revolver— 
that is so like Amos’—question them 
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separately ;about the stroll they took 
across the links. Don’t you see what 
I’m afraid.of?. That it will be found 
out that Linda was at the casino, pos- 
sibly to meet Shannon, and that eventu- 
ally suspicion will turn in her direc- 
tion |” 

She rose. 

“T wish you—luck, in a way, I sup- 
pose. For Amos is nothing to me, and 
Linda is everything. Of course, I'll not 
mention any of this.” 

“You won’t mind if I don’t go back 
to the house with you, then?” 

“Of course not.” 

She held out her hand, and was gone. 

Steele, hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, whistled silently. Then he 
directed his steps across the unreliable 
stone wall, and toward the Traill house 
that was hidden by the crest of the 
hill. 


Very late that afternoon he was ush- 
ered into the library. Amos Traill was 
alone. He greeted him pleasantly 
enough, and Steele felt an absurd. senti- 
mental revulsion from the task he was 
about to perform. 

“What’s the latest?” asked Amos. 

Steele didn’t seat himself, but 
lounged against the desk. 

“You keep a gun in the house, don’t 
you?” he asked idly. 

“T used to.” Traill hesitated. “But 
the thing disappeared—I don’t know 
how long ago. One doesn’t check up 
on such things often. It was a revol- 
ver, and I kept it here.” 

His hand pulled toward him the desk 
drawer. 

Steele thrust forward the Colt he had 
found a few hours ago. 

“Ts this it?” 

Amos shoved back his chair. 

“T—yes.” He spoke in a queer, flur- 
ried tone. “Where did you 24 

“This was found carefully hidden 
under some stones in the stone wall 
bordering your estate, Mr. Traill. It 
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is, aS you see, a Colt, .32 caliber. One 
bullet has been fired from it—recently.” 

Amos Traill was very. pale. 

“Upon my honor, I have known 
nothing of its whereabouts for weeks— 
a good many of them. It’s mine, I ad- 
mit.” 

“That has already been ascertained,” 
Steele said dryly. ‘““Mrs. Madison recog- 
nized it as yours, and I wired to have 
the license plate confirmed.” 

Amos laughed sardonically. 

“And now,” added Steele gravely, “it 
is my unpleasant duty to place you 
under arrest for the murder of Morley 
Shannon on the night of the twenty- 
first of June. I have the warrant here.” 

Amos Traill drew an unsteady breath. 

“Miss Fracy he began, and 
clamped shut his pleasant young mouth. 
“T have nothing whatever to say.” 

Steele laid a not unkindly hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“And now I'll have to ask you to 
come with me. Will your butler—Criv- 
ens, isn’t it?—have a car sent around?” 
he asked. 

“IT discharged him this morning for 
insolence. He took the noon train,” 
Amos muttered mechanically. “You 
mean you're arresting me for Shannon’s 
murder simply because you found my 
revolver—if Crivens were here, he 
could tell you how long it’s been since I 
asked him to clean it, and we found it 
was gone—near the scene of the 
crime ?” 

Steele shook his head. 

“There’s more than this against you. 
I’m quite willing to tell you that your 
story and Miss Fracy’s didn’t altogether 
satisfy me. She corrected herself once 
or twice. And so I finally learned the 
truth.” 

The boy put out his hands, uncon- 
scious of Steele’s intent gaze. 

“All right! I’m ready to go. If 
you have the evidence you say you have 
against me, prove me guilty in the 
dock.” 
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And Steele, with a little sigh of re- 
gret, did his duty. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The news of Amos Traill’s arrest 
spread like wildfire throughout Rose- 
mere. 

Linda—a heartbroken, desolate Linda 
—sought out Steele at his inn early 
the next morning, and tearfully capit- 
ulated. Before she had nerved herself 
to her confession he stopped her with 
an authoritative forefinger. 

“T think I can guess what you are 
about to tell me. I implied to Traill 
that you had already told your share 
of the night’s proceedings, and he put 
out his hands for the handcuffs he con- 
sidered were part of my equipment.” 

“Beast!” sobbed Linda. “I know 
that. I’ve seen him already this morn- 
ing.” 

Steele looked rueful. 

“You have? That’s nice! I like the 
boy. Now tell me the whole thing, 
hair, hide, and bones.” 

She wiped away a splash of tears 
that clung to her upturned lashes, and 
proceeded with her sorry little tale. 

Steele listened intently until the end. 

“Now why,” he ruminated, “didn’t 
you tell all this before? Oh, I under- 
stand. You were afraid, of course. It 
was a frightful experience. And you've 
kept your nerve up wonderfully. Now, 
are you perfectly sure that not a detail 
has escaped you?” 

Linda smoothed her suéde gloves out 
on her knee. 

“There was—one thing more. And 
that, on my honor, is all.” She looked 
at him wistfully. “You remember that 
you were at my house early vesterday 
afternoon?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You called my attention to the un- 
swept tiles of the library fireplace—we 
were checking up on Norah.” 

“Ves,” 


“To you, those scraps of burned 
paper were simply a symbol of the girl’s 
carelessness. But you can imagine my 
dismay when I saw a tiny, scorched 
remnant of a sheet of striped blue vel- 
lum—rather expensive letter paper I 
had imported for my own use, and used 
up some time ago. All but one sheet! 
That sheet was dedicated to the most 
foolish letter I ever wrote. Mr. Steele, 
the morning before Morley Shannon’s 
death we quarreled. He hurt me, and 
reduced me to a tearful, tormented girl; 
I forgot there was such a thing as pride. 

“T wrote him, offering him my heart 
on that striped paper, and stole down 
to the casino to hide the letter in the lit- 
tle brick oven there. He and I used it 
as a post office before! 

“T know he looked for my letter, 
found it, and that it was taken from his 
dead body by the person who killed 
him. Either that, or the slayer got the 
letter before Morley reached our tryst- 
ing place. For I did feel in his pockets, 
looked all over the place when I got 
there. It was gone. How or where, I 
have no idea. But yesterday morning I 
realized that those blackened scraps 
were all that remained of my folly. 
And they hadn’t been in the fireplace 
the night before, late!” 

“Who had access to that room?” 

“All of us. That morning I slept 
late, and came down to find Amos wait- 
ing for me there. We went out and 
talked in the garden, and when we re- 
turned to the library Tess was writing 
a letter. Mrs. Shannon had come down 
to get a book, just after breakfast, I 
learned later!” 

“So much for that. It’s important, 
however—most important. Now about 
Traill’s butler, Crivens. You met him 
on the Traill grounds, not far from the 
casino, eh? What was he doing there, 
I wonder ?” 

“Did I tell you that he approached 
Amos yesterday for blackmail?” 

Steele shook his head. 
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“What did Mr. Traill tell him?” 

“To go to you,” 

“Indeed! He said yesterday that. he 
had discharged the fellow. If I had 
known then what I know now 4 

Steele stroked his chin reflectively. 

Linda clasped her hands. 

“Mr. Steele, you can’t mean that you 
still think him guilty! Amos couldn’t 
have killed any one, and he was protect- 
ing me all the time! You've got to set 
him free!” 

“But the 
property !” 

“He told you he hasn’t seen it for 
weeks! I. know that’s true. Please 
release him on bail or something.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

She gathered up her faille wrap. 

“You won't?” 

“T can’t.” 

He rose to help her into the em- 
broidered coat. 

“But I shall, however, look into Criv- 
ens’ background very carefully. 
don’t happen to know from what agency 
he came?” 

“N-no! 3ut I do remember this. 
He said he had last been employed by 
Mrs. Manson, of the Plaza Arms. 
Amos engaged him shortly after his 
mother died, and I happened to inter- 
view him. He was a perfectly ripping 
servant! Like something on the stage, 
you know.” 

Steele scrawled down the name. 

“T shall look up Mr. Edward Criv- 
ens immediately, by wire. I ought to 
have a report on him late to-day. But 
don’t pin your hopes on that; it’s quite 
likely that he is a blameless soul with an 
eye out for the main chance. Blackmail 
is practiced freely by the best of serv- 
ants! And now—don’t be de- 
pressed.” 

She turned a 
upon him. 

“Depressed! When the man I 
She stopped short. “I didn’t know how 
much he meant to me until this terrible 








gun, hidden on his own 
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sad little countenance 
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thing happened. But I do now. 
There’s nothing I’ll leave undone to find 
the real murderer! Mr. Steele, that 
woman did it!” 

He looked at her. 

“Ina Shannon! How she got 
hold of his pistol—if, as you say, it was 
undoubtedly the one from which the 
bullet was fired—I can’t tell. But it 
was she. It must have been she. Amos 
swore to me that he didn’t do it, that he 
was down at the water’s edge alone, all 
the time I was gone, and I believe him 
utterly !” 

“Don’t abandon your faith in him, 
then,” he told her tersely. 

And she thought as she descended the 
front steps of the shoddy, village hotel, 
what an odd thing that was for him to 
say. 

But after all he came out to stand be- 
side the roadster which she had driven 
over in. 

“Now that an arrest has been made, 
there will be no further need to keep 
the casino padlocked, I suppose,” he re- 
flected. 

She shrugged drearily. 

“It doesn’t belong to me. Good-by, 
and thank you for the ‘chilly comfort 
you've given me.” 

He had been fairly decent, she sup- 
posed. 

At luncheon she could not bear to 
face Ina Shannon, whose guilt still 
seemed an inevitable thing, or even 
sympathetic, tender Tess, who had wept 
when she confessed her unwitting share 
in the discovery of the weapon, and so 
she had a luncheon tray sent up to her 
room. 

She supposed dully, now that the 
murder was deemed solved by these 
louts of village officials, and even clever 
Steele himself, Mrs. Shannon and Tess 
would get away as soon as they decently 
could. She hoped so, with all her 
heart. 

In the afternoon she came down- 
stairs, and sat listlessly on the terrace 
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until dinner time, waiting in vain for 
the telephone to ring. 

Once, when its shrill summons 
sounded from the library, she sprang up 
to answer it, but found Mrs. Madison 
already chatting gayly into the mouth- 
piece. The call was for her. 

Presently she came out to join her. 

“Darling, I want you to tell me the 
truth. Would you rather have me 
here, or shall I go back to town? 
You're hideously upset by all this, and 
you may want to be let alone, for a 
time!” 

Linda looked at her gratefully. 

“J think I want to be alone,” she said 
faintly. 

Tess bent and kissed her lightly. 

“IT thought so. I'll leave on the first 
morning train, and then, when you 
really want to, you shall come to me.” 

“T don’t even know what is going to 
happen!” cried Linda. “He’s to go be- 
fore the grand jury, and then be tried, 
unless something happens.” 

“Do the police think him guilty, or 
is it just one of those arrests made to 
satisfy the gluttony of the press?” won- 
cered Tess. 

Linda shook her bronze head. 

“T don’t know. They seem to think 
that the case is closed, already; that 
everything is solved! They’re not even 
going to keep that dreadful place under 
lock and key any longer!” 

Tess stroked the girl’s hair abstract- 
edly. 

“Poor darling !’ 

Linda shook off the caressing hand 
pettishly. 

“Don’t pity me. Unless—it comes to 
the worst. You don’t believe in his in- 
nocence, but I do!” 

“I wish I could!” regretted Tess. 

The day dragged on. Linda suffered 
acutely. 

At dinner Mrs. Farrah suggested 
wearily that Linda close the house; es- 
cape as much publicity as possible by 
leaving Rosemere until the time of the 


trial. She, Mrs. Farrah, was complete- 
ly worn out with the happenings of the 
past week. She couldn’t endure two 
months more of the same sort of thing. 

Linda murmured a stilted expression 
of sympathy. 

“IT wouldn’t think of keeping you 
here, Aunt Ann. You must leave when 
Mrs. Shannon does.” 

“And leave you here alone?” de- 
manded her aunt. 

“T couldn’t possibly go away from 
Rosemere.” 

“Amos would be the last person to 
want you to stay!” said her aunt. 

“Still, I’m going to stay. Do you 
think I’d get out from under now, when 
he needs me most? It’s my fault that 
he’s in these straits; I know that.” Her 
voice broke, steadied. ‘And besides, 
I’m going to marry him as soon as all 
this is over.” 

When the smoke of the explosion had 
cleared away Ina Shannon spoke de- 
cisively. 

“T hope she will marry him. Don’t 
be absurd, Ann.” 

“But the scandal, the awfulness of it! 
To marry a man who has been on trial 
for his life!’ 

Ina shrugged. 

“I don’t know whether or not he 
killed Morley. I’m certainly in no posi- 
tion to be bitter or vindictve.” 

“No!” breathed Linda, eyes fixed 
upon hers, and walked away. 

Then she was in for a nerve-racking 
hour of solitude. The household re- 
tired early. The small sounds betoken- 
ing this came at intervals, and at last 
were silent. Linda sensed the awful 
loneliness of the sole conscious and alert 
person in a ménage of sleepers. 

She knew that it was futile to un- 
dress, brush her hair, go to bed. Her 
attention, strained to the utmost, could 
not be fixed upon the pages of a book. 
She could only huddle in a chair drawn 
close to the window, and consider the 
tragic and sinister procession of events. 
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She knew now that she loved Amos 
Traill, The other thing had been a 
madness, an infatuation whose fruition 
could only be evil. And Amos—kind, 
tender, dear Amos—was lying on a 
wretched iron cot in the county jail, 
charged with murder! 

She was so utterly helpless! Here, 
under her roof, lay the woman whom 
she felt to be the real culprit. Cold, 

Ina Shannon was never the 
woman to undergo an impulse of tender- 
or conscience-stricken regret. 
Linda sensed that Shannon himself had 
killed or uprooted every seed of gentle- 
ness in her nature. Ironic, she thought! 

Somewhere in the house a clock tolled 
twelve. Was Amos counting the dark 
hours, too? 


weary 


ness 


Linda shivered. 

\nd then she heard the faint, but un- 
mistakable sound of a footfall just ott- 
side her door. 

Her was in darkness. She 
waited, with a queer little sense of ap- 
prehension, in perfect silence. And 
then, by the light of the half-full moon 
that struck across the floor, she saw the 
door knob turn, oh, so gently. The 
whole proceeding was without an iota 
of noise. Her door was locked. It 
never occurred to Linda to call out, or 
She simply sat 


room 


move. waiting, big- 
eyed. 

The handle was And by 
straining her ears she fancied she heard 
that padded footfall farther down the 
hall, toward 

Some one was leaving the house under 


released. 


the staircase. 

cover of darkness, and for some secret 
purpose. 

After a 
reasonable length of time she opened it 
oundlessly. A dim light burned in the 
all, which was She glanced 
up and down it fearsomely and caught 
her breath. 


Linda crept to her door. 
| 


1 


empty. 


Ina Shannon’s door, opposite that of 
her aunt’s room, was standing slightly 
ajar. It was only reasonable to suppose 
that it was Ina Shannon who had crept 
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down the hall, stopping to try Linda’s 
door, a few minutes earlier. 

What was she doing up at this hour? 
Linda felt a tremor go through her 
limbs, and an intuitive flash told her 
that it was not only desirable but urgent 
to follow her downstairs. She heard a 
faint creak from the lower landing as 
the cautious woman descended, step by 
step. 

She went quietly to her closet, took a 
dark dressing gown from its hanger, 
that the light color of her filmy negligee 
should not betray her, slipped her flash 
light into its pocket, and gained the 
staircase, as quietly as the woman who 
had gone before. 

For what was Ina Shannon looking 
in the silent depths of the house? Was 
it for something that had a bearing upon 
her perpetration of the crime? Linda 


felt sure that this was the case. By 
following her, spying upon her, she 


might gain the indisputable proof of 
Amos’ innocence. 


Toward what portion of the lower 
floor was Ina directing her guarded 
steps? 


Then, as the girl felt for the balus- 
trade, she heard the heavy front door 
swung cautiously back on its hinges. 

Ina Shannon was leaving the house, 
secretly and under cover of night! 

Linda thanked 
that she had picked 


her resourceful star 
up a flash light, and 
followed. 

She had to wait a reasonable length 
of time before opening the door. When 
she did, a feminine figure 
in a dark, hooded cloak, hurrying to- 
ward the road, empty-handed. 

Linda did not have to determine to 
follow her to her unguessed destination. 
It never occurred to her to do anything 
else. And as soon as she deemed pur- 
suit safe, she slipped along in the shadow 
of the laburnums. 

Where Ina going? Linda, 
hovering in her wake, stumbled in a rut, 
fearing to be seen in the middle of the 


she glimpsed 


was 
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road, should Ina turn. ~The -beech trees 
growing beside the road offered her 
adequate concealment with their deep 
shade, and: she felt fairly secure. 

Her heart was hammering as she 
flitted along. She felt that she was on 
the verge of some important discovery. 
Else. why had Ina Shannon chosen this 
hour and this mode for her secret 
errand? 

Suddenly she was obliged to shrink 
back into the deep, black shadow, for 
the dark figure had turned, was making 
for a stile that gave access to a moonlit 
meadow through which an overgrown 
path wandered. 

And suddenly it flashed upon Linda 
where her obedient feet were leading 
her! Ina Shannon was heading for the 
casino ! 

Did she know that somewhere within 
its four walls was a clew to her guilt, 
overlooked by the searchers? She must 
have some urgent reason to risk so much 
at this, the first opportunity she had 
had to get into the casino, from which 
the official seals had been lifted only this 
afternoon ! 

Shivering with nervousness, in spite 
of the sweet and languid warmth of the 
June night, Linda dared not follow her 
quarry across the open meadow until 
the receding, hurrying figure of the 
woman vanished into the dark confines 
of the birch wood. 

And then, sure that the birches 
through which Ina must be hurrying 
‘would screen her pursuit of her, Linda 
followed. 

Halfway across the lush meadow the 
heel of her satin mule struck a stone, 
and the inadequate foot covering flew 
off. Linda dared not stop to hunt for 
the wretched thing, concealed as it was 
in the grass, and after a moment’s in- 
decision she hastened on. 

Her tender foot was cut and bruised 
long before she limped cautiously up to 
the dark casino. No light gleamed from 
its desolate, dusty panes, though she 


knew that it was tenanted by the woman 
she had followed. 

Linda crept to the window and peered 
in, very much as she had done just a 
week before, when she had come here, 
after dark, to find Morley. 

The memory turned her sick and 
faint. But this time no dark figure 
crouched at the table, motionless, unre- 
sponsive. 

There was a light within the casino, 
a tiny, guarded lamp or lantern, stand- 
ing on the floor. By its uncertain gleam 


“she could make out the figure of the 


woman she had such good reason to 
hate standing before the brick chimney. 
The door of the brick oven swung open. 
What did it mean? 

An insistent, scratching noise that 
made the girl grit her teeth began, and 
continued intermittently. It was not 
unlike the maddening scrape of a pencil 
against a slate. 

What could Ina Shannon be doing? 
The very bend of her hooded head be- 
trayed the intensity of her purpose. 
And then there was a small, dull thud, 
as of something heavy falling. Linda 
saw her reach in and draw out a small, 
square box. It was all so ridiculous! 
The night pursuit, the breathless stum- 
bling through the birch wood, Ina’s 
scraping at the previously loosened 
bricks that lined the oven, to draw out 
that small, oblong box. 

She seemed to hang over it with a 
passionate, fierce pleasure. Linda, who 
had not yet looked upon her face, con- 
cealed so well by the hood of her dark 
cloak, fancied to herself how the cold, 
pale features must have dropped their 
eternal mask for once! For whatever 
Ina looked upon, she must hold very 
dear. 

And then Linda left the vantage point 
of the window, crept to the door, and 
put her hand upon the latch. 

Softly, softly! The door moved back 
upon hinges that did not creak. There 
was no sound in the long, raftered room 
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save the quick breathing of the other 
woman. 

“If you didn’t kill Morley Shannon,” 
said Linda in a quiet little voice, “what 
are you doing here now?” 

The dark figure turned. There was 
something of the jungle cat in that lithe 
movement. And Linda stepped back in 
astonishment. 

For she looked upon the face of the 
woman she had followed so stealthily 
for the first time. And it was not the 
face of Ina Shannon. 

The hood had slipped back from 
tightly massed, gleaming blond hair, a 
small, softly featured face from which 
every trace of dollishness had fled. And 
the wide, blue eyes of Tess Madison 
glared malevolently upon the astonished 
girl. 

“It was—you!” breathed Linda, com- 
{ng forward on leaden feet. 

“So you're not such a fool, after all!” 
snarled the older woman. 

“What have you in that box?” 

Linda stood where Morley Shannon 
had stood, in a puzzlement that was to 
vest him with surprise even in death, 
so short a time before? She reached for 
the box, and Tess Madison struck at 
her wrist with the butt of a weapon 
whose weight belied its toylike, decep- 
tive modeling. 

But the gesture struck the lid from 
the box between them, too. Linda, 
dazed with the pain in her wrist, was 
muted with amazement. She had not 
known just what she had expected to 
see within that tin receptacle, but she 
was not prepared for the gleaming mass 
of jewels that dripped upon the table 
top. Tess’ own pearls! The diamond 
pendant she herself had lost at some 
one’s dance! The late Mrs. Traill’s 
ruby bracelets, and her old-fashioned, 
high-set diamonds that Linda remem- 
hered so well! All the loot that had 
been taken during the past few weeks, 
in short, lay there in a pool of fabulous, 
faceted color. 
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And then Linda, understanding all, 
uttered a shrill, terrified scream. For 
Tess, her pretty, dollish mouth working 
oddly, revealed the stubby weapon in 
her steady hand, and Linda saw murder 
in the big, blue eyes. 

“You drive me to it!” said the woman 
she had befriended. “As he did!” 

But the explosion never came. In- 
stead the door was flung open, and 
Mrs. Madison cowered back, a beaten 
fury, before Steele’s menacing approach. 

The tableau was complete, for an- 
other man was at the door, barring the 
doll’s escape. 

“I arrest you, Mrs. Madison, for the 
willful murder of Morley Shanon, 
which you have just now confessed, in 
your own words!” 

She cursed as her small wrist felt the 
leaden weight of the manacle, and then 
turned sullenly silent. 


“She became panic-stricken when she 
overheard me tell you that I suspected 
Norah’s story,” Steele told Linda later 
that night, or morning, in her own 
library, while Amos stood before the 
hearth. “That was why she deliberately 
led me to Mr. Traill’s revolver, that she 
had hidden after fleeing from the casino, 
Friday night. That, she felt, was her 
only recourse. It was clever, but not 
clever enough. She betrayed herself by 
recognizing your revolver, Mr. Traill. 
I learned from Miss Fracy, who told 
me the whole truth immediately after 
your arrest, that it had disappeared 
shortly after Mrs. Madison came down 
here. That she could not have seen it, 
because she had not even met you at 
the time it vanished from your desk!” 

“But how ” said Amos blankiy, 
and stopped. 

“She and your butler, the perfect 
Crivens, were accomplices in the vari- 
ous jewel thefts that have taken place. 
I learned just after you left me this— 
yesterday morning, rather, Miss Fracy 
—that he had a prison record. His 
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recommendation from Mrs. Manson of 
the Plaza Arms was forged. He had 
once been in the employ of the Mad- 
isons, by the way. Doubtless he had 
a good deal on his former mistress. We 
will learn what persuaded her to become 
his accomplice later. The gentleman has 
not yet been found. But she undoubt- 
edly got the revolver from him, She 
deemed it lucky that she happened to 
be carrying it the night Shannon 
blundered in upon her. She thought 
that he had discovered she was the 
thief, and silenced him forever. - 

“I arrested Mr. Traill because I sus- 
pected that as soon as an arrest was 
made, and the casino was no longer 
locked and under observation, that she 
would make a bee line for. it, and the 
hidden cache of jewels. Lucky I 
watched this house to-night, and saw 
you both heading for it!” 

“It was indeed,” Amos murmured 
gratefully. 

“But what made you suspect Tess of 
the jewel thefts?” asked Linda. ‘And 
what made you think they were hidden 
there in the casino?” 

“Simple matter of deduction. She 
had gone there to get them when 
Shannon surprised her. She killed him 
and fled, not daring to wait long enough 
to get them. Yesterday, she met me 
close to the casino. And very cleverly 
indeed she coaxed out of me that the 
brick oven had been searched, and had 
yielding nothing but a little crumbled 
sand and cement. I had found a few 
grains of the same stuff in the pocket 


of a dark, silk dress of hers. 1 couldn’t 
place it, so to speak, until then!” 

He glanced at his watch and rose. 

“But her alibi—and Norah!” cried 
Linda, whose hand was being openly 
held. 

“Too good to be true, as I said all 
along,” sighed Steele. “I got quite a 
setback, though, when I learned that she 
was here all the time. She was en- 
gaged, however, in entertaining a young 
drummer from up State in the kitchen! 
A most absorbing young man, appar- 
ently. Luckily, he turned up at my rot- 
ten hotel to-day, or yesterday, and I 
learned from him that Norah had only 
left the kitchen to go to the back gate, 
to dismiss another importunate suitor. 
Mrs. Madison had a perfect opportunity 
to slip out and back again unseen, un- 
heard. And Norah’s fib served her well 
—for a time!” 

Linda disengaged both hands long 
enough to slip them into his. 

Mrs. Farrah thanked him for his 
services almost tearfully, glanced at 
Amos with the frail, doomed hope that 
he, too, would take his departure, and 
abandoned it wheri*the front door closed 
after the detective. 

“It is nearly four o’clock,” she sighed. 

“Come out in the garden and watch 
the sun rise!” begged Linda. “Look! 
It’s already light!” 

But she was not suggesting the ro- 
mantic moment to her aunt. And that 
good lady had no recourse but to return 
to her chamber, and wonder if it would 
be an October wedding. 


DIS®ZECCE 


ARGENTINIANS have succumbed to the refreshing American ice-cream soda. 
No longer do they sip their favorite cold milk on hot afternoons, An enter- 
prising American youth has set up a soda fountain, and has gradually convinced 
the South Americans of the palatableness of the frothy, frosty drink. 


DPIDIECCEE 


WHATEVER may be said of women automobile drivers, recently devised tests 
prove that they can stop a car as quickly as men. What more could one ask? 
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OR a long time Dirck van Alyn 

was not in the least aware why 

the little Italian girl interested 
him so much. He supposed it was be- 
cause she was the queerest mixture of 
ingenuousness and practical sense that 
he had ever met. Also because she an- 
swered questions frankly, as a child 
does, without fear of committing her- 
self or betraying that it knows more 
than it is supposed to know. 

Gemma. was a cousin of his wife’s. 
They had met her while they had been 
in Florence, last year. Imogen had 
shown no particular interest in that 
branch of her family after she had 
found out their social status. Not that 
there was anything disgraceful about 
the connection. Nothing could ‘have 
. been more respectable, more solidly de- 
corous than the Ferraro household. It 
reminded him of an interior out of an 
old novel—an Italian equivalent of the 
middle-class scenes in Balzac, perhaps. 
The two old people with their formal 
graciousness; the brown corners in the 
large, cold sala folding around them 
like a curved frame, full of the hoarded 
past; the atmosphere of frugality and 
limited thought; and in the midst of it 
the young girl with her transparent col- 
oring and slim, light feet, moving like a 
flower in the wind. The inevitable fad- 
ing of. the flower if it continued to 
breathe that kind of aged air seemed to 
him a frightful pity. 
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It had been easy enough to get the con- 
sent of the grandparents to his proposal 
that Gemma should return with Imogen 
and himself, for a long visit in New 
York. There were practical considera- 
tions that were of great weight with the 
old couple. They were poor, and it 
might mean much in Gemma’s future if 
she could win the interest of her rich 
American relatives. It may be true, as 
one of the greatest of artists has 
averred, that art has flourished only 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but the Latin, though the most beauty- 
loving of men, is also the most prac- 
tical. The affairs of daily life present 
themselves to him unromantically, and 
the width of influence which is exer- 
cised by money is perfectly well under- 
stood. 

Dirck’s instinct had been simply to do 
something for the child that would give 
her a good time, the proper heritage of 
all young girls. Another instinct 
warned him, however, that this reason 
wouldn’t go with Imogen. She would 
have reminded him, in the first place, 
that Gemma was not a child; she was 
eighteen, full-grown in a country where 
girls mature early. Education was al- 
ways a good excuse, he remembered. 
Couldn’t Gemma’s voice be cultivated? 
She had a sweet little pipe and her 
playing was unusually good. When he 
mentioned this tentatively Imogen’s lip 
curled, as the had expected it to do. 
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She invariably met his wishes by com- 
bating them, though she frequently 
ended by forgetting that she had not 
originated ‘his plans herself, and she 
generally claimed whatever credit 
might ensue. She informed him that 
in Italy good voices were as plentiful 
as grapes; besides, girls came there to 
study music; they didn’t leave it for 
any such purpose. 

When he suggested that a fuller 
knowledge of English might be useful 
in Gemma’s career—probably the only 
one open to her, that of a teacher, be- 
cause, being without the least fragment 
of a marriage portion, she would be cut 
off from marrying—Imogen considered. 
Of course Florence was a regular tour- 
ist town, and was overrun with English 
old maids who taught their language. 
Italians had sense enough to gct the 
real thing, and it was not likely that 
an American accent would appeal to 
them. However, she agreed with him 
that Gemma would never amount to 
anything here. The very time it took to 
wait on the mummies—though there 
was a kind of a servant—made study 
impossible. She would think about it. 

It did not surprise him that Imogen 
not only thought to some purpose but 
arranged everything, or that the grati- 
tude and thanks gravitated to her. She, 
after all, would have the girl on her 
hands, and the trouble of her if she 
turned out to be a trouble. He would 
only supply the money. 

Modern charity, he reminded himself 
grimly, generally resolved itself into 
supplying the money. One expected 
this in organized charity. Specialists 
were as necessary there as _ trained 
nurses were in illness. But the result 
was a cold feeling that sent him more 
willingly to the personal kindnesses. 
At first he had tried to interest Imogen, 
but after she had shown her cautious- 
ness in spending much money on other 
people, and had once told him that he 
seemed as anxious to get rid of his 
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property as though it were evidence 
against him, he had got rather in the 
way of-keeping his own counsel. There 
was no need to square the Higher Pow- 
ers, as she hinted. He had made his 
fortune as honestly as any man. But, 
unlike most men he knew, he could not 
feel that it was altogether his own. He 
felt the obligation of it, a constant im- 
pulsion to share it. This came, per- 
haps, from the fact that he himself 
knew the inconveniences and pains of 
poverty. Not that he was a nouveau 
riche in the unpleasant acceptance of 
the word. The Van Alyns had for 
eight or nine generations exercised 
those rights which belong to what is 
known as the privileged class. It was 
only during his father’s lifetime that 
the family fortunes had suffered eclipse, 
so that Dirck had had to begin at the 
bottom to build them up again. 

Above all he liked to help young 
people, especially young people with a 
talent. One beneficence in these cases 
did not stop with the immediate object ; 
it went on beyond one’s horizon, and 
added to the sum of values in the world. 
It was a gift to society at large. He 
had a delicate way of pointing this out 
to the young beneficiaries. They needn’t 
feel any gratitude to him personally, or, 
if they did, they could more than square 
things by helping along the next fellow 
who needed it, after they themselves had 
become great and famous. He always 
expected the best from them. All his 
geese, as Imogen did not fail to point 
out, were swans until, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they began to molt. 

After Gemma had become a member 
of the New York household, and he 
had the chance to make a sort of run- 
ning comment on her personality, he 
began to wonder whether the girl, con- 
sidered strictly as a future musician or 
teacher, belonged to the more orna- 
mental class of birds. There was a 
childishness about her that seemed in- 
compatible with the exercise of author. 











ity, and there was a placidity in all her 
ways that did not suggest the artistic 
temperament. He was surprised to find 
himself so little disappointed over this. 
As a guest in the house he found the 
child—he continued to think of her as 
that—delightful. She brought the 
freshness, the sense of young life and 
vitality, that children would have 
brought, had there been any. He had 
missed not having children. After fif- 
teen years of married life it was prob- 
ably no use to go on hoping, especially 
as Imogen had frankly expressed her- 
self as glad not to be tied down. Chil- 
dren were a ball and chain around the 
ankle. There never had been such an 
invention for preventing you from liv- 
ing your own life. 

But Gemma filled in the house the 
place of a schoolgirl. Imogen had made 
it sufficiently plain that she was to study, 
not to come out. She had no intention 
of becoming the chaperon of a débu- 
tante. Every morning, therefore, 
Gemma appeared promptly at break- 
fast instead of having a tray in bed, 
like her hostess. Dirck on his way to 
the office dropped her at her teacher’s, 
but she was allowed to come home 
alone. It was unconventional, Imogen 
admitted, but she had told Gemma al- 
ways to take a taxi or to walk straight 
home. That was safe enough. 

One morning Dirck came downstairs 
to find her already going through her 
cereal, to which she was not accustomed, 
with a rapidity that proved a perfect 
digestion. Then she attacked the rest 
of the breakfast with calm thorough- 
ness that gave him the opportunity of 
refreshing his agreeable overnight mem- 
ory of her. She was a peculiar type 
which he found charming, a mingling 
of classic regularity and young bloom. 
It reminded him that the ancients had 
been in the habit of coloring their stat- 
ues. When she moved the statuesque 
quality melted into the grace of a dryad, 
an unconscious grace, as complete as 
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though it had been studied. -Her move: 
ments flowed. 

“I don’t hear you practicing so 
much,” he began. “I hope you are not 
getting tired of it.” Though his forty 
years were not old enough for the part, 
he had an impulse to adopt a fatherly 
manner with her. It relieved a feel- 
ing of embarrassment he sometimes suf- 
fered from. As for her, she was as 
natural and smooth as one of the love 
birds in the cage by the bay window. 

“T have been doing that at my teach- 
er’s, by special arrangement,” Gemma 
explained. In the slightly prim phrase 
he recognized the teacher’s voice. “I 
made too much noise for my cousin.” 
She called Imogen that by the latter’s 
preference. If there was one thing she 
hated, that lady declared, it was to hear 
her own name shouted over the house. 
It was a sentimental name anyway, and 
she had never liked it. Gemma, as a 
matter of fact, did not shout. Her 
English was soft and a bit slow, with 
a singing quality. 

Remembering these remarks, Gemma 
observed politely: 

“My cousin has a beautiful name. 
She was named out of your great poet 
Shakespeare ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“T was named out of our great poet 
Dante. I was named after his wife,” 
she said. 

“Indeed? I didn’t know that any- 
body took an interest in his wife—not 
even Dante,” said Dirck, amused. 
“Wouldn’t you rather have been named 
after the blessed Bice, his sweetheart ?” 

“Oh, no!” Her eyes widened. “My 
grandmother says she was only a dream 
to him, and men’s dreams mean noth- 
ing. Now a wife has a real position.” 

She was so ‘serious, so drastic in 
scrapping the greatest love story in the 
world, that Dirck laughed out. 

“So you think a husband in the hand 
is worth any kind of amante in the bush, 
do you?” 
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“Oh,” said Gemma, shocked. 
that. I would never have that,” 
“What? An amante? Why not?” 


She regarded him with a blush tiat 
managed to be severe. 


“Not 


“Because that means something— 
dreadful.” 
“Yes? What is it?” 


“T cannot tell you. But it is—oh, 
my grandmother says it is dreadful.” 

“T see. My Italian’s at fault. I 
meant an admirer, a beau, a suitor.” 

Gemma’s face cleared. 

“That is different. Any girl might 
have one of those.” 

She went back to her waffle and Dirck 
was left with the conviction that, though 
she was aware of the wickedness of 
lovers, she actually, as she had said, 
could not tell him why. She was really 
impossibly artless, this girl. 

As though the leisure of her break- 
fast need explanation, she volunteered 
next: 

“T am not going to my lesson this 
morning. I am going to a country club 
with a party. Mr. Herbert Hammond 
is going to teach me to play golf. My 
grandmother said I must learn every- 
thing I could.” 

“Most young things would be willing 
to run with Herbert without any grand- 
mother’s advice,” Dirck replied. 

“Oh, I am,” she said quickly. 
is a most nice young man. 
related to my cousin?” 

“Yes, but on the other side of her 
family.” 

“Then he is not related to me.” 
There was a trace of relief in her tone. 
The thought crossed Dirck’s mind that 
many people do not approve of the 
marriage of cousins. He instantly took 
himself to task for having so unneces- 
sary, so farfetched a thought. Did 
everybody with a girl in his charge go 
so far afield, following any of her 
chance remarks to the logical conclu- 
sion? It was partly to make a joke of 
the matter that he asked: 


“He 


He also is 
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“Did your grandmother advise you 
also to catch a most nice young Ameri- 
can husband while you were over here? 
That’s an important part of education, 
I can tell you.” 

Her flush told him that the shot had 
taken effect. Poor little kid! A penni- 
less girl had a hard time in this world. 
Couldn’t they let her enjoy her youth 
without undermining her candor, with- 
out training her in the ways of intrigue 
and making her take thought for the 
uncertain future? 

She would not have steered the con- 
versation so abruptly in another direc- 
tion, he supposed, except for her anx- 
iety to get away from his topic. With- 
out looking up from the bread she was 
crumbling on the tablecloth, Gemma 
said breathlessly: 

“Mr. Farr is also very nice.” 

It was probably the association of 
ideas, because both men had dined with 
them the evening before, but the men- 
tion of Farr’s name annoyed him, He 
could not agree with her; Farr, to his 
mind, was anything but a nice man. 
There were disagreeable stories current 
about him, though they were not defi- 
nite enough to injure his considerable 
social influence. That, Dirck believed, 
was due entirely to his adroitness. He 
knew when to stop and how to cover 
his tracks. There was a meditative 
cruelty about his handsome, shifty face, 
and his smile was like a mask. That 
was enough. 

“You haven’t made friends with 
Farr?” he inquired, more sharply than 
he knew. Did he only imagine that 
Gemma’s face grew slightly rigid, that 
the long lashes were concealing some- 
thing? 

“I know him only a little. I think 
he would not care to talk to me. He 
is so clever and—and distinguished.” 

“What you call a galantudmo—a gal- 
lant?” 

He had hit it again. Her lashes flew 
up and she nodded. Dirck decided that 














it was not the moment: to assure her 
that a man of Farr’s stamp would for- 
give conversational defects because of 
her other attractions. There was no 
use in stressing her interest in the fel- 
low, in making permanent what might 
be only a passing impression. 

He could not deny that the matter 
worried him. Farr’s power over 
women was a legend. It would be too 
bad to have the child’s peace of mind 
upset by a flirtation which would make 
her miserable and which would mean 
nothing to Farr.. The thought stayed 
with him so faithfully and so sharply 
that the next afternoon, as he was 
strolling up the Avenue on his way 
home, he had what at first struck him 
as a disturbing experience. 

He had noticed idly, out of the cor- 
ner of a consciousness which was full 
of Gemma’s affairs, two figures turn 
into the doorway of a tea shop, one of 
those quiet but smart places which 
spring up like mushrooms and fulfill the 
law of natural selection with surpris- 
ing exactness. If they manage to adapt 
themselves to the popular fancy—and 
there frequently seems to be no par- 
ticular reason why they succeed or fail 
—they survive. Otherwise they become 


extinct. This tea room had justified its 
existence. Imogen, he knew, patron- 
ized it. But Dirck passed it with a 


scowl, and then, propelled by an irra- 
tional impulse, turned on his heel and 
came back again. 

Was he beginning to see things? The 
picture which remained with him, 
though dim, uncertain, was too disturb- 
ing to ignore. Could it have been 
Gemma? What would Gemma be do- 
ing, alone with Farr, dropping in here 
for a cup of tea? He had to remind 
himself that he would not have cared 
if the man had been some one else— 
Herbert Hammond, perhaps. It didn’t 
do for a girl to be seen with a creature 
His imagination began to run away 
with him. How long had this been go- 
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ing on? It would have been ~easy 
enough for Gemma, coming from her 
daily classes, to have seen a good deal 
of him. But that sort of subterfuge 
wasn’t like her. The very suspicion 
offended her. He must be entirely mis- 
taken. 

Following in the wake of a group of 
women, Dirck went into the tea room 
and allowed himself to be placed at an 
undesirable table in a corner. It suited 
him well enough. He got a view of the 
whole place. Almost at once he saw 
the couple of whom he was in search, 
and he was as instantly sure that, in 
their mutual absorption, they had not 
noticed his entrance. With a bitter 
heart he watched them. The light ffom 
the yellow-shaded candles made the 
girl’s face vivid, and its expression 
startled him. When Farr impatiently 
picked up the vase of daffodils from the 
middle of their table—the replica of the 
vases which adorned every other table 
—and put it to one side, Dirck’s mouth 
twisted in a wry smile. It was just 
what he would have done. 

He had been right to follow them, 
absolutely right. This was not the 
Gemma he knew. This was a waked-up 
and excited girl who leaned forward, 
her little hands holding themselves still 
by main force, words flowing out of 
her adorably earnest mouth. What she 
was saying was of the utmost impor- 
tance, there was no doubt of that. Dirck 
tried to translate the changes of ex- 
pression that made her face alive. Was 
the droop of the mouth fear? Was the 
tightening of the eyelids, the forward 
thrust of the chin, pleading? Surely the 
brute wasn’t making her unhappy al- 
ready! He could see only the edge of 
Farr’s cheek, but he got the impression 
that the man was amused, and that he 
enjoyed most of all the fact that she 
did not know the cause of his amuse- 
ment. Once her eyes opened wide and 
blazed at him. With a word he ap- 
peased her. She smiled as though he 
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had done her a kindness, all forgive- 
ness and admiration. 

And through his angry discomfort in 
staring at the scene, Dirck became con- 
scious of a high, clear note of wonder 
in his mind. No, Gemma wasn’t the 
child he had fancied her, the tinted, 
human statuette. Gemma could feel. 
The surface of her placidity could 
break into lovely waves of emotion like 
a silvery lake visited by the wind. 
Gemma could love. 

The arrival of the tea he had ordered 
jarred him from his absorption. It was 
necessary to assume an interest in it. 
When its endless accessories had been 
placed before him, and the waitress had 
removed herself from his field of vision, 
Dirck looked up to find that the scene 
had changed. Gemma sat alone at her 
table. Farr had gone. It was a trifle 
singular, but nothing could have pleased 
him better. 

When he stood in front of her she 
started, gazing up at him with fright- 
ened eyes. It wounded him to see how 
instantly she was on the defensive. If 
he had been the one person whose 
knowledge of her business she feared, 
she could not have behaved otherwise. 
At the sight of her terror all his rancor 
melted; it was like bearing a grudge 
against a fluttering bird. 

His tone was as usual as he said: 

“Gemma, won’t you come to my table 
and help me eat some mysterious little 
cakes? I’m all alone.” 

She trailed along like a child who 
expects a scolding. He had intended to 
put off his admonitions until a more 
convenient season, but he was literally 
unable to keep off the subject. After 
all, the tables around them were not 
taken; they were out of earshot of the 
others. As he offered her a plate of 
something—neither of them knew what 
—he said quietly: 

“You know that I’m 
friend, don’t you, Gemma?” 

She gave him the little nod he knew. 
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“Then you will listen to me. Farr 
is not a person for you to go about 
with.” 

He had never before heard the note 
of defiance from her. 

“You receive him.” 

“That is different. We have known 
him for a long time, and one does not 
drop an acquaintance so long as he re- 
mains within the very liberal bounds 
which society fixes. But it’s entirely 
another matter where a young girl is 
concerned. She must take the advice 
of those who know better than she does. 
Surely in Italy you would not iy 

“But here, here in America, girls are 
free. They can do as they like,” she in- 
terrupted. 

“Not girls like you who belong to our 
world, They have to be prudent; other- 
wise they may be misunderstood.” He 
was watching her hands that were 
clasped tightly together. All at once 
they relaxed, flew apart. A _ peculiar 
sound made him look up. She was 
laughing. [For a second he had a hor- 
rible foreboding of hysterics, then he 
knew better. 

“You are so funny!” she gasped, 
pressing her handkerchief to her mouth. 
“You talk so old—like an old man— 
and you look so young. Your hair is 
not even gray at all. And you try to 
be so wise to me.” 

His own tension became less. 

“I don’t mind your laughing at me if 
you'll only take what I’ve said to you 
seriously,” he said. “Does Imogen 
know about your friendship for Farr?” 

A stubborn hardening of her mouth 
was her only answer. She had a nose 
that was not aquiline, that had even a 
hint of going up, but when she became 
haughty as now it had a curious way 
of assuming the expression that goes 
with aquiline noses, the arrogant look 
one sees on ancient Roman faces. 
Dirck went on with the indulgence one 
owes a child: 

“T’ll have to tell her, Gemma. 
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intrusted to us and we have to 
make sure that no harm comes to you. 
Your grandparents would hardly ap- 
prove of your being here, would they?” 

Her head sprang upright on its 
throat. 

“They would not understand. I know 
more about the world than they do, 
since I have lived here. And about 
this—you, too, do not understand it.” 

He tried to fathom the meaning that 
lay at the bottom of her glowing eyes. 
What beautiful eyes they were at this 
moment! Their sheer radiance got in 
the way of his understanding her. Did 
she mean that she was engaged to Farr 
—that he had asked her to marry him? 
Most unlikely. larr was not a marry- 
ing man. If he took the fatal step, it 
would be late in life, and his choice 
would combine all the worldly advan- 
tages as well as all the sentimental ones. 
And yet even the most calculating men 
have been captivated by a sudden pas- 
sion into committing the most romantic 
imprudences, 

Whatever comfort this idea might 
have brought was negatived by his 
certainty that Gemma would be making 
for disaster. She would be miserable 
with Farr. It was intolerable to think 
what Farr might do to her clear out- 
look on life, to the very springs of her 
sweet and honest nature. The distaste 
he felt came out into unguarded words. 

“You must not he began ve- 
hemently. 

It sounded like an order, but Gemma 
did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

“T will not tell you anything,” she 
declared firmly. “Not anything at all.” 
And he could get nothing more out of 
her. She literally did not open her lips 
again until, after some discomfortable 
attempts to persuade her, Dirck gave 
it up. He said pleasantly: 

“Very well, Gemma, we needn’t dis- 
cuss the subject further at present. You 
know my opinion. Now suppose we de- 
clare a truce and discuss the opera. 


are 
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What are your views on Russian music 
anyway? Not up to Italian, eh?” 

It took her a little while to decide that 
he was not trying to trap her, indirectly, 
into some admission. When her confi- 
dence in him returned she became 
charming. A truce to her meant a com- 
plete truce. 

It was only after they reached home 
and Dirck had seen her run upstairs to 
dress that he began to consider the full 
surprisingness of the episode, and of 
this new Gemma sandwiched between 
two phases of the old one. Perhaps he 
ought to have seen the potentialities of 
her character before this. As a man 
grew older his perspicacity suffered, but 
surely he wasn’t old enough for that 
yet. His faculties were nervously 
awake. He was trying with abnormal 
keenness to turn the situation inside out, 
to see what lay behind it. That last look 
Gemma had sent down from the curve 
of the stairs. There had been no defi- 
ance in it, no sulkiness. It had been all 
softness, all—compassion? Was that 
it? Why should she be sorry for him? 
It was queer in the extreme. 

His decision to unfold the matter to 
Imogen troubled him. For Gemma’s 
own sake it would be the proper course 
to take. It would be impossible for him 
to undertake the duties of a duenna, and 
they were undoubtedly called for. He 
had plenty of time to think about the 
difficulty during his solitary dinner. 
Imogen had gone out and taken the 
girl with her, a treat which she seldom 
accorded her. 

He was still pondering 
strolled into the library. There his 
meditations were interrupted by the 
presence of a young man who rose from 
an armchair and kept on rising to a sur- 
prising height. 

“Hello, Bert!” he said with a cor- 
diality that came more from habit than 
from his present mood. “Why didn’t 
you come into the dining room and join 
me? Dined? Have a cigar anyway.” 


when he 
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“Here again,” said the young man 
with a grin that made his long-featured, 
blond face attractive. “Just dropped in 
to find out whether I could fix up a date 
with the signorina. My mother thought 
she might be willing to sing some little 
thing at the charity concert she’s inter- 
ested in. I’d be glad to take her to 
rehearsals if Imogen will lift the taboo.” 

Dirck was regarding the visitor with 
a fixed attention that ended by making 
the latter uneasy. His hand strayed to 
his tie. He asked: 

“You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all,” responded Dirck 
thoughtfully. “Sit down. I want to talk 
to you. Do you believe in Providence?” 

The youth’s uneasiness deepened. 

“You're not sick, are you?” he in- 
quired anxiously. “When people start 
to talk like that [ look for delirium to 
set in, next thing. I suppose I believe 
in Providence, when it works my way. 
Most of us do—in a sneaking manner, 
anyhow.” 

“Then consider yourself in my eyes 
one of Its emissaries,” said Dirck in 
the same intent fashion. “Do you un- 
derstand the value of what is called a 
counterattraction? You appear to me 
in that light, also.” 

“What’s happened?” demanded Her- 
bert. “You’re not gassing at random.” 
His intelligence was asserting itself. 

“I’m going to pay you a compliment. 
I’m going to address you as a reason- 
able creature, and I’m going to trust 
you. I’v made no secret of my liking 
for you, but I’ve never told you that I 
had a high opinion of your character.” 

“Are you joshing?” interrupted Her- 
bert. He was blushing violently. “Am 
I to get up and bow my thanks? What 
do you want me to do? It must be 
something awful and _ law-defying. 
Well, bring on the daggers, because af- 
ter this unforeseen tribute I can refuse 
you nothing.” 

“With the right influence you may 
go far,” Dirck continued. The worn 





phrase came to his lips because it ex- 
pressed exactly what he meant, as worn 
phrases have a way of doing. “And I 
am prepared to give you a helping hand 
to the best of my ability.” 

Herbert received this gravely enough. 
It deserved gravitv. Such a speech 
from a man of Dirck van Alyn’s weight 
stood for much. Why, if he meant it, 
it might stand for everything. Dirck 
went on: 

“You are rather too fond of amuse- 
ment, but that’s natural at your age. 
You'll be all right as soon as you get 
itibeaad 

He paused for the adequate word and 
Herbert, with a lightness that was a 
transparent mask for his intense inter- 
est, offered: 

“A guiding star.” 

“Precisely.” 

The young man got up and began 
walking through the runway that ex- 
tended between the bookcases. 


“Well——”_ he began and_ stuck. 


“Well——-” he made a fresh start and 
found it beyond him. He blurted out 
at last: “This is most awfully good of 


you. I don’t know how to tell you that 
I appreciate it as—as it ought to be ap- 
preciated.” His embarrassment found 
vent in a nervous laugh. “If you were 
a heavy father fixing up a match for 
his favorite daughter, you couldn’t say 
more. I feel just like ed 

“Tt isn’t quite that,” Dirck said. The 
words made Herbert stop in his tracks; 
his mouth opened like that of a raven- 
ous young bird waiting for more. 

Dirck’s eyes fixed themselves on the 
rug. “Gemma isn’t my daughter,” he 
said, “though you might say I was in 
loco parentis. You asked me what I 
wanted you to do. I should like you 
to do what you can to make her stay 
here pleasant. She hasn’t many com- 
panions of her own age, and you, as a 
connection of the family, could easily 
do ag 


“Vou 








want me to pay attention to 











Gemma?” demanded Herbert in an ex- 
traordinary voice. He came over and 
took Dirck’s arms in a viselike grip. 
He gave a wild laugh. “I feel as 
though I’d strolled into the Louvre or 
the Metropolitan to look at a picture 
and they’d presented me with the place. 
Why, you couldn't call on me for any- 
thing more perfectly natural or easier. 
i’m crazy about Gemma! She is the 
one thing in the world I kowtow to!” 
“That being so, I’m going to tell you 
more.” Dirck freed himself from the 
powerful hands. “There’s another man, 
of whom I don’t approve in the least, 
who is evidently—interested in her.” 
Herbert’s jaw hardened. 
“Is she interested in him?’ 
“That’s almost impossible to tell, 
isn’t it, in the case of a girl brought up 
as she has been? If ‘you mean is she 
in love with him, I should say no.” As 
he said the words Dirck assured him- 
self that they were true. She couldn't 
be; it would be too hideous. 
“That’s all right, then. 
even, 


’ 


We'd start 
That’s what you meant by a 
counterattraction.” He broke off. “Do 
I know him? Is he a 

“Yes, he’s attractive. 
called a dangerous man. You know 
him. You've met him here.” 

“And running after Gemma?” He 
racked his brains ; then he said with con- 
siderable dignity: “I think I ought to 
know who he is.” 

“T agree with vou. Clement Farr.” 

Herbert took two amazed steps back- 
The 
words were jerked out of him by the 
shock of his astonishment. 

“Farr? But you—you don’t suppose 
that Farr comes here, to you, to see— 
to see—Gemmia ?” 

Then the realization of what he had 
said and to whom overwhelmed him. 
He was not lacking in self-control or in 
savoir-faire, but the general keying-up 
of his emotions had left unguarded that 
section of the brain which must abso- 
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ward, his face a blank of wonder. 
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lutely not be uttered. With a smothered - 
exclamation of apology and confusion 
he got himself out of the room. The 
street door closed audibly behind his 
flight. 

Dirck gazed after him for an ap- 
preciable time. One part of him ap- 
peared to be informing another, unac- 
countably obtuse part, of certain obvi- 
ous facts. If Farr did not come for 
Gemma, it was plain that he came for 
Imogen. Couldn’t he understand that? 
Here, let’s say it again in words of one 
syllable. There were only the two 
women in the house. It was his wife 
that Farr came to see. And the affair 
must be known, must be talked about, 
or it wouldn’t have been shocked out of 
Herbert, risen spontaneously to his lips, 
and got past them. Imogen! He had 
taken for granted that because she was 
cold to him she would show indifference 
to everybody. It had never occurred 
to him to suspect her. He could not 
blind himself to her selfishness, her hard 
will to power, to the influence that his 
position and her personality gave her. 
But he had supposed that her place in 
her circle satisfied her, that she needéd 
nothing more. 

He was staring into a new world, a 
world that wavered around him in the 
difficult business of getting born; a 
world whose topography was unfamiliar 
and whose landmarks were erratic. It 
was a world that threatened to collapse 
and slide like a waterfall over fathom- 
less abysses, carrying him along with it. 

Then a hard and bitter element took 
charge. The mist vanished. He found 
himself without feeling but with a clear 
and remorseless intelligence as a com- 
pulsive force. 

Hours later, a servant, glancing 
through the door to see whether the 
fire needed making up, thought his mas- 
ter asleep in his chair. Dirck was think- 
ing, deciding in his own mind how far 
a man was justified in fighting deceit 
with deceit and underhanded treachery 
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with the same sort of fire. But, for 
all his clarity of thought, he was not 
aware of the determining factor in his 
final decision. It was not his affection 
for his wife, nor the burning sense of 
his humiliation. It was the memory of 
that slice of face—a face in what the 
French call “lost profile’—that he had 
seen smiling into Gemma’s. It was the 
smile on Farr’s face that he hafed with 
all his heart. 


It was only a few evenings later that 
Dirck van Alyn entered his wife’s room 
and, without wasting words over what 
could be so much more strikingly con- 
veyed by actions, laid an open letter on 
the dressing table before her. Imogen 
turned an annoyed glance up at him. 
She hated to be disturbed while she 
was brushing her hair; it was a rite 
that claimed her full attention. Then 
her glance followed his to the bit of 
paper and her attitude became rigid. 
Watching her, one could believe the 
myths of living creatures who had been 
turned into stone. Even her skin be- 
came livid and hard-looking. 

There was silence while both might 
have been reviewing the traditional 
speeches made on such occasions and 
dismissing them as silly. At last Dirck 
uttered : 

“T want to know how far this has 
gone.” 

Imogen pushed back her masses of 
light-brown hair and turned in her chair 
until she faced him. 

“Would you believe me?” she. asked 
ironically. 

“T think I could tell if you were tell- 
ing me the truth.” 

“Well, then, not so far as it might 
have. You haven't been much con- 
cerned about my affection, so there’s no 
reason to behave like a tragedy hero be- 
cause that may have wandered off a bit. 
There’s nothing else for you to worry 
about. I’m not a fool.” She spoke 
with the hardness he might have ex- 
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pected. She was a woman to pull her- 
self together after catastrophe with the 
minimum loss of time, to arm herself 
with any weapons she might have left 
in her ravaged armory. But the tremor 
in her voice as she uttered the last 
phrase was new; it betrayed more feel- 
ing than he had allowed for. And he 
was sure that she was telling the truth. 
A wave of relief passed over him. 

“You must know,” he answered, with 
a curious sense of being put on his de- 
fense instead of being the accuser, “that 
I -haven’t forced my company on you 
out of consideration for you—solely. 
You’ve made it plain enough that you 
had no love for me, but I had supposed 
that we had worked out a sort of com- 
panionship that I could count on. Or 
He paused. It was such a bleak 
habit to look for ulterior motives in 
Imogen’s conduct, a habit so often jus- 
tified. “Or do you say that to put me 
in the wrong, to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country? It’s my fault, is it, 
that you write such letters to Clement 
Farr?” 

She swung back, disdaining to an- 
swer. 

“You may not know that the affair 
is being pretty well discussed by your 
dear friends, or I should have heard 
nothing of it. I’m that kind of trust- 
ful idiot. And there’s another thing I 
find hard to understand, much less to 
forgive. You had no right to drag 
Gemma into it.” He was talking to her 
back now, a circumstance that made 





‘him speak with the rising voice and the 


emphasis which one accords the slightly 
deaf. She held her head so that the 
reflection in the mirror showed him only 
a cataract of hair. “It was atrocious to 
make an innocent child carry your notes 
to Farr. I don’t understand yet how 
you induced her to do it, except that 
she probably didn’t comprehend in the 
least ‘a 

Imogen sprang up. She stood with | 
both hands grasping the edge of the 

















dressing. table which was behind her 
now, and her body thrust forward like 
an animal about to spring. 

“Now we're coming to the root of 
the matter,”’ she said with a hiss in her 
voice. “You're a nice person to take 
me to task, aren’t you, because I’ve had 
a flirtation—it wasn’t any more than 
that—because I’ve tried to make the 
tedium of my life endurable, and let 
Clement care for me in a perfectly de- 
cent way that you probably couldn’t re- 
alize! What do you know about the 
poetry of life? Unless—you’ve found 
it recently. I can tell you this much: 
I never should have thought of him or 
anybody else if you had loved me as 
you love Gemma! Perhaps I didn’t 
want you to at first, hut when a woman 
gets to be my age and begins to lose her 
grip on things, when men don’t notice 
her much unless she makes a special 
effort, I can assure you that she’s grate- 
ful enough for affection! That’s her 
husband’s chance if he cares to take it!” 
Her hand came down on the glass sur- 
face of the table with a force that 
threatened to crack it. “But you didn’t 
see it. You—you had other plans!” 

Her voice broke. She swirled round, 
sank into her chair, and burst into angry 
sobs. Dirck made no attempt to stop 
her. What she had said was soaking 
into his consciousness and he had no 
power to deny it, even to her. 

She accused him of being in love with 
Gemma. It was extraordinary that 
people could be blind to what concerned 
them preéminently. Just as Imogen had 
ignored the fact that her affair with 
Farr was becoming public property, so 
he had not recognized his own state of 
mind. Of course he loved Gemma. 
The meaning of his anxiety became 
abundantly clear. This love was as dif- 
ferent from the passion of his early 
years as a symphony is from an im- 
pulsive folk song. There were motives 
in it of protection, and of the aching 
loneliness that comes from disparity of 
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years, and a grand, orchestral undertow 
whose meaning was not yet apparent to 
him. But it was love. Absurd to deny 
it. 

Then, because it was the kind of love 
that considered Gemma first, he knew 
that he could not acknowledge it. Con- 
fession may be good for the soul, but 
it must be confession to the right per- 
son, and Imogen was emphatically the 
wrong one. To admit his love now 
would not only put him in her power 
for the rest of his life but it might give 
her the chance to hurt Gemma. Imogen 
might have moods like the present one, 
when earnestness came to the surface 
and one felt sorry for her, but nobody 
can alter the habits of a lifetime easily, 
and her habit was to take advantage. 
It was part of the tragedy of the situa- 
tion, the completeness with which he 
knew her. He hated himself for the 
necessity of duplicity, for frankness 
came naturally to him, but he framed 
his next speech carefully. He told her 
the truth in such a way that she would 
not recognize it as the truth. 

“T care enough for Gemma to have 
her interests at heart,” he said quietly. 
“Moreover, she is in our charge. But 
I am speaking with absolute sincerity 
when I say that, rather than have her 
come under Farr’s influence, I could 
feel relief and thankfulness to see her 
marry a decent man.” 

Imogen sat up and dried her eyes, 
rubbing her handkerchief over her face 
to massage the sagging muscles. 

“Well,” she said with resignation, “if 
you feel that way, I suppose you’re not 
really in love with her. But possibly 
you give her more credit for innocence 
than she deserves.” She began moving 
the crystal-and-silver bottles about—the 
letter had slipped to the floor—and took 
up her brush. Suddenly Dirck felt the 
impossibility of going on with the in- 
terview. He knew that she wanted to 
ask him what he intended doing about 
it, and in the upheaval of his mind he 
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was not prepared to tell her. He turned 
abruptly and went out of the room, 

There were lights downstairs though 
the hour was late, and he heard voices 
in the hall. He remembered that the 
first of the rehearsals to which Gemma 
had arranged to go under Herbert’s pro- 
tection was taking place to-night. They 
must have come home. A door closed. 
Dirck went downstairs swiftly and 
found the girl in the drawing-room, her 
foot on the fender, shadows dancing 
around her as the firelight, which was 
the only light in the room, rose and 
fell. 

She smiled with her invariable sweet 
equanimity, but Dirck was finding in 
her still another Gemma—Gemma whom 
he loved. The veils had fallen. Surely 
there was a stirred warmth, a sparkle 
about her that was new. She spoke a 
little hurriedly. 

“Tt is cold out. The fire is nice. My 
song went very well and they wish an 
encore. What do you think would be 
good ?” 

She came to him for advice on the 
most varied subjects and generally took 
it. He could not tear his eves from 
her. Imogen’s last speech churned in 
his brain. Could anything be more in- 
nocent than Gemma looked, more un- 
touched? And yet she had acted as go- 
between for his wife and that “‘some- 
thing dreadful” of which she had ex- 
pressed such horror. Could she have 
known what she was doing? 

The force of his doubt was too much 
for his prudence. 

“Gemma,” he said fiercely, “why 
have you been carrying letters from 
Imogen to Farr?” 

If he had expected her to show guilt 
or confusion, he was mistaken. She 
drew a breath, moved her slim shoul- 
ders as though a physical weight had 
been removed, and said: 

“You know, then? I am so glad.” 

“It was the wrong thing to do, 
Gemma.” 
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“Was it? I was afraid so, but 

“She told you that worse would come 
if you didn’t, eh?” 

“Yes. I asked her why she could 
not tell him, speak to him about it, 
some time when he came here. But it 
was always some emergency, some sud- 
den message. And what could I do?” 
She spread out her arms and the fire- 
light drew long, lucid streaks on them. 
Her eyes implored him. “My cousin 
had been so good to me—the trip, my 
lessons, my lovely dresses—everything 
she had given me. It seemed a little 
thing to do in return, except——~" 

“Except ?” 

“That it must be kept from you. I 
hated that. The afternoon you saw me 
in the tea shop—do you remember ?” 

Could he ever forget? 

“Tt was hard—but hard, not to tell 
you. I had to shut my mouth tight. 
3ut now that you know, you will not 
be angry with my cousin, will you? 
She says that you are so angry when 
she loses much money at cards that she 
did not dare to let you know. And she 
is not going to play so high any more. 
You will be good to her? She is so 
afraid you will not.” 

“Cards?” He had never objected to 
Imogen’s playing when and how she 
liked. Her luck on the whole was 
rather good, and she paid her losses 
from her allowance, but, in any case, 
he would not have interfered with what 
he considered was her own business. 

“Yes, it was about that. She had 





lost so much money to Mr. Farr. The 


letters were to ask him to wait, to give 
her time to pay him. You would not 
think that such a nice-looking person as 
Mr. Farr could be so cruel, could make 
trouble like that, would you? But——” 
She gave a gesture that showed her 
wonderment where men were con- 
cerned, and turned again to the fire. 
So that was the way of it! No one 
but.a child could have been hoodwinked 
by Imogen’s story. No wonder Farr’s 
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smile had filled him with fury. How 
amused he must have been, in spite. of 
the odium cast on his character. His 
anger against Imogen surged again into 
Dirck’s brain. To help on her sordid 
excitement, to secure the rather moder- 
ate thrills that she must have got out 
of Farr’s devotion, she had not scrupled 
to lie, to deceive, to risk soiling this 
girl’s ingenuousness. It had been no 
matter of gambling. He knew unmis- 
takably. He had seen one of her let- 
ters. 

And all at once he asked himself why 
he should keep faith with Imogen? 
Why should he feel bound to her when 
she treated him as she did? This 
strange, new world which had shaped 
itself around him—it had shown him 
first its terrible aspects, its deserts and 
crevasses, but now another phase was 
curving out of creative chaos. There 
could be beautiful places in it, gardens 
full of orange trees and pomegranates, 
palaces and musical fountains. He shut 


his eyes and instantly he was conscious 
of another atmosphere rounding over 
him like a crystal, an irridescent dome 


under which he stood with Gemma. 
The sweetness of it was intolerable. 
Here was his one chance of touching 
the heights of life. Here was his last 
chance of salvaging his youth by the 
transfusion of hers. He could have 
everything he wanted—love, children, a 
home that deserved to be called by that 
holy name. One fact was clear as light: 
Gemma did not care for Clement Farr. 
The excitement in her manner when 
she had spoken to him had come from 
her belief that she was pleading for 
mercy for “my cousin.” Or—the 
thought made him draw his breath 
sharply—perhaps her worry at deceiv- 
ing him, Dirck, had brought that fire 
to her glance. Gemma was capable of 
depths of feeling; he was sure of that. 
He could make her love him. Why 
should he deny himself that? Why 
should he continue to play fair with 
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Imogen who had no more notion of 
honorable dealing than a savage? 

Then the mirage passed. He was 
again himself, the slave of his habits, 
just as Imogen was. And his habits 
were honor and the love of fair play. 
He could not make terms with them. 
It was not his wife to whom he was 
clinging, so much as his own necessities, 
the self-respect that was like daily bread 
and drink. It was too late to com- 
promise with his conscience. It had 
him. 

“There is something else I must telf 
you.” Gemma spoke hesitatingly; her 
face was rosier than the reflection of 
the flames warranted and her hands 
quivered. “You asked me one day 
whether my grandparents would like 
me to have a nice husband ?” 

“Yes.” He smiled. “‘A wife has a 
real position,’ ” he quoted. 

“Well,” said Gemma, “I have found 
one.” 

“A husband ?” 

“He wants to be.” Her dignity came 
back to her. There was a proper for- 
mality that should be exercised in the 
discussion of these serious matters. Her 
shoulders straightened and her voice 
became as calm as though she were men- 
tioning a business affair. “As they are 
not here, I tell you. I am sure they 
would be pleased. He says he has ex- 
cellent prospects. It is a very good 
match for me. I told him that I had 
no portion and he laughed. He does 
not mind at all.” 

“T should think not,” said Dirck with 
force. 

Well, he had started this himself and 
his chickens were coming home to roost. 
The helping hand that he had gener- 
ously tendered had been meant to assist 
a deserving young man to undertake the 
care of a wife. The young man’s pros- 
pects were indeed excellent; no one 
knew that better than Dirck van Alyn. 

“He is waiting to speak to you,” the 
girl went on. “In the library. I told 








him it was too late but he insisted. Shall 
I call him?” 

‘ When she came back with Herbert, 
Dirck found to his surprise that he was 
capable of behaving like a rational ani- 
mal and that the proper remarks for 
the occasion rose to his lips. He had 
never before realized the value of train- 
ing and convention. He had the feeling 
of playing a part in theatricals, a part 
that would make any lapse ridiculous. 
Herbert was too much elated to be 
critical, but the girl might notice. Her 
manner of announcing the engagement 
had been so calm, 

After a few moments he left them 
alone. _He stopped in the hall at the 
foot of the staircase and the full force 
of what had happened overwhelmed 
him. He was like a bankrupt taking 
stock of his assets and wondering what 
he had left to go on with. On one 
point he had made up his mind. He 
was not going to brood over what might 
have been. By a supreme effort of the 
will he would send that miraculous, 
new-born world of gardens and tender 
perfumes crashing back into chaos. 
There might be a chance of making 
something out of life yet, but not 
through vain imaginations. They led 
to barren and desolate ruin. 

A phrase of Imogen’s was beating in 
his head. Perhaps she had offered him, 
after all, his last chance of peace of 
mind. The husband’s chance, she had 
called it; the final chance of attaching 
to himself the grateful affection of a 
fading wife. It sounded rather dreary. 
But--yes, there were worse things. 
She had told him that she would not 
have thought of Farr or of any one 
else if he, Dirck, had shown her some 
love. And there were some admirable 
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points in Imogen, some excellencies. 
That very evening she had shown that 
her nature was at least not all shallows. 
There is hope for every one except the 
shallow fool. 

The crash of his happiness ‘had 
brought with it a wonderful humility, 
Who was he, after all, to make this 
world after the image of his own de- 
sires? He would have .to take it as it 
was and—please God—make the best of 
it. There were good things in life— 
art, and fine landscapes, and music, and 
plenty of entertaining people, and the 
chance of helping a large pack of lame 
dogs over stiles. Though he preferred 
helping the promising puppies. 

He stood for a moment motionless. 

With a foot on the bottom step of 
the staircase he glanced back into the 
room where he had left the lovers. 
They were out of his field of vision, but 
on the wall opposite the indiscreet fire- 
light cast eloquent shadows. It was a 
flat space of wall covered with a plain, 
pale-gold, silken material, an admirable 
screen. The towering shadow held out 
long, eager arms, and the smaller shade 
slipped into them with an exquisite 
movement of shyness and delight. Oh, 
Gemma, Gemma! In spite of her de- 
corous talk of a good match and the 
dutiful wish to please her grandparents 
—that wasn’t all there was to it. It was 
very plain that for her, also, this was 
no mere marriage of convenience. She 
was awake, she could love, little Gemma. 
But she was awake for Herbert and 
not for him. 

Dirck turned away abruptly so as not 
to see the shadows kiss. He shoul- 


dered the burden of his existence and 
went upstairs to make peace with his 
wife. 




















LEMENT ALLAIRE had been 
writing hard—too hard, per- 
haps ; concentrated, driving work 

for a good many months. The realiza- 
tion at last that he had reached not an 
impasse but a goal came to him with a 
shock of surprise and relief. 

The thing was down at last, but, by 
the great horn spoon, how tired he was; 
absolutely fagged, empty of all fresh 
thought or emotion. True, he had 
beaten his schedule by nearly a week— 
something he had never done before. 
Yet now that he had time to rest, to 
sleep, he felt keyed up, sure that he 
couldn’t sleep, or that, if he did, he 
would dream again—those curious, vivid 
dreams which at different crises in his 
life had haunted him. At this point he 
remembered his friend Jimmy Haring 
and his place down on Long Island, a 
lazy, lovable, intimate bachelor estab- 
lishment where nobody asked you ques- 
tions or made plans for you. Salt air, 
too, and romping, affectionate dogs, and 
books when you wanted them—a great, 
sunny, still room full of books. And 
no petticoats about, no duties to pretty, 
spoiled, demanding women. Jim Har- 
ing was a bachelor not by accident but 
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by design. Some searing early experi- 
ence had fireproofed him emotionally 
so that his domain was an ideal haven 
to the man desirous of escaping the 
tyranny of “skirts.” 

Clem’s telephone rang, but he paid 
no attention. His publisher and his 
family had their orders to call him up 
before ten in the morning or after ten 
at night. When central rang up at other 
times there was no reply unless Clem’s 
little old part-time Japanese servant 
were in the apartment. Then he would 
shuffle to the telephone and announce 
his deep regret that Mr. Allaire not 
home presently, maybe come soon, may- 
be come late. 

Fu Joy’s manipulation of this uni- 
versal enemy of peace and privacy was 
always a masterly performance. The 
most hardened offender, given to the 
frittering of other people’s precious 
time, would give up in despair when 
Fu’s smooth, courteous, fallacious re- 
plies pattered on and on, revealing noth- 
ing, a miracle of reiterated negatives. 
The little man had served the Allaire 
family for something like twenty years. 
For a long period Mrs. Allaire’s but- 
ler, he now took care of Clem’s apart- 
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ment and of one other small household, 
serving as part-time man of all work. 
To-day he had served Clem’s breakfast, 
tidied living room and bedroom, stocked 
the small refrigerator, and departed. 

So Clem supposed that now central 
would announce the usual: “Party 
doesn’t answer,” and that the insistent 
person on the wire would give him up 
as hopeless, which he was. But this 
particular nuisance appeared insatiable, 
the telephone rang on and on. Despite 
the padding of walls and closed doors 
Clem’s nerves grew rasped. And, after 
all, it might be important. His mother 
might be ill—though to be sure she 
never was ill! Still things did happen 
now and then, even to the point of 
really needing a telephone. Oh, well, 
he had to stop the infernal din! 

He went to the queer closet known in 
the real-estate world as the butler’s 
pantry—only Heaven knew why !—and 
took down the receiver. A woman’s 
voice—of course, it would be a woman! 
—came to his ear, small and cool and 
unperturbed. 

“Oh, Clem, it’s wonderful to get you. 
They told me I couldn’t!” 

Clem was mystified. He did not rec- 
ognize the voice or the intonation, and 
yet the unknown female impudently 
called him “Clem.” He was irritated, 
puzzled, finally disgusted. To his 
formal: “Who is speaking, please?” 
came that unfamiliar, rather low-keyed 
voice : 

“Don’t you wish you knew? Yet you 
ought to know, to remember. There 
was a time when I wouldn’t have had 
to explain—announce myself!” 

Jumping Jerusalem! Who was the 
jade? Where and when had he known 
her? But she was saying: 

“If you're really curious, come to 
the Ambassador’s. Your cousin, Flo 
Metcalf, is giving a dance there and she 
sent you a card, though she says you’re 
getting to be a hermit, that you never 
go to dances. Yet of course we all 
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make rules so we can break them—for 
the right person, at the right time!” 

“Tf I did come, how would I find 
you?” Clem demanded. 

Provoking laughter drifted to him, 
“Come, and / will find you! And 
you'll get fresh material—the kind all 
authors need, yet usually fail to rec- 
ognize even when it’s thrust under their 
noses. Good-by, Clem. Or is it “au 
revoir?’ ” 

A dead wire, empty space, yet Clem 
put down the receiver almost reluc- 
tantly. Who on earth was she? Not 
Nelly Wade or Gwendolyn Miller or 
Eunice White. And not Mary Lane, 
whom he had known in London years 
ago, while he was at Oxford. 


He waited near the ballroom door, 
once at the hotel, watching the dancers, 
the whirl of seductive colors and slim 
ankles and twinkling feet. As it was 
but a few days after an early Easter, 
the great room had a festive air, with 
its huge palms and ferns and little trees 
in tubs, while an endless, curving rib- 
bon of many-colored lights gave a sug- 
gestion of carnival, linked with the 
women’s filmy frocks, iridescent as 
rainbow spray. It seemed to Clem that 
for once there were no ugly women, no 
hard, repellent colors, no awkward fig- 
ures or piano legs. Even a literary 
misogynist might be a trifle impressed 
by the fantastic beauty of the scene. 
The very music was less strident than 
usual, mellow, almost intimate. This 
social game really wasn’t so bad, once 
your work was done and your mood 
was propitious. 

His cousin Florence saw him finally 
and several stags came up to suggest 
introductions. There was one tall girl 
in green who seemed to be particularly 
popular. Men were always. crowding 
around her, breaking in on her dances. 
Clem suggested that she would be a 
desirable person to meet, and because 
his prestige had been whispered about 
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he was promptly granted his wish. A 
slim, small, dark-eyed girl in scarlet, 
who seemed to him quite subtle and 
exquisite, but frightfully young, he 
noticed even while he was dancing with 
the beauty in springlike green. And 
then he forgot everything but his own 
effort to discover whether the lovely 
partner was the lady of the telephone. 
Telephone? What telephone? She was 
obviously puzzled, and Clem felt 
cheated even while conscious of a secret 
relief. For there was something city 
bred, exquisite, yet slightly artificial 
about the beauty, and Clem liked girls 
with a suggestion not of manufactured 
perfumes, but of the windy open. 

He tried a nymph in silver and a 
dainty, flowery, dark girl in yellow, 
with a golden bandeau about her cloudy 
hair, and none of them gave the faint- 
est evidence of having enticed him 
hither. Then some one introduced him 
to the little girl in scarlet, and he danced 
with her, although without any great 
enthusiasm, since it would be so obvi- 
ously wasting time to dance with such 
a mere infant. But he found her light 
as a swaying leaf, and smiling at him 
with a sweet, unpainted mouth. She 
talked very little, which he liked, when 
dancing; it seemed she was here for 
the winter, from the West. She said 
something about being at Miss Chap- 
man’s school, in a low, rather husky 
voice, and Clem had a swift reaction. 
What an ancient, pitiful old thing he 
must seem to a schoolgirl! 

He said something of the sort, and 
she did not laugh; seemed somehow 
puzzled, and this irritated him. Was 
he such an antique that he couldn’t 
even make the young things understand 
when he spoke to them? After this he 
danced with a series of fluffy creatures, 
dark and fair, young and not so young, 
pretty and beautiful and almost plain, 
and not one of them had the voice he 
remembered hearing over the telephone, 
or the slightest appearance of ever hav- 
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ing known him personally. He also ran 
across women he knew—most of them 
slightly—and vaguely charming women 
he had never seen before, who talked 
about his books, more or less intelli- 
gently, but not once did he catch the 
intonation he remembered. Finally, 
when he had the ‘chance, he asked his 
cousin Florence whether there was a 
girl there to-night whom he had known 
years before—some woman who might 
have called him up on the telephone— 
given to practical jokes, perhaps. 

But Florence, flushed and happy at 
the success of her dance, looked a little 
shocked at the idea. 

“My dear Clem, since your last book 
came out nobody would dare to frivol 
with you. ‘The critics were too respect- 
ful and grandly prophetic! Why, just 
getting you here to-night is a triumph 
for me!” 

Clem laughed at her tone, but felt 
suddenly aged and lonesome. Yet, now 
that he was here, he determined to get 
something out of the experience. After 
all he’d been in his hole for months, and 
he saw a dozen tiny changes in social 
technique interesting and even impor- 
tant to the student of contemporary 
manners and customs. 

He danced again with the girl in 
green because she was beautiful and 
popular, and with the girl in scarlet be- 
cause she was light as a fairy and ap- 
parently dumb when she danced. Too 
young, of course, for an old codger like 
himself, but with a kind of dignity, de- 
spite her bobbed hair and fresh, child- 
like mouth, Not beautiful, but with a 
wood-nymph grace, so light she was 
on her feet, so delicately her straight 
young body swayed as ferns and grasses 
sway in summer winds. If she seemed 
an unsophisticated infant, her silences 
were curiously eloquent. In this she 
was so much wiser than the others, most 
of them trying to combine flirtation with 
the rhythms of the dance, not merely 
the old lure of the eyes but that slangy, 
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verbal allure which did not entice Clem 
in the least. In the end they bored him, 
so that he sought once more the girl 
in scarlet, who said nothing at all, sim- 
ply swaying to the beat of the music, 
dark lashes lying on her rosy cheek— 
natural pink, by Jupiter!—pressed so 
lightly against his breast. 

As it fell out he took in to supper 
the beauty in green, possibly by chance, 
more probably because she was the most 
admired and sought-after woman in the 
room, and Clem was by way of being a 
lion, even though he meanly refused to 
roar. He saw the little girl in scarlet 
sitting near them, attended now by a 
dazzling first classman from West 
Point who seemed to be absorbing her 
entire attention. The beauty in green 
lifted rather a sharp little chin toward 
the engrossed pair. 

“Little California’s having a wonder- 
ful time—now that Peyton Chase has 
come. He’s mad about her. They say 
it’s a genuine affair; that they’ll prob- 
ably be married when he graduates in 
June.” 

Clem was surprised at his own sensa- 
tions, his feeling of shock, of an ut- 
terly illogical regret, and at the same 
time that persistent, depressing memory 
of his own years. For little California 
looked not a day over nineteen and her 
cadet might be at most twenty-three, 
while he, Clem Allaire, was sickeningly 
near that milestone known as middle 
age. If one were literal, it began around 
thirty-five! 

But he continued to dance and to 
flirt with the beauty in the greén frock, 
carefully steering clear of little Califor- 
nia now. The West Pointer hovered 
about her, broke in when she danced 
with other men, and together those two 
were as pliant and rhythmic as wheat 
blowing in the wind. Watching them, 
Clem felt more and more aged, until 
finally he stole away without farewells. 
Letting himself into his apartment with 
a latchkey during the small hours he 
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wished Fu Joy were there, as he used 
to be when the family were still living 
together and Fu a fixed quantity. 

As Clem got into bed the telephone 
tang—a preposterous hour, of course, 
that dark, still hour before dawn known 
to doctors and dancers, invalids and 
débutantes, college cut-ups and the agile 
milkman. Clem called himself an idiot 
but hurried to the telephone in a mood 
of irrepressible curiosity. And the 
voice that came over the wire he recog- 
nized instantly, light, amused, yet a 
trifle impatient. 

“How rude of you, Clem—ignoring 
me! And still I forgive you because, 
after all, you do know how to dance!” 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “I 
looked, listened, waited, danced—and 
all without success !” 

“Great stupid!” came the voice scorn- 
fully. “You used not to be so dull. 
When I knew you first you didn’t save 
all your wits for your books,” 

“For Heaven’s sake, tell me! Did 
you dance with me?” 

“Of course,” said the chuckling voice. 
“How should I know about your danc- 
ing otherwise? One can’t tell just by 
seeing! But you didn’t know me, or 
guess which I was, or anything.” 

“Were you the girl in green?” he 
begged. “Or the little, dark, foreign 
woman with the silver bandeau, delib- 
erately disguising your voice, of 
course ?” 

“I never wear green,” the voice re- 
plied, “and how I wish I owned a silver 
bandeau !” 

“Give me a clew,” he begged; “just 
some trifle to go on. This getting me 
on the other end of the wire is taking 
a mean advantage, you know.” 

Silence; then the voice said: 

“Wait a moment! Let me see!” 
Then slowly, dreamily: “Ferns; the 
sound of running water; a big, warm 
rock; bare feet!” 

Clem came back almost fiercely 

“Oh, you will-o’-the-wisp! That's 
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crazy dream stuff—the sort of thing 
that comes to me nights, when I’ve 
been ill, or overworking. You're teas- 
ing me, and I’m getting what I deserve 
for answering this darned telephone. I 
shall ring you off and go to sleep!” 

3ut he didn’t. Instead he held his 
breath and waited. Clear, warm laugh- 
ter reached him. 

“All right, dull young man! ’Night! 
And I hope you'll recognize me the 
next time. Remember! Ferns, run- 
ning water, and a rough, red tongue 
licking baré feet.” 

“But you—you—where shall I find 
you?” he cried. Her laugh was all the 
answer he got—provoking, malicious 
laughter. Though he called again, 
“Hello, fairy, hello, hello!” 

The wire was listless, dead. At last 
came central’s passive, sleepy voice: 

“What number, please?” 


He went to Jimmy Haring’s the next 
afternoon, after hangirig about the tele- 
phone all day and accomplishing noth- 
ing more exciting than a ten-minute talk 
with his publisher, who had’ not yet read 
his masterpiece. So he had a headache 
and what he designated as an old-age 
ache. Yet he found himself dwelling 
on that telephone conversation in the 
night. Yet suppose he met and recog- 
nized the owner of the voice. In all hu- 
man probability she’d have a double 
chin or a wen or a passion for the 
Laura Jean Libbey style of fiction, 
brought up to date; or something. Yes, 
things were better as they were. The 
voice as a mystery .was stimulating to 
his imagination; explained, it would 
mean only disappointment. 

So he dined with Jimmy at Fern 
Hollow and assured himself that the 
masculinity of the place—its aroma of 
fragrant tobacco and excellent pre-war 
brandy, and the welcome of cold-nosed, 
warm-hearted dogs—must cure his stale- 
ness and depression in a jiffy. Haring 
5 was one of those hosts, common in Eng- 
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lish novels but rare in real life, who 
kept open house, giving his friends of 
his blankets, his books, his whisky, 
food, and fire, yet, when he chose, re- 
maining invisible. He kept himself to 
himself, like royalty, or genius, or some 
pleasantly demented soul with delusions 
of grandeur in an ideal private asylum! 

For when you stayed at Fern Hollow 
you might see Jimmy at breakfast, or 
you might not. He might go up to busi- 
ness on the eight forty-seven, or stay 
home in his study by the fire, or sally 
forth alone for an all-day tramp, but, 
in any case, you had cocktails, and three 
meals a day served by the Scotch couple 
who ran the house—Pervis and Grizel. 
Your entire duty was to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the place, indoors or out, 
and amuse yourself. For that final 
achievement, your entertainment, Jimmy 
did not hold himself responsible, beyond 
sharing with you his brandy and books. 
The place was yours, but you had to 
have mental resources of your own. 

Those first few days Clem found so 
restful, so undemanding, that he could 
have purred his utter content. The one 
other guest at the moment ‘was a stocky, 
absent-minded young Westerner who 
painted landscapes for pleasure and 
made his living stringing words together 
for certain frivolous and sophisticated 
magazines. His name was Sewell Mor- 
ris, and his witty verse paid well, while 
nobody bought his pictures, so, of 
course, it was his landscapes that Mor- 
ris loved and labored with, and his verse 
that he wrote jeeringly, his tongue in 
his cheek. 

Usually this casual person wandered 
off early in the morning, canvases and 
palette under his arm, rarely returning 
before tea time. So Clem became 
casual, too, independent of both host 
and fellow guest, browsing in the library 
or working in the garden. Presently 
he began to sleep all night and eat three 
real meals a day, for the first time in 
months. Of course when he got too 
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healthy he’d become bored; then it 
would be time to go home and get to 
work again. But so far boredom had 
not touched him; he was merely lax 
and content. 

The third day he began to weed the 
flower beds down below the studio ga- 
rage, near the Sound and some distance 
from the house. Jimmy’s two men 
took care of the lawn and the rose gar- 
den and the orchard, but this remoter 
haunt of wild flowers and fragrant, old- 
fashioned shrubs and luxuriant fern 
was rather left to itself, except when- 
some grateful and reasonably intelligent 
guest went for the weeds as Clem went 
now. 

One afternoon he left the garden and 
wandered toward a little hill beyond 
which a tiny, sandy beach sunned it- 
self. From here one could see blue 
water and a line of rocks jutting out 
into the Sound. The day was warm 
and fragrant, almost Junelike, and Clem 
fell asleep, beginning instantly to dream. 

She came and sat by him, on the 
sand, her bare, brown feet tucked un- 
der her, the warm, rusty color of her 
bathing suit a brilliant note in the pic- 
ture. She had a cape, too, which she 
wrapped about her when the wind blew 
chill, and a little red cap on her dark 
hair. And she smiled at him, and sat 
quite close, but did not talk at all. 

Clem wondered whether he were 
awake or asleep. He couldn't be at all 
sure about it. Anyway, having her 
there was extraordinarily pleasant and 
natural, especially when she laid a small, 
cool hand on his forehead. Then, still 
in the dream, they were dancing, the red 
cloak floating about them, while some- 
where an orchestra played superjazz 
deliciously. Oh, but she was slim and 
light ! Then he heard her laugh, a 
throaty, chuckling laugh. 

He sat up quickly. Surely it hadn’t 
been all dream! One of Jimmy’s dogs 
came sniffing over the sand and nuzzled 
against him, a grizzled old Airedale, who 
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answered to the name of Gray Ghost. 
Clem patted the dog, and then forgot 
him. For lying on the sand was a small, 
red object which surely had not_ been 
there when Clem had first come out to 
the beach—a gay, shabby cap. 

He sprang to his feet and ran to the 
edge of the water, peering out across 
blue of the Sound and gray of that 
little rocky causeway. It seemed to him 
that it might be a boat nosing into the 
mist rising from the sea, and it might 
be sheer illusion! He had a faint prick- 
ing of something like fear. Was he 
queer in his head, plain dotty? Then 
he told himself that, in any case, he 
was going to haunt that beach during 
the rest of his stay. 

So he spent whole mornings and 
afternoons on the sand, the red cap in 
his pocket, waiting. And nothing hap- 
pened, nothing at all. A week went by, 
ten days, it was time to go home, to 
get back on the job. He promised him- 
self that he would go to-morrow. But, 
as it fell out, the next day Jimmy stayed 
home and played host delightfully, 
smoking a battered pipe and leading 
Clem on to talking about his work, a 
dangerous temptation to fling into any 
artist’s path. Clem fell, became bla- 
tantly egoistic.. And then along in the 
afternoon he grew restless. At the first 
opportunity he hurried down to the tiny 
beach, to find it empty and cold, the 
sun having gone under a _ splendid, 
purple cloud. 


The little household turned in early 
that night, but Clem could not sleep. 
He smoked and read and _ finally 
sketched the outline of a fantastic ghost 
story. In fact he did everything but 
sleep. At last he slipped into his clothes 
and stole down through the dark house 
into what proved to be the luminous 
splendor of a late-risen moon. It had 
turned lawn and trees and water into 
emerald shadows and silver lights. On 
the little beach the sand glittered, and 
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a wind from the south blew his hair 
into his eyes, but nothing else stirred, 
so that he felt lonelier than he had ever 
been in all his life. And then, because 
he was tired and the night air was soft 
and warm, he dropped on the sand and 
felt himself presently drifting away 
into that other world of illusion and 
fanciful adventuring. 

She was again beside him, this time 
in a sort of ‘Peter Pan costume of 
straight, knitted jacket, knickerbockers 
and gray stockings and shoes. Her 
hair was uncovered and bright strands 
glittered here and there in the soft, dark 
mass. Clem kept very still, afraid, if 
he startled her, that she might vanish, 
and presently her voice came, low and 
sweet. 

“Give me my cap, won’t you? 
have it in your pocket.” 

He kept still—oh, very still—answer- 
ing her as softly as he could. 

“If I give you your cap, what will 
you give me?” 

“What do you want?” the voice mur- 
mured., 

If he stirred, he was sure he must 
wake. 

“You know what I want, little Cali- 
fornia!” 

The laugh he 
impish, provocative. 

“Little California, is that the best you 
can do? Never mind—wait!” 

He waited and the slim figure drew 
closer. Through half-shut lashes he 
watched it sink on its knees beside him. 
A hand’ felt in the pocket of his coat, 
drew forth the red cap, and then, fight- 
ly, a kiss touched his cheek, evaded his 
lips, lit on the tip of his nose. He kept 
still, utterly motionless. How soft its 
cheek was, softer still its lips. Then the 
voice again, low, sleepy, like the voice 
of some small bird disturbed in the 
night : 

“"’By, Clem. No, don’t move—now 
—and now.” 

His mouth felt 
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remembered came, 


warm, the blood 
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surged through his véins, and he awoke 
crying aloud: 

“Don’t go, oh, don’t go!” ‘He found 
himself in darkness, the moon lost un- 
der a cloud bank, the beach and the 
water, so far as he could see, deserted. 
But when he felt for the cap in his 
pocket it was gone! 

He stayed at Fern Hollow several 
days longer, but nothing happened. On 
the beach, hopeful and curious, ‘he 
waited, but nobody came, and when 
he tried to sleep in the sunshine he 
found himself watchful and wide-eyed. 
No boat beached near him, the rocky 
point was deserted, save when some 
children climbed the rocks one morning 
followed by a young woman in a dark- 
blue frock and spectacles who looked 
the traditional governess. 

Gray Ghost was with Clem and the 
dog barked at the children and then 
leaped after them, frisking in an ab- 
surdly puppyish fashion. 

“Like me at that darned ball,” 
thought Clem, “pretending we’re young, 
and fooling nobody!” But the children 
greeted the old dog joyously, the lit- 
tlest girl patted his head, and Clem saw 
the woman stoop to rub his ears. Ap- 
parently she spoke to him, confiden- 
tially, and Gray Ghost wagged a con- 
fiding tail. Presently the woman and 
children disappeared and the dog came 
back to Clem, wistful and pleading for 
attention. : 

That night Clem dreamed again, and 
this time of things he was sure he had 
seen before—running water, wet fern, 
warm rocks. He himself seemed not 
to figure in the picture, but he watched 
a tall, awkward boy of eighteen or nine- 
teen, sitting on a rock and talking to 
a little girl of perhaps eight, a child 
with tawny hair flying in the wind and 
wearing a white frock and—what 
seemed incongruous—a pair of horn 
spectacles. She was barefooted; the 
boy wore knee breeches, a gray sweater, 
and, in Clem’s dream he pulled off his 
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heavy, knitted stockings. Then the two 
waded in the crisp, cold brook, seeking 
the deepest pools. Clem woke to the 
sound of fresh laughter, so familiar and 
exhilarating and delicious that he sat 
up in bed and swore at the sun peering 
in his window. It was nine o’clock. In 
spite of dreams he was hungry. But 
he decided that he would go home that 
afternoon. If he stayed on, doing no 
work and indulging in this insidious 
dream habit, he would become dotty, 
like some creature being systematically 
doped. 

Yet after his return he found him- 
self listening for the telephone which 
usually Fu Joy answered with such tact- 
ful unintelligibility. Clem took the re- 
ceiver from the little Japanese several 
times, but with disastrous results. Once 
the bishop of the diocese was urging 
him to take his father’s old position as 
vestryman; again some bond salesman 
wanted to sell him some miraculous, 
eight-per cent, income-producing securi- 
ties, and finally Eunice White asked 
him to a concert nearly three weeks off, 
and would take no refusal. He couldn’t 
have a “date” that far ahead, and a 
friend of hers, a young soloist, was to 
make her début—a young wonder! 
Eunice had a box. It was to be one of 
the last concerts of the season, and he 
must not fail her! 

Clem agreed to keep the date open, 
inwardly hedging. Of course he might 
not be in town when the day came. But 
after all he cared for music, and Eunice 
was a kind, undemanding, pleasant crea- 
ture. Then he fell to work on a new 
story, and once more work had be- 
come adventure and not drudgery. 

That evening, dining with his mother 
and sister in Lawrence Park, Clem 
played devoted son through dinner, and 
afterward his sister went off to a dance 
with a young veteran of the late war, 
who: had been a major and was now a 
successful coffee salesman. This left 
Mrs. Allaire and €lem. drinking their 


own private brand of coffee and watch- 
ing the sunset. 

“Mother,” said Clem, “I’ve been hav- 
ing queer dreams again—a sort of movie 
cut-back. I fancy it’s of some place 
I knew as a boy, but for the life of me 
I can’t remember when or where.” 

“What sort of dreams, and what’s the 
place like?” asked Mrs. Allaire with 
lively interest, knitting her slim, dark 
brows which contrasted so delightfully 
with the ash-blond hair, soft and misty 
about her pale, pointed face. She looked 

“amazingly young, yet she was both a 
wise and a sympathetic parent. 

“Woodsy outdoors,” said Clem, “with 
a brook, rushing down hill over warm, 
gray rocks and making deep pools. 
There are ferns and green moss. Also 
a big boy in a sweater and knee 
breeches. I seem to know that boy, 
and yet I don’t, quite.” 

“T wonder!” said Mrs. Allaire. “Oh, 
Clem, dreams, especially when they re- 
cur, are so exciting. They always mean 
things. You might talk to Brill, or 
even write to Freud himself!” 

Clem grinned. 

“Nothing doing in the psychoanalysis 
line, darling! They’d only find I’d mur- 
dered some man fishing for trout, or 
that I have an Q&dipus complex, or 
something horrible! No. Yourre all 
the dream shark I’m going to consult. 
Put on your thinking cap and go back 
to the places we summered when I was 
a kid. I’ve got a perfectly rotten mem- 
ory, except when I’m asleep!” 

The slender, black brows nearly met 
over the straight, high-bridged nose. 
Mrs. Allaire remembered visibly, but 
without avail. The summers at Bass 
Harbor, at Kittery; those earlier sum- 
mers in England and Switzerland. None 
of those places fitted into Clem’s dream. 
But the next morning she telephoned in 
some excitement. Fu Joy answered, 
and quickly summoned Clem. 

“Missee Allay—got drim-brook- 
rocks. ‘Velly must spik you.” 
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Fu Joy was used to Mrs. Allaire’s 
enthusiasms and always soberly enjoyed 
them. Clem took the receiver eagerly. 

“Oh, Clem, I woke up this morning 
remembering exactly the place. It was 
the Carrington’s camp in the White 
Mountains and you had been ill for 
weeks and weeks with typhoid. No 
wonder you’d forgotten the place and 
all about it, for you were still thin as 
a lath with a memory like a sieve. It 
was the summer you were eighteen, and 
you used to stay down by the brook for 
hours every day, with the Carrington’s 
spotted coach dog. Her name, I re- 
member, was Bess.” 

This was biographically important, 
doubtless, but uninteresting to Clem. 

“My dream wasn’t about dogs, 
mother. Is that ali you remember?” 

“Let me see! There was a real wa- 
terfall up the ravine. You followed the 
brook and came to half a mile of white 
water, and—oh, yes, there was a dread- 
ful rag doll with a flat face and black- 
bead eyes that belonged to the Carring- 
ton’s little granddaughter. I don’t re- 
member the child’s name; only that she 
was a tomboy with flying hair and a 
little, freckled nose and she always went 
barefooted when she had the chance.” 

Clem’s heart leaped, for his dream 
came back to him vividly. He remem- 
bered the child now! the flying hair and 
slim, bare feet, and the doll—a dread- 
ful creature. And these memories 
seemed to blend with the impression of 
the tricky red cap and that older girl, 
with her elusive kisses. Oh, good 
Heaven, if she’d only ‘telephone him 
again. 

He thanked his mother and went 
back to his work, but all that day and 
the next he waited for the voice, which 
never came. 

A dull fortnight followed, except for 
his work which went well, extremely 
well. Then he remembered the con- 
cert, his promise to Eunice, and thought 
of evading both by running down to 


Fern Hollow for the week-end. Why 
was he so weak willed, so disgustingly 
plastic over the telephone? Or, since 
he knew his failing, why did he ever 
answer, when Fu Joy was there to con- 
trive for him a convincing alibi? But 
even a non-social writer of realistic fic- 
tion must occasionally do his duty by 
Mrs. Grundy, so he sallied forth on a 
late spring evening, hailed a cruising 
yellow boy, and was presently in Car- 
negie Hall, settled in the back of Eunice 
White’s box. 

In the box were several women in 
evening gowns and two men whom he 
knew slightly. The symphony was ren-- 
dered with a scholarly precision and 
real beauty, the whole orchestra at its 
best, fired by a young and ardent con- 
ductor. After the intermission a soloist 
was introduced, a slight girl in a sleeve- 
less dress of cream-colored lace, very 
low, with pearls around her white 
throat. Some flutter of new arrivals 
drowned the name of the singer for 
Clem, and he had no program, but after 
the first bar he might have been chained 
to his seat. His heart hammered against 
his ribs and a strange mist floated be- 
fore his eyes. 

Words he knew by a young, modern 
poet, Faith Baldwin, were half sung, 
half crooned in that full, mellow voice: 
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“IT saw a yellow sunset 
Flame out above the street, 
And dance above the housetops 
With careless, gilded feet. 


“I saw a yellow sunset 

Thrust through the autumn gray, 
And with a touch of saffron 

Burn all the clouds away. 


“I saw a yellow sunset 
Touch with a burnished wing 
A little common window. pane 
Into a lovely thing.” 


Clem heard the applause vaguely, as 
though he were again dreaming. By 
way of encore she sang Kipling’s “Song 
of the Baby Seal:” 
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“Oh, hush thee, my baby, the night is behind 
us, 
And dark are the waters that sparkled so 


green. 
The moon o’er the combers looks downward 
to find us 
Asleep in the hollows that rustle between. 
Where billow meets billow there soft be thy 
pillow 
Ah, weary wee flipperling, rest at thine ease! 
The moon shall not wake thee nor shark over- 
take thee 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging 
seas,” 


The end came all too soon. Clem 
felt his forehead burning and his fin-* 
gertips icy cold. Before the singer had 
left the stage he had stolen from the 
box. <A program obtained, he found 
that this was to be her sole appearance, 
and, having inquired by what exit the 
musicians left the hall, he waited just 
inside the street door. It seemed to 
him that he waited hours, that she must 
have left by some other exit, but at last 
a woman appeared, slender, light on her 
feet, wrapped in a long cloak, and with 
a lace scarf on her dark, small head. 
She spoke to an attendant. Clem’s 
spirit leaped exultantly and he was be- 
side her. 

“Your car is waiting,” he told her 
gravely, in the manner of any efficient 
hotel porter. 

She turned and looked at him, her 
dark eyes blazing. But Clem pushed 
her gently through the door, down the 
stone steps to the taxicab waiting at the 
curb. And after that first astonished 
glance she obeyed him mutely. In the 
car they sat side by side, wordless, while 
a spring shower pattered exultantly 
against their windows and splashed the 
aspha.c in the light of high avenue 
lamps, the raindrops glittering and hur- 
tying like a regiment of tiny soldiers, 
marching and countermarching. 

Clem said at last in a low voice: 

“I wonder if I’ve really found you?” 
She said, with that touch of mockery: 
“T wonder!” 

“But why not that first night, at the 
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ball?” he demanded. 


“Why did you 
deliberately mislead me, disguise your 
voice ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” she cried indig- 


nantly. “You were looking for a per- 
fectly obvious person, beautiful, but 
with no imagination—just any decora- 
tive, expensive, semimoron in a party 
frock! And you found her, took her 
into supper, ignored me, after those first 
few dances.” 

Clem grinned. 

“The beauty wasn’t really that bad. 
Though I'll confess her imagination was 
limited. But you talked to me about 
school, being at Miss Chapman’s, and 
how could I suppose that I knew any- 
thing so young, at my age? And then 
they said you were engaged to the West 
Point cadet.” 

“*They said?’ You mean she said, 
and you believed her, of course! As 
to the school part, I was at Miss Chap- 
man’s, but as a teacher, not a pupil. It 


never occurred to me to explain. After 
all, I’m nearly twenty-four.” 
“Well, you don’t look it. That night 


you might easily have passed for 
eighteen. And you liked that darned 
cadet—danced with him again and 
again. How could I possibly guess you 
were you!” 

She waved her strong, slender hand. 

“Stupid! Stupid! Of course I liked 
him. He appreciated me—found me 
wonderful! And you liked all those 
other women better!” 

“TI didn’t!” he insisted. “But you’ve 
explained nothing. I know now that 
you were the little girl with the dread- 
ful doll and the spotted dog up in the 
mountains, All that has come back to 
me—the brook, and the wild child with 
her flying hair and bare feet. But that 


doesn’t make it clear—your having a 
hypnotic control over other people’s 
dreams—or how and why you came 
back, on the telephone!” 

Her voice was quiet but passionately 
earnest, 
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“You see, Clem, I remembered the 
boy at the camp always. You told me 
stories, waked in me vivid, mental curi- 
osities. Arid when years later I read 
the things you wrote they always seemed 
to be just you talking to me! It was 
absurd, of course, but I felt as though 
you knew I’d be reading your books, 
understanding all you said. And then, 
of course, a lot of other people under- 
stood too, or thought they did—critics 
and witty columnists and college pro- 
fessors. I was glad, and yet it was 
then I first realized that you’d probably 
forgotten you’d ever seen me! But by 
that time I’d been working hard for 
years, at music, meaning some day to 
meet you again and make you notice 
me, just as I did when I was nine. Only 
I had to earn money as I went, so it 
took a long time.” 

Clem was holding her hand now, and 
watching her vivid face whenever the 
streets lamps made it visible. 

“But the night of the dance—how did 
you know where to telephone? I’m not 
in the book. And Fern Hollow—those 
astonishing real dreams on the beach— 
and how you got there, too?” 

“T can’t be responsible for dreams,” 
she said. “You talk as though you 
were the ‘Brushwood Boy!” 

“I wish I were,” he said, a little 


sadly. “If you’d just come a little 
sooner, dear! But was the red cap 
yours ?” 

“It was mine, all right. And I 


thought myself dreadfully clever—not’ 
to wake you.” 

“Clever! I should think you were. 
Uncanny! Fitting together all kinds of 
fact stuff and dream stuff so that it 
makes one pattern—though I don’t un- 
derstand. For it wasn’t just once on 
the beach—it was twice! And then no- 
body knew I was going to Fern Hol- 
low.” 

She shook her head, without speak- 
ing, smiling mysteriously. The cab was 
moving slowly through a dusky side 
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street, and suddenly Clem moved 
closer, took her in his arms, Again, as 
in his dream, her mouth felt warm, her 
cheek satin smooth. 

“Do you dare to tell me this hasn’t 
happened before?” he whispered: 

sut when he saw her face again it 
was pale and her eyes were happy and 
yet wide and startled. 

“T think I’m a little afraid—of those 
dreams of yours. But as to the rest— 
my knowing about you—well, you see, 
I get things that I want to know from 
a funny yellow bird.” 

Birds were as bad as dreams, and 
Clem was afraid that somehow she 
might escape him. 

“But to-morrow, dear? Is there no 
chance that you'll disappear, that I’ll 
lose you, after all? I can wait for ex- 
planations, but-I can’t return to the 
dull life I lived before you came!” he 
said. 

Her. fingers closed tightly on his. 

“You needn’t, Clem—dear.” 

The rain still beat against the win- 
dows and they were as solitary as they 
had seemed by the brook all those years 
ago, only here was not even a spotted 
dog, or a rag doll. Clem held her close 
and stopped talking. At the moment 
this tangible nearness was enough. Why 
seek explanation for a magic that has 
delivered unto you the very stuff of 
your dreams? 

Next morning when the telephone 
rang and Fu Joy shuffled toward the 
alleged pantry Clem pushed him aside 
and slammed the door almost belliger- 
ently. Clem stayed in the tiny place a 
long time, but Fu Joy merely shrugged 
his narrow shoulders and wagged his 
old gray head. 

On his small, saturnine face and in 
his slanting eyes was a twisted smile 
for American gullibility, a pride in Ori- 
ental cunning. Yet li’le American missie 
was heap wise too—and good, velly good 
gell. When you work for them you 
know. 


and Fu Joy 











CHAPTER I, 


ALBOT arrived at the Café 

Tavary exactly on time and 

found no trace of either the 
Picards or Marion. It was irritating 
but merely confirmed his own skep- 
ticism. Didi Picard had made un- 
punctuality merely one added proof of 
his immunity from custom or conven- 
tion. Betty trotted in his wake and con- 
firmed all his alibis. From being born 
and bred a Bradford of New Hamp- 
shire, she had married Didi, endowed 
him with her lumber millions, and had 
seemed infused now with his spirit of 
gladsome irresponsibility. Life with 
Didi became one unending treasure hunt 
after thrills. The worst of it was that 
Marion was catching the contagion. 

Stranded alone in the black-and- 
orange entre-sol, he delivered his hat 
and coat to the dreamy-eyed check girl, 
who classified him in her memory at 
one slow glance. 

“The friends of m'sieur have not ar- 
rive,” she vouchsafed. 

He nodded absently, too annoyed to 
appreciate her personal interest or the 
attractive picture she made in her niche, 
slim, sleek, pointed as a Goya outline. 
Moving away he followed the trend of 
patrons toward the inner foyer. Here 
a circular promenade under golden 
arches looked down upon the diners and 
dancing space. Roman-gold panels 
framed the adventures of Ulysses. Tal- 
bot found himself staring at a group of 
satiated swine giving but negligible 
glances at the habitués of the café. The 
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nearest one in the foreground had an 
absorbed expression like Didi in con- 
templation. 

He had reserved a table next to the 
dancers to please Marion. It was after 
seven, nearly half past, and he was 
frankly hungry after two lengthy ses- 
sions that afternoon closing up final 
contracts. These Parisians, who acted 
as if they never cared when they ate, 
got on his healthy nerves. He decided 
to give up waiting and go ahead by him- 
self. Glancing behind him at the broad 
staircase, he thought he saw Marion in 
the crowd. The same slim silhouette 
and effect of thoroughbred trigness, the 
contour of the head with its close, boy- 
ish bob, the aloof nonchalance, all were 
strikingly the same, but the next instant 
he noticed this girl’s apparel, a cape of 
nasturtium-colored velvet deeply edged 
in dappled fawnskin, a gown showing 
beneath of sheer, black, Spanish lace 
over goldfish metal cloth, earrings that 
dangled to her thin young shoulders, old 
Flemish settings with seed pearls in 


.tassels. Even the two audacious curls 


about her ears cheekward proclaimed 
the difference. She turned her head 
slowly, looking from one face to an- 
other as if she sought some one, and 
the likeness to Marion was gone com- 
pletely. 

Talbot’s impulse was to move on out 
of the danger zone, when he found her 
gaze resting on him persistently. She 
had taken up a point of vantage her- 
self opposite to the archway where he 
stood, and he found himself tingling 
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with curiosity from this intangible en- 
counter, eyes that sought and found 
each other in the moving throng, with 
an irresistible attraction. There was no 
invitation in her face, no expression 
whatever except contemplative interest. 

Suddenly he saw her attention swerve 
from himself to another man who had 
come up the staircase and was evi- 
dently looking eagerly for some one. 
He was about to turn in the opposite 
direction when the girl hurried to meet 
him. There was amazement and a surly 
defiance in his eyes when he caught 
sight of her, but she laid one hand on 
his arm detainingly, and talked in low, 
pleading tones inaudible to those about 
them. Before Talbot could see the 
outcome of the encounter, his own party 
arrived late and laughing at his lack of 
enthusiasm. Didi signaled to the major 
domo confidentially, and they made 
their table ahead of the general line-up 
waiting for places. 

“You know, Tolly”—Betty slipped 
white, plump shoulders out of a rose- 
velvet wrap, and took the most advan- 
tageous seat at the table—‘“you don’t 
appreciate Didi’s system. He absolutely 
owns headwaiters. The first time he 
shows up he tips them as if they were 
the long-lost hope of the Grand Bazoo 
and he owns the place ever after when 
he happens to appear. Simple? Wait- 
ing long for us? You look so sweet, 
Tolly, even when you’re furious, doesn’t 
he, Marion?” 

Marion sent a swift, knowing look 
at her brother, a little smile upcurling 
the corners of her lips. She knew that 
he hated places like Tavary’s where it 
was the fashion of the moment to dine, 
the glitter and noise, the overcrowd- 
ing, even the heavy odor of varied per- 
fumes and scented cigarettes. The zest 
for novelty never reached Talbot; he 
never seemed to hunger after excite- 
ment and change. He was invariable 
and reliable, a product of the best tradi- 
tions of New England. The rainbow 
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lights that were playing fanwise over 
the dancers at the moment seemed to 
avoid Talbot in their radius as he studied 
the menu. 

Betty’s finger tips beat a light tom- 
tom to the music on the edge of the 
table, as she half turned about to watch 
the scene below. 

“Look there, Marion,” she said in a 
low voice, “the girl in silver and black. 
That’s La Quesada, sitting at the table 
with all the men around her. A month 
ago at Trouville she arrived with lug- 
gage and servants like the Queen of 
Lahore, and wanted accommodations at 
the very same hotel the most exclusive 
of defunct royalties patronize. At once, 
m’sieur waits upon her courier with a 
thousand apologies. There are no rooms 
left. And you know what happened? 
La Quesada gets Paris on the wire, 
talks to Serafin the Magnificent, and 
voila! The hotel changes hands. 
Serafin buys it intact, presents it to La 
Quesada, and she takes possession and 
orders out all who do not like her. I 
wanted you to meet Serafin and his 
caballeros before you left. He’s the 
most picturesque object on the map this 
minute.” 

“He’s a crook and he knows it,” said 
Didi mildly. “But he’s such a success- 
ful and indispensable crook that he gets 
away with it.” He, too, swung around 
to look at the dancer. “ ‘Easy on the 
eyes,’ said old man Didi. What about 
it, Tolly ?” 

Talbot regarded him with steady, ap- 
praising eyes. 

“I’m not interested.” 

Didi selected his favorite hors 
d’ceuvre with infinite care before he re- 
sumed cheerfully : 

“What are you interested in, sweet- 
heart? You draggle around Europe 
for three months closing up contracts 
on million-dollar radio concessions, and 
you're as conceited as a prize pup. You 
want to toddle right home and leave 
Marion with us here. You're just about 
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as much at home as a reindeer in hell, 
just as much. Trouble. with you is, 
Tolly, you’re too damned sure of your 
own opinions.” . 

Talbot started to answer when he saw 
two persons taking the next tablé in the 
corner—the girl he had seen on the 
promenade and her escort. She recog- 
nized him with the same attentive, con- 
sidering expression in her dark eyes, 
and the suspicion flashed across him that 
she had maneuvered to secure this ad- 
jacent table. Similar tactics had as- 
sailed him in places of Didi’s choosing, 
but this girl appeared to be different in 
spite of her obvious interest in himself. 
The next instant he was calling himself 
a conceited idiot and frowning over at 
Didi’s imperturbable countenance. 

“Come on and dance, Marion,” Betty 
exclaimed. ‘“There’s Rex Bronson and 
his little Italian prince. Leave these 
loving hearts to get better acquainted.” 
She followed up her threat and Didi 
promptly demanded that Marion dance 
with him, but she leaned over as she 
passed to whisper softly: 

“Please, don’t, Tolly. You spoil 
everything. I want to stay over a month 
and go to Trouville with Betty. Do you 
mind ?” 

“We're sailing Monday; sorry! I’ve 
got your passport viséd and everything 
set. I have to be in New York the 
eighteenth.” 

“But I don’t have to,” she urged. 
“Please, dear, be decent. Look out for 
this while I’m gone.” She tossed him 
her vanity bag, a parrot-green velvet 
one studded with brilliants, and Talbot 
hung it on the back of her chair care- 
lessly. It dangled there until her re- 
turn and slipped off to the floor as she 
took her seat again. Talbot had been 
too much interested in the two people 
at the adjoining table to notice. 

The girl was in some deep distress, 
the man indifferent and annoyed at her 
presence there. She spoke to him in 
urgent, hushed words, hurried, eager, 


while he turned his back to her and 
stared deliberately down at the group 
around La Quesada, his eyes intense 
and fixed. There was nothing inter- 
esting about him, nor distinctive—the 
usual sleek, well-groomed youngster of 
twenty-one or two one saw around 
haunts like Tavary’s. They overran 
night life in Europe like terriers, Tal- 
bot thought. Suddenly the argument 
became heated white hot. The man 
brought his fist down on the table with 
a smash that sent his glass to the floor, 
and rose before the waiters could reach 
him, striding to the stairs leading to 
the dancing oval below. 

The head of the dancer had upturned 
in the direction of the noise, her eyes 
keen and sparkling when she saw the 
cause. The girl seemed to shrink back 
from the challenging fire of amused 
curiosity about her. When it had sub- 
sided, she looked at Talbot with a pe- 
culiar appeal this time in her eyes, re- 
pressed but desperate. He saw her hands 
resting on the edge of the table, 
clenched fast until the knuckles were 
snow white. Against his better judg- 
ment and all inherited inhibitions, he 
felt an uncontrollable impulse to go to 
her aid. It was absurd to interfere be- 
tween some trivial, petty quarrel, he 
told himself. He had a horror of pub- 
lic scenes. To make himself conspicu- 
ous in such a place was unthinkable, 
and yet he found himself rising from 
the chair when Marion returned with 
the others. 

“La Quesada is going to dance,” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, Talbot, you actually 
look grim. Can’t you let yourself have 
a good time? I love it here, and I’m 
not going back with you Monday.” 

Aware that their conversation could 
easily be overheard at the next table, 
Talbot used no argument. The music 
started again presently, a tango, low, 
rhythmic, insistent in its call to the 
heartbeat. La Quesada moved out to 
the center of the floor with slow, grace- 
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“ful steps, hardly a movement visible as 
’ she stood there’ with her fan for an 
instant before the tetnpo changed. To 
Talbot she: was’ not alluring, although 
he had heéatd of her from one capital 
to another, as the most successful of 
her type for the moment. A _black- 
satin hat was deeply tilted over her 
brilliant eyes, her rather long, lithe fig- 
ure was wrapped in the costliest of em- 
broidered shawls; one shoulder left 
bare. It was her whim this night not 
to wear jewels; Another time she 
would appear with diamonds wherever 
she could possibly apply them as orna- 
ments, another time it would be pearls 
that had been lavished on her by the 
young Italian prince whom Rex Bron- 
son was endeavoring to safely convoy 
out of these strange waters. 

Talbot’s casual’ gaze established the 
indubitable fact that her ankles were 
too large, her appeal too apparent. 
There was no glamour to her personal- 
ity, no charm, nothing but the witch- 
craft of her smile and marvelous eyes, 
her supple, perfectly trained body. Didi 
was giving her a sketchy outline in few 
words. 

“Just a little grasshopper of the 
pampas turned into a busy honeybee 
of Paris. She’s the champion gold 
digger of Europe; that gal, and when 
she starts after a new spoor, the game’s 
dead already.” 

“Didi, be definite,” pleaded Marion. 
“What do you mean? Is she heart- 
less?” 

“Heartless? Oh, child, I could not 
breathe into thy young ear with your 
brother present’ the deviltries of that 
lissome female. Rex knows her whole 
pedigree. She’s a red spider. See the 
boy holding her scarf? That’s Romlen 
Rolland, and there you are.” 

“But I don’t understand ”* began 
Marion insistently, when she caught 
Talbot’s. glance. ‘It seemed as if a 
shadow had fallen on the face of the 
girl at the next table... She could over- 
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hear every word spoken, he felt posi- 
tive, yet Didi rambled on cheerfully. | 

“You wouldn’t, but this kid’s got all: 
there is left, and they’re after him. His 
father was the man they called the con- 
juror during the war, big chemist over 
here—alchemist they’d have called him 
years ago, and probably burned him up 
for black magic. He’s dead and little 
Romlen has inherited secret formulas 
that could probably blow up Europe. 
Only they won’t—not with La Quesada 
going through his pockets.” 

Talbot felt his gaze drawn to the 
girl who listened. White agony was on 
her face, but it was not hopelessness. 
She watched the dancer moving toward 
the spot where Romlen Rolland stood, 
her head drooped back in dreamy lan- 
guor, her hands weaving spells of love’s 
caprice about him, her heels clicking on 
the polished floor. Marion’s voice 
startled them both. 

“Anyway, Tolly, listen! Betty and 
I've got it all fixed. I'll stay over with 
them, and meet you Monday morning 
at Cherbourg. Right-o?” 

“You may do as you please,” he said 
carelessly. 

“Amended, as you damn please,” put 
in Didi. “That’s settled. And how we 
shall miss your joyous spirit, Tolly, 
your wild and husky enjoyment of our 
little pastimes. You should go back 
justly celebrated as the one man who 
has skidded through Europe and failed 
to get a thrill.” 

She turned her head and regarded the 
entire group with a peculiar, alert at- 
tention, like a deer, Talbot thought. 
There was the same mingling of cau- 
tion and curiosity exactly in her dark 
eyes that glanced sidewise at Marion. 
It seemed as if she listened intently for 
their conversation. 

“T will positively meet you at the 
pier, Tolly, Monday morning,” Marion 
was protesting. “You may even take 
my trunks down with you and I'll travel 
with a couple of suit cases. Take my 
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passport, take the ticket, take everything 
to make sure I’ll be there.” 

“If you’re not, I shall sail just the 
same,” he answered. 

“There’s a promise to hang your hat 
on,” Didi declared. The music ended 
in one final, exotic finale with La Que- 
sada bowing to the floor in a swirl of 
fringe. When she sauntered back to her 
seat, her dancing partner attempted to 
take Rolland’s place beside her, when a 
blow on the edge of the jaw sent him 
crashing through the glass doors behind 
him. In the confusion and crowding 
forward, Talbot suddenly missed the 
girl at the adjoining table. Marion and 
Betty were leaning over to watch the 
excitement below, with ‘Didi standing 
over them. They did not miss him as 
he hurried around to. the promenade, 
looking for the slim figure in the vivid 
velvet cape. When he reached the top 
of the circular staircase, he stared down 
in amazement. It seemed impossible 
that she could have passed through there 
and vanished completely. 

The check girl was watching him 
through half-closed, sophisticated eyes. 
She made a slight gesture toward the 
rotary door. 

“Out there she go,’ 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Instantly Talbot’s inhibitions gripped 
him fast. He felt placed in a ridicu- 
lous position in public by some mad, 
unsuspected urge in his own nature. 
Lighting a cigarette with extreme non- 
chalance, he managed to make a digni- 
fied retreat from the skeptical challenge 
of the girl’s black eyes. The music had 
started up again, a crashing dissonance 
of American jazz and Congo accom- 
paniments. Didi and Marion were 
pushing along with the rest of the crowd 
on the circular staircase, and greeted 
him laughingly. 

“It’s all right. They carried him 
out,” said Didi. “On with the dance.” 

Betty, too, had left the table, he 
found, dancing with the Italian prince. 


’ 


she said, with a 
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Everything was the same, except for 
two things. The thrill of the evening 
and Marion’s vanity bag were both miss- 
ing, gone with the vanishing lady. 


CHAPTER II. 


The light under the stained-glass 
roof of the long pier showed green 
gloom in the early morning, where 
masses of people seemed to move about 
uncertainly like figures under the sea. 


. Thin streams of human forms passed 


through open spaces to gangplanks that 
rose whitely into the gun-metal gray of 
the outside world. The rush was over, 
and still Talbot waited at his post be- 
side the first-class entrance, for some 
sign of Marion. He became increas- 
ingly exasperated. 

It was three days since he had left 
her with the Picards on the positive un- 
derstanding that she would to join him 
here in time for the sailing of the 
Caronia. It was ten minutes of nine, 
and Talbot raged inwardly at his own 
rashness in giving consent to her stay- 
ing over. He had taken her at her 
word about her trunks and passport. 
Everything was settled. If he sailed, 
she would be left in Europe with two 
suitcases, but plenty of money in her 
own right to draw upon through her 
Paris bankers. 

The bell was sounding on board the 
boat for people going ashore to leave. 
He turned and mounted the gangplank, 
thinking she might possibly have missed 
seeing him and gone on board after all. 
The lower salon was filled with laugh- 
ing and weeping people, embracing 
each other with hysterical ecstasy and 
absurd finality, Talbot thought. With 
no desire to look the last on the shores 
of France, he started up the crowded 
companionway when he heard his name 
called with monotonous reiteration by 
a messenger boy passing through the 
upper salon. He hailed him eagerly. 
The -telegram was from Marion as he 
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had expected, brief, without apology, 
from Biarritz. 


Missed train. Will sail Esthonia the twenty- 


second. Don’t wait. Leave passport and 
ticket at steamship office for me. Love. 
Marion. 


He crushed the paper into his side 
pocket and strode down the various 
passages and salons, looking for some 
one who could direct him to where 
Marion’s stateroom was located. As he 
remembered, he had selected one oppo- 
site his own on an outside corridor 
where they would be somewhat private. 
It was Didi who had persuaded her to 
stay, to miss the train, to show him up 
as a money grubber and cold fish. 
Doubtless, now that he was out of the 
way, they would plunge into all the 
treasure hunting they yearned for. 
With the aid of a cabin boy he located 
the numbers of the two rooms, and hur- 
riedly opened up’ his own door to 
search in his traveling bags for the pass- 
port and ticket. When he finally dis- 
covered them in a leather folder under 
everything else, the boat had started to 
throb and move. He would have to 
send them back on the pilot boat in or- 
der to have them reach her. It was a 
nuisance all around. He looked about 
for a desk and remembered there was 
one specified in the other suite. Marion 
required space and luxury when she 
traveled. 

He stepped out to unlock the opposite 
door and found to his surprise it yielded 
easily. As it swung back he saw a girl 
standing at the open window gazing out 
at the receding shore line. 

“Marion, thank Heaven!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘How the devil did you get 
here after all?” 

She turned about slowly, a cigarette 
balanced between her fingers, her face 
colorless except for the vivid rose tint 
of her lips. Perfectly composed, low- 
voiced, confident, he recognized the girl 
he had seen at the Café Tavary on Fri- 
day evening. She was in dark green, 
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heavily bordered in sable, even to the 
small, close hat. Consciously or not, 
she had achieved the seclusive elegance 
of Marion’s taste. 

“Will you please close the door?” she 
said. “I do not think they permit smok- 
ing in here.” 

He stepped inside the room mechan- 
ically. 

“I thought this was my sister’s cabin. 
I beg your pardon,” he began, when his 
eyes rested on a stack of luggage piled 
neatly in a corner, indubitably Marion’s, 
even to the steamer tags of the trip 
over. 

“It is.” There was an indifference 
in her manner that antagonized him. 
“T regret the necessity that led me to 
do this, but She shrugged slim, 
significant shoulders. “What are you 
going to do about it, M’sieur Palmer? 
I am here. I merely ask your permis- 
sion to occupy this stateroom; that is 
quite all.” 

Talbot’s straight, dark brows drew 
together, raised in perplexity and an- 
noyance, even while the sight of her 
brought back the disturbing thrill, the 
strange sensation of keying in to some 
mysterious station of another’s spirit, 
and finding a response there. 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand. 
This stateroom was engaged by me for 
my sister, Marion Palmer. You see that 
is her luggage yonder. At the last mo- 
ment, in fact, only a few moments ago, 
I received a telegram from Biarritz say- 
ing she had missed the train and would 
follow on the next boat.” 

She held up one palm imperatively. 

“I know all this, and much more. 
Your sister dropped her hand bag that 
night at the table. I picked it up— 
yes, I did so deliberately,” she said in 
answer to the startled and incredulous 
look that leaped into Talbot’s eyes. “I 
wished to find out her name and any- 
thing else of interest that would aid me. 
If you had been a different type of 
man, I should not have troubled about 
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her—about this way, I mean, to assume 
her name and character and use her 
passport. But you are without romance 
or imagination, you are not interested 
in adventure or—women.” She half 
turned away from him to look out of 
the window at the sea, mother-of-pearl 
tinted in the sunless morning light. He 
could not see the apprehension in her 
eyes, nor guess at her thoughts, racing 
to discover some vulnerable point in his 
sympathies. Instead, he felt reserved 
and on guard, hearing her use Didi’s 
very words. . 

“You are a good listener, aren’t you?” 
His tone was accusing, and instantly 
her manner changed. She laughed at 
him, perching herself easily on one 
broad arm of the velvet couch. 

“But it is true,” she granted. “I did 
listen. Tell me first, for I have been 
wild to know! Did you follow me 
when I hurried away?” 

Guilty confession was in his eyes as 
they wavered before her own sparkling 
gaze and discovered her amazingly 
small and shapely feet encased in camel- 
hued suéde sandals. 

“Never mind,” she said. “It doesn’t 
matter. Tell me this, though; you did 
see the resemblance between your sister 
and myself?” : 

“Certainly I did; that was why I 
looked at you,” he protested. 

“No other reason? Of course not! 
Listen, that night I went to the Tavary 
against my will, to accomplish a cer- 
tain object, and I failed. You wit- 
nessed part of that failure, but not all. 
At least you saw that it was she, La 
Quesada, who prevented my talking fur- 
ther to the man whom I had come there 
to find. The only thing on earth for 
me to do was to catch this boat when I 
learned later what she had done. It 
was impossible for me to get a passport 
myself, of course.” 

“Why not?” he interrupted. 

“Many reasons. You may take your 
choice. Possibly I am an _ escaping 


criminal with a record. Possibly I am 
an undesirable alien. Possibly I have 
not the money to pay my passage over, 
Possibly my. quota is filled. And pos- 
sibly’—she drew long on her cigarette, 
and paused, looked out of the window 
intently—“‘possibly all this that I am 
saying in a lie, misieur, and merely 
seized this opportunity to cross on the 
ship with you, to see you again.” 

“It is out of the question.” He ig- 
nored the last with a flush of embar- 
rassment. “I must send back the pass- 
port and ticket for my sister to use.” 

“If you do, you will embarrass her 
very much,” she interposed coolly. “She 
is very happy. She does not want to 
return to the States. It is the young 
Italian count, and I happen to know he 
is of excellent family and a splendid 
record in the war. Listen to me! It 
is a drab and tiresome old world to you, 
the color of that water out there, isn’t 
it? A world that works on your wires, 
invisible and otherwise. You are con- 
tented already with life. I saw that the 
other night and was sorry for you. To 
be contented is to watch embers, my 
friend, and you cannot have so very 
many memories that will last you. I do 
not believe that you have ever done the 
daring or unconventional thing, the dan- 
gerous thing for the sake of love or 
glory. Both are excellent motives. You 
have come over to Europe to tie up 
great contracts for America with the 
idea of controlling the telephone and 
wireless in case of another war. But 
you do not see such a horror is im- 
minent; that other nations realize and 
are preparing; that it will involve your 
country.” 

“How do you know what I came to 
Europe for? It’s no secret, but I 
merely wondered how you happened to 
know?” At his affronted tone and man- 
ner, she laughed again. 

“Oh, but you are amusing. I try to 
lift the veil for you and you leap at 
the obvious. How did I know about 
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you? k-ain a good listener. And I am 
a good gambler, too. One must be that 
to sit in at life’s game. I throw all on 
one hazard, this: that you will help 
me. I cannot tell you the truth about 
myself, not even my name. You must 
believe in me when I swear to you by 
my own mother’s memory that I am 
doing nothing against the law. I could 
not get my passport because I was born 
in Belgium and the quota was filled, 
but I had to be in Washington on the 
twenty-ninth. I returned the hand bag 
to your sister’s hotel and found out there 
that she had left for Biarritz, but with 
orders to hold mail as she was returning 
in two weeks. So I knew she would not 
take this boat, and I came myself in her 
place.” 

“Do you realize what would happen 
to me on the other side if they found 
out I had tried to smuggle another per- 
son over as my sister?” Talbot de- 
manded severely. 

“T said you were without imagination, 
but it is untrue. Here you can look 
ahead and visualize all they will do to 
you for being a friend to me in my 
darkest hour. Ah, you do not believe 
in me, but I tell you this and it is 
true, absolutely.” She stood erect now, 
hands on her hips, her head lifted with 
something like defiance. “It was not 
just chance that brought us together at 
the Café Tavary at the same hour the 
other night, that made me find you in 
that crowd, and gave you the urge to 
find my eyes watching you. Ah, but 
you did, again and again”—as he started 
to speak—‘“and, whether you knew it or 
not, I found reassurance and strength 
there. It is nothing we can under- 
stand yet, this spark that leaps into ex- 
istence between two who are strange, 
but it is as real and answerable to im- 
mutable laws as the call of your wire- 
less into the air that unerringly finds 
the station it seeks. I needed you at 
that hour and you were there waiting 
for me. I could have spoken to you 
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then with surety and told you my great 
need. Even before I overheard your 
sailing plans and Marion’s objections. 
I heard your friend say that you had 
traveled all over Europe for months and 
had missed a thrill of interest, and I 
knew that it was not true. That in- 
stant when you looked at me ” She 
stopped short at the look in Talbot’s 
eyes, the same one she was about to 
describe, of unwilling but absorbed at- 
traction. 

“Well, go on,” he said unsteadily. 
“T’'ll grant you that much.” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” she ex- 
claimed briefly. “Only—you received 
my message. Oh, don’t mistake me. I 
am in too terrible and deep a trouble 
to occupy myself with any light affair. 
You are safe, m’sieur. I promise~not 
to ‘be lonely on this voyage, or annoy 
you with any sort of intrusion. I will 
keep to this suite. I will make believe 
that I am ill all the way over, if you 
prefer, but you must see me through 
this, for I cannot go back now.” 

Talbot felt in a whirl of reactions 
and emotional disturbances utterly new 
to him. She was bewilderingly appeal- 
ing and convincing. It sounded easy. 
For -the moment he did not consider 
the jam he was running into. She was 
in trouble. She was sending out a call 
for help from him. He could no more 
have ignored it than the captain of a 
ship at sea getting an S OS. There 
was nothing to do but leave his course 
and go to her assistance. It was the 
law. 

“But what about Marion?” he blurted 
out. “She will need her passport and 
ticket. I have had word that she is 
sailing on the next boat. I must send 
them back to her by the pilot.” 

The girl smiled, and stood aside from 
the window. 

“Look!” she said. 

He stared out past her at the lifting 
waves of the bay in the gray morning 
light. The pilot boat appeared midway 
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between the liner and the shore on its 
way back to Cherbourg. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was not until that evening at din- 
ner that Talbot discovered his mistake 
in thinking that part of the bargain had 
been her agreement to remain in the 
stateroom. He owned to a certain 
nervousness during the day, first in 
searching the passenger list for possible 
friends or acquaintances who might 
know Marion, and who would speedily 
discover the embarrassing and amazing 
dilemma in which he found himself. 
Fortunately there was no one on board 
whom he knew, for which he was de- 
voutly thankful. At least, no one from 
the States. The first time that he 
strolled through the cardroom, how- 
ever, he receiver a hail that startled and 
jarred him. 

“Sefior, the pleasure of the voyage 
is complete. Meet my friends, Captain 
Bacharach, Mr. Gregory Phillips. You 
will take a hand with us? Gentlemen, 
this is the silent young American of 
whom I told you, who has piqued the 
curiosity of the inner diplomatic circle 
in Central Europe these three months 
by his successful operations. You travel 
alone?” 

Talbot started to answer in the affirm- 
ative, when he remembered himself. 
No, his sister was aboard, he remarked, 
taking the vacant seat at the round table. 
Captain Bacharach raised one attentive 
and interested eyebrow as they cut for 
deal. 

“I just missed meeting Miss Palmer 
when I was at Deauville,” he remarked. 
“She had left the day previous, but the 
rumor of her cleverness and unusual 
charm followed me everywhere.” 

“My deal,” said Talbot with the bar- 
ricaded manner of the man besieged. A 
vista of possible. complications appeared 
before him. Serafin Lopez was a young 
Montevidian whom he had met in vari- 





ous places at Paris, Rome, Monte Carlo, 
Geneva. He understood Lopez’s princi- 
pal occupation was in spending. his 
wealth. The Continental press was 
filled with lurid accounts of his extrava- 
gances, his affairs, and his whims. 

He was extremely good looking, 
good natured, free handed, and wher- 
ever he traveled, the servants worshiped 
him for his largesse. If he had been 
alone on board, Talbot would rather 
have welcomed his companionship, but 


_as it was, he felt hesitant and appre- 


hensive, remembering the girl in the 
Stateroom opposite his own. Marion 
was guarded and reserved with men 
outside her own class, but this unknown 
girl was daring, fascinating, and provo- 
cative. He felt as if he had a caged 
young lioness on his hands. Still, she 
had tacitly agreed not to give him any 
trouble, to play the game on the level, 
to remain in her suite. It was not until 
he entered the salon after dinner that 
he was utterly astonished to see her 
ensconced in a Spanish chair, deeply en- 
grossed in reading. She was dressed 
quite as conservatively as Marion her- 
self; in fact, on second glance he could 
not be certain that she had not opened 
up Marion’s steamer trunk and helped 
herself. She gave him the quietest lit- 
tle smile of welcome, almost tender, 
when he took the chair nearest her. 

“It was very lonely in there by my- 
self. I knew you would not mind. And 
besides, I’d not heard a word from you 
since you left this morning. I thought 
you must be very angry with me and it 
bothered me terribly. I don’t want you 
to feel that way. Can’t you get the 
heroic attitude of indifference to out- 
ward conditions ?” 

“Not when you choose to parade out 
here after our understanding,” he an- 
swered coolly. “There are people on 
board who know me and have heard of 
Marion. It might be very difficult for 
you to avoid meeting them.” 

“But I don’t think it wise to avoid 











them, do-you?’” she asked innocently. 
“It is‘ much safer to act—well, nat- 
urally, I mean, if you can’t help it, then 
go ahead and treat me as if I were 
Marign.” 

He glanced uneasily about. 

“I wouldn’t discuss it, if I were you.” 

“What would I naturally discuss with 
you if I were her?” 

“You would read your book and tell 
me to run away and not bother you.” 
He smiled for the first time. 

“Very well. Run away!” She 
opened her book and appeared at once 
engrossed in it. A wonderfully inter- 
esting profile, he observed, impossible 
to classify racially. Something of the 
vivacity of the highly bred French or 
Belgian woman, the recurrent, restless 
charm of the Russian, and all the poise 
and assurance of the American. It oc- 
curred to him he did not even know 
her first name. 

“Do you know my name?” he asked. 

She did not glance up. The corners 
of her mouth lifted in an amused little 
smile. 

“Ridiculous, Tolly.” 

He felt irritated at 
over him. 

“You might throw the ball back,” he 
suggested. 

“Marion 
easily. 


her advantage 


Palmer,” she said 
At the moment he saw her look- 
ing at two men who had entered the 
salon. “Do you know either of those 
men?” she asked. “The reason I ask 
is because they have passed through 
here several times, and seem interested 
in me.” 
“They are not friends, merely ship- 
board acquaintances—Captain Bacha- 
rach, and Sejfior Serafin Lopez.’”’ He was 
annoyed to see that Lopez was greeting 
him with a lifted hand and pleased eye- 
brows; more, that they were coming 
‘ toward them. He rose. “I will join 
them to.save you an introduction.” 
“But I want to know them.” Her 
eyes held brilliant high lights of inter- 
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est in their dark depths. » “Wouldn't 
you introduce them to Marion?” 

“Hardly. You have me at a disad- 
vantage.” His back was toward Lopez 
and his friend. ‘Will you please go to 
your cabin?” 

The corners of her mouth held the 
shadow of a smile. 
she half 


want to stay here.” 


“Sorry,” 


whispered; “I 


The next instant he was present- 
ing the Montevidian and Captain 
Bacharach. Eagerly Lopez devoted 


himself to the girl he thought was Tal- 
bot Palmer’s sister. The amazing truth 
was, Talbot himself could have sworn 
that the girl was encouraging him. 
When Lopez asked her to dance, how- 
ever, she shook her head. 

“Tolly’s telling me that I must be 
good and rest all the way across,” she 
said. 

“Throw him overboard,” lazily sug- 
gested Bacharach. “I was frightfully 
depressed when [ found I had missed 
you at Biarritz. You owe me some- 
thing for that. How did you like 
Picardy ?” 

“Picardy?” she repeated. ‘I don’t 
think we went there, did we?” Then, 
catching the look on Talbot’s face, “Oh, 
very, very much indeed.” 

“Did you? Fancy, as Greg says! 
You'll have to meet Greg. It’s like 
being on intimate terms with a London 
fog, isn’t it, Serafin? He can’t stand 
Didi, but he adores Betty.” The music 
started the latest fox trot, ir- 
resistible in its irresponsible tempo. 
Slowly her lashes lifted until her gaze 
encountered that of Lopez, eager, ad- 
miring. 


again, 


“Please, 


penitence 


Tolly,” she said, with mock 
‘I'll do penance afterward.” 
Before he realized it, she had risen and 
slipped away in the South American’s 
arms. Bacharach watched the chang- 
ing expression of his face with keen in- 
terest. 

“Why don’t you like your sister to 
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dance with Lopez?” he asked presently. 
“Or—is that the reason?” 

“Somewhat,” returned Talbot with 
equal ambiguity. “She doesn’t under- 
stand the type, that’s all.” 

“Ah? So? Then why deny her the 
interesting amusement of learning it? 
He is very interesting with women.” 

Talbot regarded the tip of his ciga- 
rette with a frown. Marion would have 
passed off the situation with ease and 
diplomacy. It stamped the girl as be- 
ing underbred, he thought, to accept 
the attentions of such a man at once. 
While the captain talked of other sub- 
jects, he awaited their return with im- 
patience, and as soon as she came back, 
Bacharach claimed her for the next 
dance. Lopez never took his gaze from 
her. His dark eyes glowed with in- 
tense admiration. 

“You know, sefior, your little sister 
is the most exquisite dancer I know. 
I anticipate a very pleasant voyage,” he 
said. 

Talbot spoke with deliberate cour- 
tesy. 

“The weather 
Say.” 

Lopez shot a quick glance at him, at 
first insulted, then amused and _ fiat- 
tered. 

“My friend,” he said, “you are 
young, and you feel a great responsibil- 
ity with such a beautiful girl as a sister. 
Moreover, you have heard all about me 
—all that is true, perhaps, and all that 
is hearsay. To you, I am a very dan- 
gerous man whom it is unwise to per- 
mit your sister to be friends with. Am 
I right? And I do not blame you—not 
a particle, understand me—for this cau- 
tion. I respect you the more for it, 
but I tell you this, when a man of my 
blood meets such a woman, he delights 
to honor her. Shall I swear to give 
safe-conduct to this queen?” 

“T appreciate your kindness, sefior,” 
Talbot answered quietly. “May I speak 
as frankly? I don’t want to be jammed 


promises fair, 


they 
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into telling—er—Marion, all I ‘have 
heard about you.” 

“But you will, if I insist upon’ de- 
voting myself to her?” He smiled 
musingly. “What could you tell her 
that she probably does not already 
know? Iam not unknown, sefior. And, 
after all”—he shrugged expressive 
shoulders—“what does it matter? The 
fashion in morality varies with the cycle 
of the sun, and we are bound for the 
west. I assure you, I will be most dis- 
xcreet. Is it agreed?” 

“What did he say to you?” the girl 
asked, as soon as they were alone to- 
gether, On her return, before Lopez 
could ask her to dance again, Talbot 
had led her away from them, out on 
the promenade deck. 

“I won't have you posing as my sis- 
ter and associating with Serafin Lopez. 
You’ve got to understand this.” He 
stopped by the rail, his hands deep in 
his pockets, looking down at her with 
The sparkle 


condemnation in his eyes. 
left her face, animated after the dance. 


Turning away, she faced the wind, 
blowing easterly, her dark hair ruffling 
into little curls about her face. 

Her voice was low and sincere, with- 
out the raillery of their previous con- 
versation. 

“Don’t you realize that I know quite 
well what I am doing? I must use the 
name of Marion Palmer to meet Lopez, 
to hold him back. It was for this I 
came on board the Caronia. I cannot 
explain any more to you. I would not 
even tell you this much, if I did not feel 
deeply obligated to you. I assure you, 
I will be very careful, but I must talk 
with Lopez. I must win his confidence. 
I can take perfect care of myself. You 
need not worry a particle about me.” 

“T don’t. I understand the situation, 
I think, mademoiselle. You ask com- 
plaisance from me, and the privilege of 
doing precisely as you please, and I do 
not even know your name.” 

“T am Yetive,” she said, her voice al- 
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most lost on the wind. Before he could 
detain her, she had hurried away from 
him. 

In the succeeding days of the passage 
back, Talbot discovered for the first 
time in his life, the stages of torture 
caused by an unwelcome and most dis- 
couraging love. At first, he told him- 
self, it was natural caution he felt for 
Yetive’s safety, and he caught himself 
repeating the name, curiously illusive, 
like herself, a name from Normandy or 
possibly Belgium. 

She kept away from him for the next 
two days except when occasion forced 
her to act in sisterly fashion toward 
him. Bacharach accused him laughing- 
ly of trying to discipline her. 

“Serafin is thrilled over her. She is 
naive and sophisticated in the same 
breath. She repels and attracts at the 
same time, and they dance together per- 
fectly. You have not watched them? 
You make a mistake, Palmer. You 
only think of Serafin from the exag- 
gerated accounts in the papers, and from 
everybody’s gossip of him. He is a bril- 
liant fellow, you know. His residences 
abroad and at home are filled with price- 
less collections; he is worth millions, 
and I give you my word, I have never 
seen him so intensely interested in any 
woman as he is in the little sister.” 

Every evening she appeared in a new 
Parisian gown. His suspicions were 
verified unexpectedly. She caught him 
observing her in one specially attractive 
one of white velvet embroidered in 
gold, straight in its silhouette as a 
cassock, and oddly suited to her slim, 
boyish figure. 

“You recognize this!” She came 
close to him in the library where he 
was reading, and leaned over the back 
of the deep armchair. “I am sorry. It 
is a necessity, because, you see, I 
brought nothing with me, and the keys 
were in her hand bag. I unlocked the 
trunks before I gave it back to you. 
You will despise me, but I tell you it 


is war time, and I must always do what 
I must do, the next best thing.” 

He rose to get away from the be- 
deviling nearness of her, and stood re- 
garding her severely, his heart quick- 
ened in its beat, his whole being re- 
sponding to the mysterious demand she 
always made upon him. 

“When we land, what will be your 
‘next best thing,’ I wonder.” 

“In two days,” she said dreamily. “I 
cannot say. It is too far off. Prob- 
ably we will get off the boat, leave 
the pier, and you will forever regret 
meeting me for the trouble I am caus- 
ing you.” 

“T'll forever regret-——” He stopped 
short, as Lopez approached them with 
his amused smile, to take her away from 
him. 

“I make no apology, sefior,” he pro- 
tested. “I adore, that is all.” 

The weather was bad the last day 
out, unsettled and raining. Although 
he watched for her constantly, Talbot 
found she kept to her suite. Lopez, 
too, wandered about restlessly and ac- 
cused him of keeping her away from 
him. Finally he went to her door, and 
rapped. 

“Are you all right?” he asked. 

She opened it slightly, and stood there 
without offering to let him enter, a 
slight, reticent figure in Marion’s new 
black-satin pajamas. 

“Certainly I am all right. I only 
hide away from your friend to please 
you.” 

“You’ve probably found out all you 
want from him, and he’s through,” he 
said acidly. 

“Possibly. 
in?” 

“T’m. not 
pose.” 

She looked up at him with troubled 
eyes. 

“You know, J am all at once afraid 
of your country. It is like some great, 
stern, stepmother waiting to seize me 


” 


What 


time do we get 


sure; around nine, I sup- 
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and throw me 
from.” 

He assured her there was nothing for 
her to worry about. It would be over in 
a few moments; he would attend to 
everything. 

“You have been marvelous to me. 
Don’t hate me, will you? It’s very bad 
luck to be hated.” She laughed nerv- 
ously and extended one hand through 
the half-opened door. “Good-by.” 

“T'll wait here for you in the morn- 
ing,” he told her. “Don’t be a little 
fool. You know it’s not good-by.” 

Yet he found himself facing the 
morning with a mingling of relief and 
regret. He had traveled abroad too 
often to be troubled over getting by 
with her. She resembled Marion suffi- 
ciently to get by on her passport. Their 
weight, height, and coloring were al- 
most identical. Even the little photo- 
graph of Marion on the passport looked 
like Yetive when he studied it closely. 
It was not detection of the deception he 
feared, but the ultimate moment of 
parting from her. 

Lopez deserted his friends at the 
pier, and kept with Yetive. There ap- 
peared to be some argument when Tal- 
bot finally joined them, and told her 
everything was attended to. She found 
a moment to whisper to him hurriedly: 

“Do not leave me.” 

In spite of it complicating his plans, 
he felt secretly glad she had turned to 
him still. They passed out of the pier 
through the steamship offices. West 
Street was a maze of traffic, and Yetive 
stood motionless, hesitant, with Lopez 
regarding her eagerly. 

“T may see you to-morrow, then. I 
will telephone you this afternoon.” 

“Please, not until you hear from 
either Talbot or myself,” she answered. 
“We think we are leaving for the West, 
aren’t we?” 

Talbot had found a taxi. He caught 
the appeal in her eyes as she turned to 
him and slipped one hand inside his 


back where I came 
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arm. Before Lopez realized it, they had 
gone, and he stood watching the dis- 
appearing car. 

“T couldn’t help it,” Yetive said. “He 
suspects already.. I had to prove that 
I was really going with you. You must 
take me to your home .in case he fol- 
lows us, so he sees me enter there. I 
promise to leave at once.” 

As their car turned into Twenty- 
third Street, another with Lopez inside 
picked up its course and followed. 


- 


CHAPTER IV. 


The action had been so swift and un- 
suspected on her part, so unpremedi- 
tated on his own, that Talbot had no 
time to consider the consequences. Once 
more she had deliberately taken advan- 
tage of the occasion to command his 
protection in some emergency or dan- 
ger which he could only guess at, yet, 
for the instant, he was only conscious 
of a deep thankfulness that they were 
still together and that she needed him. 

The taxi swung across Twenty-third 
Street from the French line piers, and 
turned up Seventh Avenue at Talbot’s 
order. Here, he thought, they would 
not encounter the strict traffic regula- 
tions which might give Lopez the op- 
portunity of overtaking them. Yet why 
should he attempt pursuit of Yetive, un- 
less she had betrayed her identity to him 
during those last few days on shipboard ? 
As Marion Palmer, she was safe from 
suspicion. Probably it was merely her 
own tneasy conscience that had made 
her claim the identity of his sister a lit- 
tle longer. 

She leaned back with closed eyelids, 
paying no attention to the new sights 
about her, .to her first glimpse of Man- 
hattan. Even her hands in their gray 
suéde gloves were tightly clenched on 
her lap. She seemed absurdly youth- 
ful and inexperienced to Talbot. Ex- 
cepting for her courage and utter dis- 
regard of conventionalities, she gave the 











impression of eager, ingenuous. girl- 
hood. He knew from a few things she 
had said during their talks on the voy- 
age, that she had passed years in a Bel- 
gian convent. The bloom of long days 
inclosed only by a walled garden was still 
on her speech and actions in moments 
of relaxation. He had often thought 
she was merely playing a part, that 
these times of exquisite reticence and 
aloofness were real, that the girl who 
danced and deliberately fired the South 
American’s interest, who had gone to 
some secret and unwelcome rendezvous 
at the Café Tavary, was quite another 
personality. He leaned toward her now, 
with protective tenderness. 

“I’m glad you came 
Yetive.” 

Her dark eyes opened widely, looking 
up at him for a moment with a little 
frown, and she sat upright, drawing 
away from him, gazing out of the win- 
dow at the flow of traffic and tall build- 
ings. Presently she spoke carelessly: 

“T had to, because Lopez already sus- 
pected something—I don’t know what; 
he has an uncanny sense of the dra- 
matic, but I dared not leave him in the 


with me, 


slightest doubt. How far is your 
home ?” 
“About two miles, I suppose.” He 


had never thought before of exact dis- 
tances in New York. “I live up in the 
East Sixties. The house has been closed 
during our absence, but the butler and 
housekeeper will be there. The other 
servants are up at Lenox where Marion 
planned to spend the fall.” 

“T will only be at your house a few 
minutes,” she said with dignity. “Just 
long enough, if Lopez has followed us, 
to prove to him I enter as your sister. 
If your housekeeper or butler see me, 
you can tell them I was your secretary 
abroad. And then I will go. It will 
be quite simple.” 

“Very simple,” he agreed with a 
touch of irony. “I have used Marion’s 
passport and ticket to get you into the 
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country, and she will be here herself in 
a couple of weeks, if she can get dupli- 
cates in time. It occurs to me also that 
she was to be bridesmaid at her cousin’s 
wedding up at Lenox next Monday. 
Supposing they hear that she did arrive 
with me on the Caronia, and was seen 
entering my house?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T never think of unnecessary trou- 
bles. Nothing is ever so bad as you 
think it is going to be, m’sieur. If 
your sister had lost her passport and 
tickets, then she would surely have been 
forced to secure others to return home. 
She will sail from an Italian port which 
is very good, as it avoids complications 
with the authorities at Cherbourg.” 

“How about New York, when two 
Marion Palmers arrive within a few 
weeks of each other, with identical pass- 
ports ?” 

This she considered gravely for a few 
minutes. 

“You had better consent to her mar- 
riage with Peppino di Cattaponi. But, 
no, that is wrong. I would trust abso- 
lutely to luck and the stupidity of the 
immigration officials. Above all, you 
yourself are most safe from suspicion.” 
She smiled slightly, her lashes lowered 
over her eyes. “I am sure that no one 
here in America would ever believe Mr. 
Talbot Palmer guilty of any romantic 
adventure.” 

“IT don’t quite see why I deserve that 
banderilla,” Talbot came back quickly. 
“I think I’ve managed fairly well, con- 
sidering everything. You’re off the boat 
safely, aren’t you? And you are still 
with me. There was no argument this 
time, was there?” 

She turned her head to meet his eyes, 
her own serious and accusing. 

“You think that I have framed, as 
you say here, a situation, in order to 
be with you a longer time; possibly to 
discover where you live and how? You 
know, I pity -you, M’sieur Tolly, -be- 
cause you are so frozen in your emo- 
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* tions, so self-conscious of your impor- 
tance and dignity, that you are forever 
missing the big thrill. You have never 
learned how to make the grand gesture 
gracefully, to forget yourself when you 
are given the opportunity to be won- 
derful, generous, impersonal.” 

“Have you ever found the man who 
could be impersonal with you, Yetive?” 
he interposed. Instantly her manner 
changed. She was the amused, daring 
comrade of the voyage. 

“Any man but M’sieur Tolly. His 
heartstrings are insulated wires. What 
was it you friend Didi remarked? That 
you had skidded through Europe with- 
out a thrill. That is why I selected you 
for my companion, because I know you 
are absolutely safe and a person be- 
yond all emotion, all temptation.” She 
glanced back at the double stream of 
traffic behind them. “I do not think 
Lopez followed us, after all,” she said 
with relief. 

Talbot’s tone was unconcerned. 

“He is in that yellow-and-black car 
behind the red truck keeping abreast of 
us.” She flashed a glance of indignant 
unbelief at his impassive face, and 
stared over at the car he had designated. 
Unmistakably the profile of Serafin Lo- 

’ pez showed at its side window. 

“And you knew this all the time,” 
she exclaimed, her hand reaching, like 
a frightened child’s, to touch his arm. 
“Oh, you do not know what this would 
mean to me, to have him find out at 
this time who I am, that it is all a lie, 
before I can get to She checked 
herself. “Is there no place we could go 
where it would be impossible for him to 
follow ?” 

“Only past my own doors,” he an- 
swered grimly. Yet he was interested 
to find how intensely happy it made him, 
to find her clinging to him for safety, 
to have her lose her confident, gamine 
air with him. It compensated some- 
what for his own misgivings over tak- 
ing her into his home. There was a 
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personal awakening, a discoveting’ of a 
new personality in himself, that: luted 
him on, a new character that the’ liked 
immensely. He could not establish the 
fact that this was himself; Talbot Palm- 
er, racing up the familiar streets of 
his home metropolis, seeking to evade 
detection at the hands of a South Amer- 
ican pursuer, with an utterly reckless 
and adorable girl on his hands—this in 
midforenoon on upper Seventh Avenue. 
It was a relief to reach Central Park, 
and slip into its sheltering drives over 
‘to the Sixty-seventh Street entrance, and 
so to his own house. It was a five- 
story, remodeled residence, still retain- 
ing some of the past, brownstone air 
of the Eighties, in spite of the French 
basement and deeply embrasured win- 
dows. Dismissing the taxi, he led the 
way to the front doors, and inserted his 
latchkey. As the yellow-and-black taxi 
paused at the corner, Yetive passed 
after him into the cool, dimly lighted 
vestibule. 

Apparently his arrival was unex- 
pected, as no sound came from the lower 
part of the house. Talbot led the way 
up the old-fashioned colonial staircase 
with its richly carved newel posts hold- 
ing tall, bronze candelabra. At the 
third-floor landing he paused and 
opened the door of the suite of rooms 
facing the south. Rose and _ silver 
seemed to expand in color waves to 
greet them, with sunlight seeping 
through lace and taffeta curtains. 
Yetive gazed about her in_ silence. 
Leisure, seclusion, the assembling of 
beauty and luxury for a girl’s delight— 
it caught her imagination on the rebound 
from danger. Talbot’s voice recalled 
her sharply to reality. 

“These are my sister’s rooms. 
had better stay here.” 

She turned toward him quickly. 

“But I am going away at once, as 
soon as I may—safely I mean. It’ is 
so lovely here, so restful. Is this her 
portrait?” She crossed to the reading 
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table and lifted an oval silver frame 
with a photograph of Marion in it, 
looking at it intently, then at her own 
reflection in the mirror. “We are 
alike,” she said slowly. “And yet not 
at all. I am so—what shall I say?— 
pointed, and her features are rounded 
and relaxed. She has never suffered, 
has she?” 

She paused suddenly, listening to 
footfalls outside ; some one was coming 
up the staircase. Without a word Tal- 
bot stepped out in the hall, closing the 
door behind him. When the butler dis- 
covered him, he stood on the landing, 
smoking. 

“Hello there, Sutton,” he greeted him 


pleasantly. “Everything all right?” 
“Yes, sir. It’s very good to see you 


home again, sir. I thought I heard 
Miss Marion’s voice, too?” 

“No, she’s coming on a later boat.” 
Talbot’s tone was casual. “How’s Mrs. 
Macy ?” 

“Sorry, sir, but she was taken ill; 
nothing dangerous, but very trying at 
this time, as she planned to go up to 
Lenox on receipt of Miss Marion’s 
cablegram. She’s in the hospital.” 

“Too bad.” Talbot mentally regis- 
tered an offering to whatever particular 
godiing had safely disposed of Mrs. 
Macy. “I'll take my meals at the club, 
Sutton, so don’t bother about me. 
Here’s the luggage checks. You might 
look after those for me.” 

“Yes, sir. Your mail is on your desk 
in the library. Hadn’t I better prepare 
something light for luncheon, sir, since 
it’s rather late?” 

Talbot’s mind seized on the sugges- 
tion. He would get rid of Sutton and 
provide Yetive with food at the same 
time. He ordered broiled brook trout, 
endive salad, mushrooms sauté, ripe 
figs and tangerine, coffee. Sutton lis- 
tened, his lean, narrow face a study in 
repression. 

“And don’t order those things ‘over 
the phone,” Talbot concluded careless- 
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ly. “I’m—er—on a diet; have to be 
careful for a few days. Get them your- 
self, Sutton.” 

“Surely, sir. Served around one, I 
presume.” He nodded, and after the 
butler’s retirement, crossed to the win- 
dows looking on the street. There was 
no sign of the yellow-and-black taxi, 
and he felt a curious personal regret at 
the removal of its menace. Yet it gave 
him his first grip on reality to find him- 
self here in his own home, to read over 
his accumulated mail, and send off a 
reassuring wireless message to Marion. 
His first impulse was to say he had lost 
the passport and ticket; his next, the 
line of least resistance. He would say 
nothing and let the ball of fate roll into 
whatever groove it chose. 

Several times he stepped outside the 
library door, gazing up at the ascend- 
ing flight of stairs with mingled sensa- 
tions, a deep satisfaction that Yetive 
should be sheltered under his roof, 
should be near and safe, a growing 
urge to see and speak with her again, 
to watch the play of expression on her 
face, to catch the look in her eyes when 
she was thrilled or interested. The clos- 
ing of the street door gave warning of 
Sutton’s departure. They were alone 
in the house, and after a few moments 
of pacing the floor, Talbot caught up 
the two morning papers for an excuse, 
and took the stairs three steps at a 
time, to the door of Marion’s rooms. 
When he rapped, it opened, disclosing 
the picture of Yetive framed in its 
shadow, expectant and somewhat fear- 
ful. Her hand went out to him in quick 
relief. 

“Oh, but I am glad it is only you,” 
she exclaimed. 

“I thought you might like to see 
these.” He gave her the newspapers. 
“You see, we're alone. I sent Sutton 
out after things for lunch. He doesn’t 
know that you’re here and the house- 
keeper is in the hospital, sick. Isn’t that 
lucky ?” 
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“Oh, but you are terrible to say so. 
I can leave safely now, can’t I? Has 
the taxi gone, do you think? Suppos- 
ing he should wait and watch some- 
where ?” 

“I don’t see why he should. What’s 
he got on you, anyway? He doesn’t 
know anything. What are you afraid 
of that you haven’t told me?” He sat 
on the edge of Marion’s desk, watch- 
ing her fixedly as she spread out the 
newspapers on the table, and ran her 
eyes over the headlines. 

“Tt was the Captain Bacharach. He 
asked me a lot of questions about peo- 
ple at Trouville and Rome, and, of 
course, I did not know them. Then he 
asked me a terrible question—one I had 
never thought of: why I had a French 
accent. I did not think I had one at 
all, but he said I had, so then I told him 
I must have picked it up abroad. And 
he laughed and said not in two months, 
that is impossible. Then he said one 
thing more that 2 

“Go on,” Talbot said. “What else?” 

“Oh, nothing at all.” She shrugged 
her slim shoulders with aggravating 
nonchalance. “But, you see, he hap- 
pened to find me coming from Lopez’s 
cabin, and that was not good.” 

He stared back at her, the muscles of 
his face hardening. 

“Perhaps you would kindly tell me 
what you were doing there?” 

“I was looking for something very 
important. Lopez was playing cards 
that evening, and I thought no one 
would see me. It was very late. And 
Captain Bacharach happened to come 
along the passageway just as I was clos- 
ing the door. I think that he must have 
told Lopez, because he acted very differ- 
ent afterward. That was why I stayed 
in my room so much the last day or 
so ” 





“What were you looking for?” he 
asked. She flashed an indignant look 
toward him. 

“Of course, M’sieur Tolly, if you take 


that attitude with me, I must leave at 
once. I cannot be questioned like. a 
child on private matters. _I will not 
permit it.” 

“Great heavens, Yetive!” he ex- 
claimed irritably. “You travel under 
my sister’s name, and go into that man’s 
room on board ship, digging into his 
luggage, running the risk of being 
thought a thief, and you refuse an ex- 
planation to me even with this fellow 
Bacharach suspecting you!” 

“I cannot help it. I am sorry. I 
must go away at once.” 

“It isn’t safe for you to leave until 
after dark. Besides, you’re having 
luncheon here with me at one.” 

“Will you let your butler know that 
I am here?” She hesitated, the wist- 
ful look in her eyes that always gripped 
his loyalty. 

“I don’t know. One could let Sutton 
know anything, I believe. Will you tell 
me at least where you are going from 
here, and how I am to find you again?” 
he asked her. 

“Why should you ever find me? 
Haven’t I caused you enough embar- 
rassment and trouble? The only thing 
I can do now is to vanish completely so 
they could never find me, if Lopez dared 
to attempt any exposure or inquiry.” 

He was silent, his eyes intent on her 
face as if he were striving to imprint 
it forever on his memory. 

“You know, Yetive, that you have 
given me the only adventure and thrill 
I have ever known,” he told her finally. 
Her brows arched in amusement, in 
teasing unconcern. 

“Truly, M’sieur Tolly? You are 
complimentary, that is all. What would 
your friend Didi say? It is such a 
very slight adventure.” 

“Will you call me Talbot?” he urged. 
“TI hate the other. Didi’s crowd tacked 
it on me. Say Talbot.” 

“Tal-bot.” Her lips shaped the name 
slowly. “I will remember. I do not 
think you should be in here, talking 

















with me. 


Suppose your man should 


” 





return 

“Oh, damn Sutton!” He came close 
to her, drawing a signet ring from his 
finger. “Will you wear this as a pledge 
that you will see me again?” 

She shook her head. 

“How could I? It is too conspicuous 
for me to wear, and I am sure I shall 
never see you again.” 

“You can say that to me cold-blood- 
edly, when I’ve stood everything these 
five days, and you know that I’m crazy 
over you? Yet you talk of walking out 
of my life like any other shipboard ac- 
quaintance, when you know how I love 
you . 

“Can one love a person condemned 
to die?” she asked softly, her eyes filled 
with a strange, inexplicable sadness as 
they met his own. “I have no right to 
love or to hate; to anything but this 
that I must do. And it is not myself 
that urges me on. Vanished hands 
lead me and I must obey. There is no 
choice. I cannot explain so that you 
will understand, but I do not belong to 
myself. I may not stop for love like 
other women.” 

“But you do love me, Yetive.” He 
caught and held her hands fast in his 
own, drawing her nearer to him. “If 
you'll only say that you do, I’ll smash 
anything that stands between us and 
happiness.” 

“T think you would do just that,” she 
eaid gravely. “Faith is stronger than 
love, isn’t it? You know nothing what- 
ever about me, not even my full name, 
yet you can say all this to me. And 
you are right. You are strong, and you 
make me feel like turning to you as 
you did that night at Tavary’s. You 
take away from me all my own courage 
and J am a little girl wanting to curl up 
in your arms for shelter. It is perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

She moved back from him quickly, 
as they both caught the sound of the 
front door’ being closed. 
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“It’s gorgeous,” Talbot whispered. 
“I don’t care for any one or anything 
in the world but you. You’ve changed 
life for me. You've brought brilliance 
and romance into it, and sweetness and 
love.” 

She laid her soft hand over his eager 
lips. 

“Please, please,” she whispered. 
“You must go, or he will hear you.” 
He pressed his lips close to her palm, 
as she tried to draw away impatiently. 
When he finally released her, he took a 
key from his pocket and laid it before 
her on the table. “Perhaps you re- 
member,” he said quietly, “the perches 
they have for birds of passage on the 
outside of houses in Switzerland. They 
say the birds will always return once 
they have found the resting place. That 
is the latchkey to my door.” 

She lifted it in her hand, her ex- 
pression uncertain. 

“It is very wise of you to take this 
advantage of my confidence in you, to 
hope that some time I will come back 
here for refuge; that is your idea, isn’t 
it? No, I shall never use it, m’sieur, 
but it will give me happiness to feel 
that you have given it to me. Did I 
say thank you for all you have done 
for me? I forget.” She stretched out 
one hand for a last clasp. 

“But it’s not good-by,” protested 
Talbot. “You will use the key some 
time, and you will think of me day and 
night just as I will of you, and want 
to see me again, won’t you?” 

“They did not have any fresh endive, 
Mr. Talbot.” Sutton’s voice came from 
the lower hallway discreetly. “I 
thought possibly that you might fancy 
an avocado salad instead. And would 
you care to have it served in your own 
rooms, or in the library, or the dining 
room?” 

“Up here, Sutton.” He had stepped 
into the hall, closing her door noise- 
lessly. When he returned to his own 
rooms, he found himself nerved for 
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combat with her—anything to keep her 
from ‘plunging out into this unknown 
peril that She felt awaited her. When 
Sutton brought up the large silver tray, 
he set it down carefully, and hesitated. 

“Shall I serve, sir, or would you 
prefer to be alone?” 

“T’ll just take my own time, thanks, 
Sutton,” he replied. _But when he 
crossed to the tray presently, he dis- 
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him, as in fact, it had Sutton. He 
waited a cautious period before cross- 
ing the hall to the rose suite. Knock- 
ing there brought no response, however, 
and he opened the door. 

“Yetive!” He spoke her name softly, 
thinking she was in the sleeping room, 
but there was no reply. Only a paper 
on the table—half a sheet of Marion’s 
cream note paper, its message written 





covered service for two. The knowl- 
edge that Sutton was aware of the 
presence of another person, who had 
been smuggled into the house, thrilled 


in French. 


I shall go away while Sutton is it your 
zoom. And all the rest is quite in God's 
hands. YETIVE. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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INGENIOUS indeed are the pilferings of the swindler who substitutes a brass 
link in a gold chain brought to be mended, or the furrier who achieves a beautiful 
coat entirely made of pieces saved from coats which he has repaired. None of 
these marauders, however, is more subtle than the woman who, starting with a 
string of small pearls, has achieved a handsome necklace by substituting, not 
false pearls, but real ones so infinitesimally smaller than the ones brought to be 
restrung that detection is almost impossible. 

So perfect in appearance is the Japanese cultivated pearl that until now it 
has been almost impossible to distinguish it from the natural product. A new 
French process has been discovered, however, to detect the difference. The pearl 
is plunged into a bath of cedar oil brightly lighted, and examined with a sub- 
mersible lens. The natural pearl shows a dark center growing more luminous 
toward the surface, while the cultivated pearl shows alternate dark and light 
layers. ; 
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Tue kiss as a mark of affection is by no means a universal custom. In 
fact the Japanese lover is baffled and understands it not at all. In China the 
kiss is considered disgraceful ; while Icelanders regard it as supernatural. Eskimos 
and Malays rub noses as a form of greeting, and the Burmese apply the cheek and 
draw a long breath. 

——- 


AFTER a varied career, the private yacht of Sarah Bernhardt has been sold 
at auction in Boston. The famous old steamship Yankton served in the Spanish 
War; preceded the Atlantic squadron in the world cruise in 1907 ; besides cruising 
under the ownership of the famous actress. Recently it was grounded after 
departing for Halifax in one of the worst storms of the winter. 
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THE University of London is about to install a library of phonograph 
records atid music rolls: But how will radio concerts be preserved? 
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yachtsman knows, 


every } race 
week at Mantlehead on the 
Massachusetts coast is the big 
event of August and not even a billion- 
dollar railroad deal could keep father 
away. He had sent his Lady Jane, a 
ruinously expensive Class R Marconi 
rig, a week ahead, and as we came into 
Mantlehead harbor we could see the 
Jane over by the western shore with old 
MacPherson who takes care of her like 
a baby smoking his pipe in the bow. 
He jumped to his feet and saluted as 
we swept by in the Dulcie which is a 
comfortable family yacht but not up to 
the Jane in style. We had to anchor 
farther in, under the lee of Mantlehead 
Neck, and the Dulcie had scarcely lum- 
bered round when the sunset guns of 
the yacht clubs boomed across the water. 

“Like a special salute to welcome us!” 
Father had his beaming look as he came 
down from the bridge. He was tickled 
as a kid; no Wall Street for a week, 
the cup race in prospect, the Jane look- 
ing like a deb ready for her first party, 
and the old Dulcie making it from 
Larchmont in record time. 

But father missed the real welcome. 

High up on the shore of Mantlehead 
Neck something white fluttered from a 
veranda. I nudged my sister Jen. We 
both knew it was Benny Oliphant, at 
his sister’s cottage for race week, wav- 
ing to let Jen know he had seen the 
Dulcie come in. 

Jen crossed her eyes at me—our high 
sign that means: “Call father’s atten- 
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tion quick.” 
excitement : 

“Father! Look! There’s the Silver 
Heels, Van Suydam’s racing boat.” I 
pointed frantically across the water to 
starboard and saw Jen’s hanky flutter 
surreptitiously to port. 

Father was disgusted. 

“Hang it, Dot Langley, aren’t you 
yachtswoman enough to tell a seventeen- . 
foot Cape cat from an R-class boat?” 
He swung round to port where I knew. 
well enough the Silver Heels was an- 
chored, I’d seen her with my keen—. 
too keen, some say—eye three minutes 
ago. But, of course, the waving was 
over by the time he turned. 

Jen loathed the Silver Heels because 
she belonged to Van Suydam, Van was 
perfectly determined to marry Jen and 
father was perfectly determined to have 
Van Sicklen Suydam for a son-in-law. 
In fact, father was taking Van into his 
office on Monday. Van Suydam has 
oodles of money and cahoots of ances- 
tors and manners are plastered all over 
him—plastered so thick you don’t often 
see the real Van underneath. But Jen 
wasn’t fooled by the manners, nor 
thrilled by the ancestors, nor tempted by 
the money—and there was 
Benny Oliphant. 

Jen and Benny Oliphant have grown 
up together. He sailed her first cat for 
her in Larchmont harbor and wrote her 
fearful scrawls from prep school and 
taught her how to smoke her first ciga- 
rette and was the first boy who ever 


So I cut in, registering 





anyhow 
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kissed her. Jen and Benny had had it 
all fixed up for ages, but Jen was hop- 
ing to bring father round because natur- 
ally she wanted a big wedding, with me 
for maid-of-honor and father to walk 
down the aisle with her and give her his 
blessing—and an extravagant trousseau. 
That is, my strength and determination 
kept her wanting it; lots of times she 
and Benny would have eloped in sheer 
desperation, if I hadn’t convinced Jen 
how unkind that would be to father, 
who is really a lamb. Of course the 
blessing and the trousseau she would 
get anyway in the end, but I wasn’t 
going to see that maid-of-honor role get 
away from little sister Dorothea—not if 
I knew it. 

When we came on deck after dinner, 
all prinked up for the yacht-club dance 
—Jen a dream in white and silver with 
a wreath of little silver leaves in her 
hair, and me in her jade-green crape 
that makes me look fully twenty-one 
Van Suydam had his launch at the steps 
ready to take us over to the club. 
Father hadn’t been able to wait, he was 
so keen about a confab with the other 
yachtsmen. So we tucked ourselves into 
Van’s launch and, of course, Jen had to 
promise him the first dance. 

It was a heavenly night! Mantlehead 
harbor was still as still, with riding 
lights on the boats pricking down into 
the water like javelins held in trembly 
hands. The dusk was a deep Della 
Robbia blue with a saffron smudge 
where the sun had set and a little flapper 
moon hung in the west. Out toward 
the harbor entrance a big submarine 
tender and her two sub charges were 
ablaze with electricity, the landing steps 
of the tender like fairy stairs down to a 
golden fairy carpet on the water, and 
fairy lights twinkling and snapping 
against the blue dusk from the signal 
mast. And from the clubhouse floated 
the most divine music. “I Might Be 
your Once-in-a-While,” I think it was; 
they were playing it that summer. 
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I had a wonderful time at that dance. 
I met the most attractive ensign from 
one of the submarines and he thought | 
was fully twenty-one. Of course: I 
never expect to have: my sister> Jen's 
beauty ; you can’t be satisfyingly intelli- 
gent and languorously lovely at the same 
time—I made up my mind to that early. 
But even father admits I have person- 
ality. I had borrowed Jen’s jade-and- 
onyx earrings along with the crape 
frock, and my ensign told me the ear- 
rings were exactly like my eyes—green 
gleams with rims of black lashes. It’s 
heavenly to be grown-up! 

Anyhow I annexed the ensign, and 
the Mantlehead Neck girls were simply. 
seething. And he gave me a piece of 
news. 

We were sitting out—it was a waltz 
and I detest waltzes, there is so little 
action in them—and I was thrilled, 
watching the harbor lights and playing 
with the feather fan Jen had loaned me, 
like the duck she is, when along came 
Van Suydam, hunting for Jen. I knew 
where she was, all right—sitting out in 
a parked car back of the club with 
Benny Oliphant, cozy and ecstatic. 

“Hello!” My ensign straightened up. 
“There’s old ‘Sneak-and-squeal’ Suydam 
—chap I went to prep school with.” 

I stared. 

“What did you call him?” 

My ensign looked sorry he had 
spoken. 

“Oh, just a prep-school tag,” he said 
hastily. ‘Good-looking chap, Suydam’s 
grown up to be. Isn’t anything special 
to you, is he?” 

“Pretty close to brother-in-law,” I 
mentioned. “He owns the Silver Heels, 
the only R-class boat .father’s afraid of 
in the race this year. Van’s going to 
sail her himself and, if his Silver Heels 
beats our Jane, father will just naturally 
throw in my sister Jen with his con- 
gratulations. Father’s an awfully good 
sport; he never does things by halves.” 

“H’m!” My ensign looked concerned. 




















He didn’t care much about Van Suy- 
dam, I could see that. “How about 
sister Jen? She’s the little queen with 
the silver wreath in her hair, isn’t she? 
I noticed her, all right.” 

Maybe he saw my face fall. I haven't 
had much practice in keeping it in- 
scrutable. It was then he made that 
attractive remark about my jade-and- 
onyx eyes. 

“I like my women tall and willowy, 
not plump,” he added reflectively. We 
were gazing at a cuddled-up couple in 
a canoe, silhouetted against the Mantle- 
head shore lights. The saxophone was 
doing some peppy work and it did sound 
enchanting over the water. 

I stored that up about plump for Jen, 
some time when she is exasperating. 
And I told father about Sneak-and- 
squeal Suydam at breakfast. The water 
was twinkly blue and a gorgeous breeze 
off the ocean was whipping out the club- 
house flags. Wonderful race-week 
weather ! 

“Stuff and nonsense,” snapped father, 
getting red as he does when irritated. 
“What’s a nickname tacked on by a lot 
of fool kids? Probably they were en- 
vious of him. Van Sicklen Suydam is 
a coming man on Wall Street. Some- 
body left that lad a few dollars and he 
has had the gumption to triple the 
amount in the three years since he left 
college.” 

“So that’s the kind of little boy he 
was!” mused Jen, nodding meditatively 
across her melon at the Dulcie’s burgee 
embroidered on the breakfast cloth. She 
was specially lovely that morning in a 
slim linen slip with a patent-leather belt 
and her jet earrings. 

Father always sniffs and snorts when 
he has to read Boston papers instead of 
his New York daily. He sniffed and 
snorted now, shaking out the paper con- 
temptuously as he opened it. 

“Where'd you get that Sheik-and- 


steal stuff, Dot? Anyhow, it’s no worse 
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a tag than the one they hang on that 
whippersnapper you girls are so——” 
“Not Benny Oliphant?” I screeched, 
and choked on my muffin at Jen’s warn- 
ing look. Jen cultivates the high-eye- 
browed reserve in dealing with older 
people. Her idea is to let them do all 
the sputtering and guess what is going 
on in her mind. She never gives any 


opening by an impetuous remark. I try 
—but I’m five years younger. 
“Yeh, Benny,” mimicked father. 


“*Ha’penny Benny’—that’s what his 
bridge limit is at the club. Won’t sit in 
if it’s over half-a-cent a point. Van 
Sicklen Suydam is going to give his 
wife a limousine and an ocean-going 
yacht when your Benny’s missus is tak- 
ing the air in a flivver and a dinky 
cabin cruiser—if he’s lucky.” 

Jen grinned over her melon. 

“Thought you sort of liked Benny 
Oliphant, father. Didn't I see you 
palling with him at the club last night?” 

“Oh, Benny’s a good scout,” allowed 
father tolerantly. “I’m taking him 
along on the Jane in the cup race.” 

“You are?” Jen was jolted out of 
her high-eyebrowed reserve. She did 
look pleased. 

“But that’s no proof I would stand 
for him as a son-in-law,” inserted father 
hastily. “No chap who can’t make five 
thousand a year now or evermore is 
going to be any member of the Langley 
family—and that’s that.” He twisted 
the Boston paper into a spill and 
chucked it out of a port. “Benny Olli- 
phant can handle a sloop, but he can’t 
handle securities; maybe he can nip 
round a stake and win a race, but he 
couldn’t negotiate a corner on the 
market and beat ’em to it.” Father 
tweaked Jen’s left earring as he passed 
her. “Got to give your old dad an in- 
telligent companion to chin about busi- 
ness with in winter time, as well as be a 
good boat pal when summer comes 
around.” 

The way Benny Oliphant wanted a 
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racing sloop was'simply piteous. He 
hung around them mornings with yearn- 
ing eyes, and he had plenty of invita- 
tions to sail in the races for everybody 
at Mantlehead knows the Oliphants and 
Benny knows everything there is to 
know about sailboats. He looked so 
nice in his flannels and white sport 
jumper, with his hair sleeked back after 
his swim and his face so tanned it made 
his eyes extra blue. He knew father 
didn’t welcome him aboard the Dulcie, 
but he took Jen motoring in his sister’s 
Ford and they went clear to Gloucester 
and had a blow-out and it was six bells 
after midnight when they got back. 

Father opened his door and glared 
when Jen came aboard. He had flung 
on his bathrobe and his hair stuck up 
every which way. 

“You'll go without your breakfast, 
miss. I’ve given orders to the Jap.” 

Jen wore her most high-eyebrowed 
look of reserve. 

“We breakfasted at Magnolia,” she 
mentioned and went into her cabin and 
shut the door—gently, the way she does 
but I never can when I am haughty. 
The big race was to be sailed next day 
and I was mortally afraid father would 
take it out on Benny by refusing to let 
him be one of the Jane’s crew. But it 
turned out differently—past my wildest 
expectations. Wait! 

At Mantlehead, you know, the east 
wind is the sailing wind, giving a run 
home on the last leg of the course. But 
four days of east wind had been getting 
father nervous about his lumbago. I 
had noticed he seemed stiff when he 
rose from his chair after dinner, and as 
he turned to go back into his room with 
an unhappy look at the door Jen had 
closed behind her, I saw him rub one 
hand in a careful way over the small of 
his back. 

“Not lumbago, father!” I piped up 
in my tactless way. He swung round 
and saw me peeking out of my cabin 
further down the corridor. 
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father. 
“What you want to do—wish it on me? 
Go back to bed instantly; there’s too 
much prowling around this boat nights.” 
But next morning father cotdldn’t get 
out of his bunk. 
Everybody on board knew it, believe 


“Certainly not!” snapped 


me. His bellow of anguish, followed 
by “Dorothea!” at the top of his lungs, 
made me tumble out and not even stop 
for my kimono. I dashed down the 
corridor in my pajamas and Jen popped 
her head out of her doorway. 

“ “D-do you think it’s a stroke?” she 
whimpered. 

“Stroke nothing,” I flung back at her. 
“Lumbago—and the cup race coming 
off to-day.” 

Father was leaning up on an elbow; 
that was as far as he had been able to 
get. His poor face was all twisty with 
pain and his hair stood out in a pepper- 
and-salt aureole. 

“Dot, you take the power tender and 
nip over to the club and get Benny Oli- 
phant on the phone. Tell him to chase 
right down here—not wait for break- 
fast or any darn thing. Bring him out 
with you. Tell him it’s S O S and a 
test of his friendship.” 

You note father picked me and not 
Jen to fetch Benny. He always picks 
me in a crisis. I screeched to Peterson 
to have the tender at the steps, slid into 
some clothes and was off just as the 
eight o’clock gun boomed. All the 
chaps hauling up colors were stopping 
to lick fingers and test the wind. The 
club flags flopped spasmodically and 
there wasn’t a ripple on the water. Any 
yachtsman would have worried sick for 
fear the breeze wasn’t going to hold. 

I got Benny on the telephone and he 
chased right down to the club and tum- 
bled into the tender. When he came 
out of father’s room twenty minutes 
later he looked as pleased as the cat that 
swallowed the canary—and so nice, too, 
in his white flannels and jumper, with 
that just-from-a-swim slickness about 











his brushed-back hair. He went up to 
Jen and every tooth he had showed in 
his grin. 

“I’m going to sail the Jane,” he said 
with decision. 

Jen held out a cup of coffee and as 
he took it from her I saw a look pass 
between them. 

“You win that race,” whispered Jen 
meaningly. 

“You bet your sweet life I win it!” 
whispered Benny back. 


What with mustard plasters, hot- 
water bottles and rubber air cushions— 
Peterson bought out the entire stock of 
the Mantlehead drug store—father was 
able by afternoon to sit bolstered up in 
a chair on deck. But: it took all Peter- 
son’s and the Jap’s strength—and 
strengthier language on. the part of 
father—to get him there. The R class 
was scheduled to get away at two-forty- 
five and shortly before that Van Suy- 
dam came aboard to condole with father 
—the way you express your sympathy 
with the runner-up who was to play you 
in the tennis finals but has sprained her 
ankle and has to let the match go to 
you by default. 

But Van had an anxious gleam in his 
eye. Benny Oliphant didn’t worry Van 
Suydam any in a love race; but in a 
cup race—well, Benny’s reputation as a 
skipper is respected from Cape Ann to 
Seagate. 

“Good luck and a good breeze,” 
father called sportingly as Van went 
down to his tender—and that was a 
whopping fib, of course. What father 
had hoped all morning, suffering in his 
bunk, poor darling, was that the wind 
would go flat and the race be postponed 
and give him a chance to sail the Jane 
himself. 

“The deuce of it is,” father groaned, 
as Van Suydam was being rowed away 
by one of his crew, “the Silver Heels 
is the better boat in a light breeze. Oli- 
phant might trim her in a good blow 
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but I don’t believe he’ll have a chance in 
this wind.” 

Then the gun boomed and the R boats 
were off. They swept up the harbor 
like great, lovely birds, and under ihem 
swam smooth, gliding reflections in the 
quiet water. Just ahead the victory 
class was slipping round the harbor 
buoys and behind them the S-class boats 
were making ready to start. Of course 
we were following the racing sloops and 
the Dulcie was under way now, making 
a wide sweep to port of the course as 
we came out into the open ocean. The 
first leg was out around Bell Buoy, a 


beat into what wind there was. Then 
the reach to Whistling Buoy. And 
after that the run back home. 

“Benny’s going to win. Benny’s go- 


ing to win,” Jen kept chanting under her 
breath as though it were some sort of 
luck slogan she must remember to keep 
up every second. Father had the glass 
glued to his eyes but we could see his 
mustache twitch underneath from that 
lumbago, and the Jap stood by to keep 
the air cushions in place. Jen and I 
hung over the rail and Jen kept up her 
irritating chant, under her breath. She 
was sailing every inch of that course 
with Benny Oliphant just as father was. 
My ensign waved as we forged past the 


R class but Benny Oliphant never 
turned his eyes from right straight 
ahead. 


The wind kept dropping and dropping 
and the ground swell you get out there 
off Mantlehead slid under us in long, 
glassy-green rollers. 


“Tt’ll be a driftin’ match pretty 
quick,” mumbled father under the 
glasses. 


“Maybe there’ll be a sea turn at four 
o'clock. Benny’s going to win. Benny’s 
going to win,” put in Jen helpfully. 
Her hope was drowned in a yell of rage 
from father. Van had got the right of 
way over Benny at Bell Buoy and 
Benny, forced to come about, lost his 
lead. So Van and the Silver Heels slid 
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down the second leg two lengths in ad- 
vance, 

They were almost to Whistling Buoy 
when the breeze got ready to give up 
and die. Showing signs of distress 
ahead were the great P boats, the New 
York forty-footers, the Bar Harbors 
and the victories; and back along the 
course were strung out the pretty S 
boats, the gay little Cape cats and the 
Nahant bugs. Bringing up the tail of 
the procession were a dozen funny rac- 
ing dories, for all the world like mid- 
Victorian old ladies mincing along with 
tipped-up bustles. 

By the time Benny had jibbed around 
Whistling Buoy and got his balloon jib 
up, Van and the Silver Heels were a 
hundred yards in the lead and the other 
R boats were trailing along behind 
Benny. And then the wind died. Not 
a breath on that expanse of ocean. The 
Dulcie’s colors drooped like my pigtail 
before I was bobbed and the long line 
of racing boats lolled with limp canvas. 
Twenty minutes went by. Twenty more 
minutes went by. Father’s eyes were 
now glued to his watch. 

“Doggone it,” he exploded, “they 
have only fifty-three minutes left!” 

“Maybe there'll be a sea turn at five 
o'clock. Benny’s going to win. Benny’s 
going to win,” chirruped Jen. Father 
sat with a hypnotic glare on that time- 
piece and drummed fingers on the chair 
arm. 

Two bells struck dismally in the cabin. 

“Well, where’s 


your tamous_ sea 
turn?” I muttered disagreeably to Jen. 


I was provoked because my ensign 
wouldn’t wave again. They all sat 
slumped on the racing boats, licking fin- 
gers and holding ’em up as though there 
were any wind to test. It was stifling 
hot even under the Dulcie’s awning. 
Then a lot of the racing crews began 
to go in swimming, diving from the 
boats in their white flannels and 
jumpers to cool off in the water. You 
know how more than cool that water is, 


along by Mantlehead, if you have ever 
taken two strokes in it—one out and 
one back! 

“That ends it.” Father snapped his 
watch back in his pocket. The Jap was 
standing by with something cool and 
clinky in a glass and I suppose father 
felt sorry for the Jane’s crew, stewing 
out in the hot sun. He caught up the 
megaphone. 

“Hey, Jane. Go to it, hoys, and cool 
off. Race is over for to-day.” 

Benny stood up and _ gesticulated 
something. I couldn’t make out what, 
but could see it was violently negative ; 
and not one of his crew went overboard. 

“Wise lad!” Father grinned and 
nodded. “No race is over till the time 
is up.” 

Then I noted that nobody on Van 
Suydam’s Silver Heels had gone swim- 
ming. I was wondering about it when 
suddenly Jen leaped to the rail and tried 
to attract Benny’s attention. 

“The sea turn!” she shouted. “Benny, 
the sea turn!” She overbalanced on the 
rail and plunged into the sea, 

Everything happened in a minute. 

Father, with one yelp, cleared himself 
out of that nest of air cushions and 
jumped for the rail. Peterson left the 
wheel and yelled to the Jap to help 
swing the tender on its davits. And 
the Dulcie’s bow dodged round to meet 
the sea turn that was hopping over the 
water from the northeast. Back on the 
first leg of the course the little boats 
were heeling under taut canvas and the 
crews of the R class were beating it 
back to their boats through tumbling 
water. 

And there was our poor little Jen, 
fifty feet from the Dulcie, trying to 
swim in her tight skirt in thirty fathoms 
of Atlantic ocean! 

But before Peterson and the tender 
got to her Benny Oliphant was there. 
You never saw anybody swim so fast 
as Benny did after he leaped off the 
Jane—he made a wake like a speedboat. 
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When Peterson brought the tender up, 
Jenny scrambled in, hauled Jen after 
him, and bellowed to Peterson to put 
them aboard the Jane. 

That made me remember the race. 
And what do you think Van Sicklen 
Suydam was doing while my sister Jen 
struggled in thirty fathoms of Atlantic? 
He was getting down his balloon jib! 

Would anybody imagine Van Suydam 
spoiling his white pants going over- 
board to the rescue? At least that is 
what I thought then. But father had a 
curious glint in his eye as he watched 
Van yelling to. his crew. Of course 
everybody on the racing boats had been 
more or less taken up, watching Benny 


and Jen in the water. There wasn’t 
any heart-stopping potential tragedy 


about it, of course, for Jen Langley can 
swim like a fish, skirt or no skirt, but 
all the same the thing wasn’t any joke 
either, and a good many of the boats 
when the wind sprang up had headed 
away from the course toward Jen. And 
even after Peterson got there with the 
tender not one skipper in R class gave 
an order to his crew until Benny and 
Jen were safe aboard the Jane and 
Benny was wrapping Jen up in the boys’ 
sweaters—not a skipper but Van Suy- 
dam! 

But Van’s crew had been so dis- 
tracted, between watching the rescue 
and obeying the orders Van was yelling, 
that one lad fumbled and let the jib 
halyard get away from him and had to 
go up the mast after it. Van was rav- 
ing, for while it was happening Benny 
Oliphant calmly got his balloon jib down 
and his main jib up and slid right by 
the Silver Heels and took the lead. 

The rest of that race was thrilling, 
the boats heeling away over and foam 
scudding back from their bows. Father 
stood by the rail holding his watch. His 
cap was off and the wind blew his hair 
straight up from behind. He let out a 
sigh like a furnace when Benny was 
safe around the harbor buoys and the 
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Jane went romping down the harbor to 
the line. She crossed with just forty 
seconds to spare and directly after the 
gun boomed Van Suydam slid over, a 
length behind. 

But as the Silver Heels came sweep- 
ing up the harbor again I saw some- 
thing red streaming from her halyards. 
I caught father’s arm. 

“Why is Van Suydam flying his pro- 
test flag?” 

“Suydam has had that protest flag up 
since the Jane passed him, back there 
where Jen went overboard,” said father 
crisply. His mouth was a thin streak 
under his mustache—the way I bet he 
looks in a big deal. 

“Benny’s going to win. Benny’s go- 
ing to win,” I mumbled frantically, tak- 
ing up Jen’s slogan the way you do 
when you fear prayers and hold the 
thoughts aren’t working after all. 

“Benny did win,” said father in a 
funny, quiet voice not a bit like his 
hearty boat voice. “But you see Oli- 
phant went overboard.” 

“Of course—to help Jen!” I fairly 
shouted. 

“Exactly. Oliphant cared more about 
Jen than about winning the race. Suy- 
dam didn’t.’ 

I was just going to ask what on earth 
father meant when the launch with the 
regatta committee came dashing toward 
the Dulcie. And what do you know? 
There’s a yachting regulation that no- 
body on any boat in a race may leave 
the boat during that race; if any mem- 
ber of a boat’s crew leaves his boat for 
any reason whatsoever during the time 
specified for the race, that boat is dis- 
qualified and out of the race. 

“It’s a rotten shame, Langley,” 
stormed one of the regatta committee. 
Father had slumped in the chair among 
the air cushions again. “Damn un- 
sportsmanlike of Suydam to protest— 
after what happened to-day. Finished 
himself as far as the club is concerned, 
I can tell you! But technically, of 
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course; he does win the race—and takes 
the cup for R class.” 

Ten minutes later Benny Oliphant 
and Jen came aboard. My ensign was 
with them and I edged up and whis- 
pered confidentially in his ear: 


“Sneak-and-squeal Suydam!” 





My ensign pulled that dignified look , 


people employ when they don’t remem- 
ber what you refer to. 

Father heaved himself up out of the 
air cushions and walked across the deck 





to meet Benny Oliphant. 


He clapped 
a hand on Benny’s shoulder. 

“Son, you fetch your grip and come 
aboard the Dulcie for the cruise back 


home. Want you it my office Monday 
morning early. There’s an executive 
position open—thought it was filled but 
it isn’t. You can have it if you've a 
mind.” 

I looked at Jen. She had completely 
lost that expression of high-eyebrowed 
reserve. Her face was just shining. 


@a. 


ORCHIDS 


SAY that you know where orchids grow; 
Say you have seen the leap they make 
Into the purple air; oh, say, 
You seek them for their own sake. 


And not to bring them home to me! 
It’s not that I am thinking of, 
But arrogance, but mystery, 
But love that never names love! 
GRACE Hazard CONKLING. 








SENEX LOQUITUR 


UMMONED long since to sail, I sit on shore, 
Watching the ship, in which I wait to clear 


The harbor, as she rides. 


And still I hear 


The distant echo of the ocean’s roar. 

Each day they tell me I have one day more; 
Farewells are said; the tide is running fast; 
The flags are gayly flying from the mast; 

And yet the ship lies idle, as before. 


The span of life, the Book says, is threescore 


And ten. 


I have outlived it many a year. 


I would be gone; the voyage brings no fear, 
And I am ready. Footsteps at the door; 


A knock! 
Over his face. 


The old man’s smile awoke, and passed 
The wind is fair at last! 


RosBeRT WITHINGTON. 











The Goddess from — 
the Machine - 


By Dorothy Stockbridge 


Author of “The Gilded Youth,” “King’s Ransom,” etc, 


WO large, indignant tears crept 

out under Mimi’s heavily mas- 

caraed lashes, and made furrows 
in her make-up. She wanted to run off 
to her cabin and howl, but she didn’t 
dare move so much as a ‘finger .tip for 
fear Lady Rivers should see. Or, per- 
haps, it wasn’t so much Lady Rivers 
she minded—she’d rather like to make 
the old cat squirm—but if Mr. Hastins 
were to see her crying Oh, the cat! 
The triple-dyed black raspberry of a 
cat! To pick the nicest man on 
board—— 





At this point -Mimi’s quaint, innate 
honesty pulled:her up short. She ad- 
mitted wryly to herself, that, until last 
night, her world had swung around 
on the axle of Tony Warner’s devotion. 
Laura Rivers and the attentive Mr. 
Hastins had been a romantic couple 
vaguely seen through the rosy mist of 
Tony’s love-making. But last night 
Tony had danced three times in suc- 
cession with Mrs. Drew. Of course, 
Mimi didn’t really mind. She admired 
Mrs. Drew enormously, and all that. 
But—— Well, anyway, at that point 
Mr. Hastins had begun to give her a 
rush, and Mimi discovered he was 
simply wonderful—one of these ro- 
mantic men of the world, you know, 
who have been everywhere and done 
everything—and that Tony, after all, 
was pretty young and—well, immature. 

“You know how it is,” Mimi had 
confided to Mr. Hastins. “Girls always 





grow up faster than men. 


Tony’s a 
dear boy, but he’s frightfully imma- 
ture.” 


Mr. Hastins had smiled his slow, de- 


lightful smile of understanding, and 
said it was very true. And then he had 
swung her out on the dance floor, and 
Tony had scowled and banged out the 
door so irritably that he forgot the high 
sill and almost fell headlong. Mimi 
writhed in her rugs, remembering. 
That had been last night, and now 
Oh, the cat! The cat! 

An hour ago Mimi, her irrepressible 
spirits unquenched by the dance that 
lasted until three that morning, and a 
choppy sea that effectually emptied the 
decks, had taken her usual early-morn- 
ing canter four times round, break- 
fasted alone with the doctor, who had 
quite outdone himself in the matter of 
matutinal gallantries, and gone out 
again, seeking excitement. 

The decks had the bleak look of a 
drawing-room after the party had gone 
home. Here were deck chairs drawn 
sociably together in groups, and deck 
chairs paired amorously in quiet cor- 
ners, and the lonely deck chairs of in- 
valids turned determinedly with their 
backs to their neighbors. A chill, damp, 
salty wind blew across them. Mimi 
laughed a little gurgle of genuine amuse- 
ment, very different from the high, self- 
conscious giggle that was her company 
laughter. For a girl whose life and 
happiness depended on being the center 
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of the noisiest crowd in sight, she really 
seemed to enjoy her own undiluted com- 
pany surprisingly well. 

She stood for a moment at the rail, 
drawing deep breaths of the sea air, her 
arms spread wide, the divided cape of 
her little crimson coat fluttering behind 
her like wings. She looked like a 
slender boy dressed in a _ Parisian 
modiste’s latest champagne-inspired 
vision of a sports costume. Her short, 
black hair, despite her persistent efforts 
to make it fashionably sleek and shiny, 
curled in the damp wind into tight little 
ringlets. Where the make-up left off 
at the tip of her round little chin, one 
saw the smooth, warm glow of youth 
and vigorous health. Her gray eyes, 
for all their mascaraed sophistication, at 
this unguarded moment looked wist- 
fully, helplessly young. 

After a moment she ran around to 
the lee side. Here again was desola- 
tion. But near at hand were some rugs 
in an otherwise empty chair. That was 
Tony Warner’s. Well, he could find an- 
other, if he came back and wanted it. 
Coolly Mimi ensconced herself, rolling 
herself up like a kitten. Tony—Tony! 
The name echoed pleasantly in her 
sleepy mind. After all, Tony was an 
old dear. After she'd taught him a 
lesson The empty deck, swept by 
the salt smell of the sea, was soothing. 
Mimi drew a rug over her head and went 
to sleep. 

That had been an hour ago. Now she 
was very much awake; stifling in her 
blankets, not daring to move for fear 
of betraying her presence. 

Two people were sitting in neighbor- 
ing chairs. Mimi, peaking out under 
her rug, could just see them. Lady 
Rivers, the old cat—‘‘She must be at 
least thirty,” Mimi reflected viciously— 
declared by many Sunday supplements 
in London and New York to be the most 
beautiful woman in society. “Not that 
I admire these chilly, blond Dianas!’’ 
thought Mimi. With her was Jerry 
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Hastins, the “nicest man on _ board.” 
Mimi’s careless heart skipped a beat. 
How she did like these lean, brown men 
with blue eyes that seemed to look right 
through you and out on-the other side, 
leaving little tingling chills behind! 

An engineer, she thought with un- 
accustomed awe. She had heard that 
he’d built the longest bridge in the 
world—in the Argentine, or Hindustan 
or somewhere. Gedgraphy, except as 
set forth by Messieurs Cook & Sons, 
jad never interested Mimi. But sun- 
browned men with farseeing blue eyes 
thrilled her to the core of her romantic, 
hard-boiled little heart. And to think 
that Lady Rivers had picked him to air 
her mind to. Just after he had been 
a wee bit nice to Mimi at the dance the 
night before! 

Darn these women of the world! 
Darn them! How did they get that 
poise, that—that You just couldn’t 
get back at them, without making a fool 
of yourself. 

The lovely, charmingly modulated 
voice came to her distinctly. 

“This new generation of youngsters 
—terrifying really! That little Mimi 
Sherman you were dancing with last 
night, Jerry—so pretty, in spite of her 
horrible make-up—were we ever as 
crude as that?” 

And then the nicest man on board 
laughed softly. 

“You never were, Laura. But I 
seem to remember you as being rather 
an exception, even in your cradle!” 

“Nonsense! But, at any rate, our 
parents had sense enough to keep us in 
the nursery until we’d outgrown our 
gauche years. It’s—it’s positively cruel 
to turn these youngsters out to compete 
in the race before they know the dif- 
ference between poise and bravado. It’s 
like allowing yourself to be seen with 
curl papers on—or whatever horrible 
thing it is they use. It used to be curl 
papers when I was young.” 

Mimi writhed under her rugs. Im- 
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agine being able to admit that you came 
out of a milieu of curl papers, and not 
lose caste in doing it! Especially if it 
were true. And Mimi knew that Lady 
Rivers was the daughter of a miner— 
an uneducated man who had struck it 
rich, She had taken New York society 
unaided, and had married an English 
peer. She had arrived—gently, courte- 
ously, securely. She was elect of the 
elect; no outer fringe for her. She 
could talk to the nicest man on board 
about curl papers. Mimi had been 
obliged to fall back on “her friend the 
duchess,” who went to school with her 
mother in a Parisian convent. Jerry 
Hastins had not been much interested 
in duchesses. 

Mimi grew hot all over. 

She’d get back at Lady Rivers! Oh, 
she'd get back at her somehow. Let 
her sneer in her polite, fastidious way! 
Mimi hadn't been born yesterday, even 
if she was only seventeen. You 
couldn’t see life the way Mimi had been 
seeing it—Paris cabarets and London 
night clubs where the Prince of Wales 
went, and everything, and race courses, 
and knowing all the nicest young men 
who went around to those places—some 
crowd, that!—without knowing how to 
get what you wanted when you wanted 
it. These quiet, refined women were 
pretty aggravating, but, after all, Mimi 
knew that what men wanted was a girl 
with pep, who didn’t let go for a mo- 
ment, who kept right on being the head 
of the bunch, always a step in front 
of the crowd. That was Mimi all over. 
Always a step ahead. She’d show Lady 
Rivers something! 

Anger had dried her tears. She threw 
her rugs from her and sat up, looking 
remarkably flushed under her war paint, 
radiating the ruffled charm of all very 
young things—puppies and kittens and 
angry little girls. 

“Speaking of curl papers, we use 
permanent waves now,” said Mimi 
sweetly, “so that we're perfectly pre- 
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sentable at all hours of the day—and 
night.” 

Lady Rivers gasped slightly, and her 
lovely lips curled up at the corners; 
Jerry MHastins began to laugh and 
choked off into an alarming sort of 
snort. 

“How clever of you! Of course, you 
do! That shows what an old fogy I 
am!” Her tone was genuinely kind, but 
Mimi chose to think she was being 
subtly insulted. 

“Sorry I interrupted your chat. I'll 
run along.” She struggled to her feet 
out of her undignified swathing of rugs. 
Departing, she flung a last barbed dart 
over her shoulder: 

“T haven't been awake very long.” 

“Poor child!” murmured Lady Rivers 
to her departing back. “I must have 
lacerated her feelings. Why didn’t you 
tell me she was there?” 

“T thought she was a bundle of rugs!” 
gurgled Jerry Hastins. “Gad, what a 
little spitfire !” 

But the lovely eyes of the “chilly 
blond Diana” followed the little red 
jacket with a troubled look. 

“I wish it hadn’t happened. I 
wouldn’t have hurt her. She’s a rather 
sweet little thing, in spite of herself. 
And one can be so terribly hurt at that 
age. I know.” 

“Any one—man or woman—who 
would deal you a hurt,” remarked Jerry 
judicially, “is an unmitigated brute.” 

Laura Rivers looked at him then, and 


their look seemed to be as real, as 
tangible as a touch. 
“You’re a great dear, Jerry. There 


have been moments when I’ve wished 
that you hadn’t buried yourself in the 
wilds during my most impressionable 
years.” 

“Only moments?” He spoke lightly 
enough, but she would have been a very 
stupid woman—and Laura Rivers was 
not stupid—if she had misunderstood 
the look he gave her. 

She grew startlingly pale; her dark- 











fringed eyes answered him gallantly, as 
clearly as though she had spoken. The 
man drew a long breath and leaned for- 
ward in his chair. Gently, deftly, 
finally, she shut the door on the danger 
that had almost escaped. 

“Only moments, Jerry.” 

After an instant she went on hastily: 

“IT want you to do something for me, 
dear.” 

“Yours to command,” he said, smil- 
ing. If the smile was not quite steady, 
who was there to see but Laura, who 
knew already everything about him; 
from whom he would gladly have held 
no inmost thought secret? 

“Be nice to that child,’”’ coaxed Laura 
gently. “There’s nothing in the world 
will heal her vanity faster than to cut 
me out with you.” 

“Generous woman !” commented Jerry 
teasingly. 

“Besides, it will give the tabbies an- 
other trail-to follow. I don’t often con- 
sider such things, I confess, but then I 
—I don’t often have such cause.” 

“I should hope not!” Hastins’ lips 
shut grimly. 

“Oh, go along; go along! I’m in the 
middle of a novel.” 

He held out his hand. 

“And if I amuse your protégée, what 
do I get for my pains?” 

She laid hers in it. 

“My very good friendship—as al- 
ways.” 

“Laura, you’re either a consummate 
flirt—or an honest woman.” 

She flashed a smile at him. 

“Why not give me the benefit of the 
doubt? Any one can be honest.” 

He smiled indulgently at her non- 
sense, and strolled away toward a bright 
speck of color that rose and fell with 
the plunging bow. 

Laura Rivers looked after him, and 
the eyes that—so rumor said—had cap- 
tivated royalty, were shadowed. She 
saw on the one hand a husband whose 
life was bounded by the stable and the 
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hunting field; to whom his wife was 
frankly a secondary consideration. And 
there was Jerry, who had gone away 
without a word, and stayed away for ten 
years without a word, and come home 
too late. People amused Laura Rivers; 
the situations into which they got them- 
selves fascinated her. Quite frankly, 
however, she found nothing but exas- 
peration in this particular group of cir- 
cumstances, 

“Our friend Mr. Hastins seems quite 


_ taken with the child,” remarked an un- 


expected voice at her elbow. 

Lady Rivers looked up and a faint 
film of ice hardened the soft gray of 
her eyes. 

“Ah—yes! So it seems.” 

She did not like Mrs. Drew. She 
thought her, to be frank, a vulgar, loud, 
painted creature. And this was odd, for 
her make-up was much more subtle than 
Mimi’s, and her voice much more care- 
fully modulated. Lady Rivers’ experi- 
enced eye perceived that Mrs. Drew 
bought in Paris clothes designed for the 
trade of the American nouveau riche. 
And it was her creed that it is better 
to buy the right clothes in the wrong 
shop than to ‘buy the wrong clothes in 
the right shop. Moreover, pearls are 
one thing; but to wear a diamond neck- 
lace in the morning—more particularly 
if that necklace has been advertised in 
the newspapers as the gift of a gen- 
erous but indiscreet Italian duke—puts 
a woman rather beyond the pale. 

Wherefore Lady Rivers nodded 
politely, smiled politely, and dropped 
her eyes to her book. She did not see 
the murderous look dropped by Mrs. 
Drew upon her calm and beautiful head. 


That evening Lady Rivers had an 
opportunity to watch the little comedy 
unrolling. She dined alone at the table 
for two reserved for her use. Until 
to-night Jerry had dined with her, but 
to-night she had banished him to the 
outer darkness of “the little Sherman 
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girl” and‘ her crowd. They sat at a 
large table presided over by Mrs. Drew, 
resplendent in green velvet, and, of 
course, the diamonds. 

Mimi Sherman was plainly exultant in 
her triumph. She had captured the 
prize of the whole lot of unattached, or 
semidetached males, and she gloried in 
her success. Her black mop of hair was 
like a triumphant banner, never still. 
She was wearing the most civilized 
dress Laura had yet seen her in—a 
slender white slip, elaborately. sewn with 
sequins, to be sure, but cut not too low 
either before or behind. In spite of 
her best efforts to outdo Mrs. Drew in 
worldliness, she looked like an excited 
child at a party. 

This Lady Rivers observed under 
careful lashes, and smiled. Her smile 
deepened and almost slipped into a laugh 
when she saw Jerry’s acute discomfort. 
Perhaps, after the fashion of women, 
she drew solace from it for the hurt he 
had quite unconsciously dealt her. She 
might, perhaps, have been surprised— 
although she had long since fallen out 
of the way of being surprised at any- 
thing—if she could have looked into 
Mimi’s mind. 

The girl sat opposite her, separated 
from her only by the width of their two 
tables and the space between. It seemed 
to Mimi that, look where she would, she 
could see nothing but the woman who 
had insulted her. The girl had come 
down to dinner filled with an elation 
at once wistful and insolent. All day 
she had had the ineffable delight of 
flaunting before the eyes of the famous 
beauty—and, incidentally, of tantalizing 
Tony Warner, who had begun to take 
her entirely too much for granted— 
Jerry Hastins’ exemplary devotion. 

He had played shuffleboard with her, 
lunched with her, strolled with her, sat 
beside her on deck, brought her tea, and 
now—oh, crown of crowns!—he had 
asked permission to take her down to 
dinner. She had sailed into the dining 
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saloon on his arm, and all her crowd 
had looked on her with envy—the fem- 
inine portion of it, at least. Even Mrs. 
Drew had been a little snippy to her, 
and every one knew she had had an 
affair with a duke. And Tony Warner 
had hardly spoken to her. 

There had been only one little prick 
of disappointment. Lady Rivers had 
not been at her table. Mimi would have 
liked to sail triumphantly in under the 
jealous eyes of Lady Rivers. However, 
it was splendid enough as it was.’ So 
content was she that she could almost 
find it in her heart to forgive that cut 
about being let out of the nursery. And 
then it had happened. Hard to say just 
what had happened, but the edge was 
taken off Mimi’s enjoyment, and her 
evening spoiled. Lady Rivers had come 
quietly in and sat down. 

That was all—just simply that. Mimi 
looked up and saw her standing in the 
doorway; saw her smile in a friendly 
way at the head steward. Mimi’s heart 
leaped into her throat at her beauty. 
No wonder kings and princes and things 
had been crazy about her. Mimi’s 
beauty-loving heart yearned over her 
and hated her. Her slender silver gown, 
so simple, so perfect; her lovely arms 
and shoulders; her ineffable grace and 
poise; the lines of brow and throat and 
mouth that caught your heart and 
squeezed it. What would it be like to 
have such beauty every day, Mimi 
wondered. It was all right for dress- 
up occasions, but for just every day— 
what would you do with it? It ought 
to be shut up in a museum. 

And wasn’t it just a little madden- 
ing, just when one was beginning to 
have a good time, to have the Venus 
de Milo sitting opposite one at dinner? 
Mimi couldn’t help noticing that Mr. 
Hastins’ eyes strayed now and then to 
the silver lady. Even Tony kept look- 
ing at her. Mr. Hastins was bad 
enough, but Tony was her own particu- 
lar property. She roused with a start 
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to the conversation going on around 
her, and realized that once again the 
diamonds were under discussion. Drat 
the diamonds! Why didn’t Ivonne 
Drew ever talk about anything else? At 
the moment it didn’t seem quite so ex- 
citing that they should have been a pres- 
ent from a duke. 

“Heaven only knows what they're 
worth,” sighed Ivonne, dribbling the 
shining stones through her fingers. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” com- 
mented Tony Warner, “when you begin 
paying duty on them.” 

“Duty ?” squealed Ivonne, and shrieked 
with laughter—an abandoned laughter 
that made people look around and drew 
Lady Rivers’ eyes. 

Mimi could have slapped Mrs. Drew, 
but the next instant excitement swept 
away her irritation, for Ivonne said 
slowly : 

“What on earth would 1 be paying 
duty for? A little thing like that—any 
one could get that by. It would be easy 
to hide.” 

“I fancy not,” said Jerry Hastins. 
“The officials will have been notified that 
you’re bringing it over.’ 

“I wasn’t born yesterday,” Ivonne 
answered, laughing. “I’m not silly 
enough to try to take it in myself.” 

The conversation shifted, but Laura 
had heard, and she had seen Mrs. Drew’s 
eyes rest, as though by accident, on 
Mimi. Her face was thoughtful and a 
little troubled as she finished her coffee 
and, taking her cloak from a deferential 
steward, went on deck. The wind had 
lulled, and a lovely twilight lay over 
this round, snug little world on which 
they sailed; a dusk in which could be 
seen the first stars. If one might judge 
by that glow beyond the horizon, there 
would presently be a moon. A soft 
melancholy layed its hand on Laura 
Rivers’ heart, and a soft excitement, as 
though she was walking in the midst of 
human drama. 

She was, in fact, to be that evening 


both an actor and a witness of several 
scenes of the unfulding comedy. 

She had finished her cigarette and 
was leaning against the forward rail 
when Jerry Hastins joined her. 

“You're missing the moon,” he said 
prosaically. 

She turned to him with a smile, as 
though she had expected him. 

“So are you!” she assured him. 

“Why aren’t you showing the moonrise 
to Mimi Sherman?” 
. ‘Because I’m showing it to you; and 
the veriest tyro knows that a man can 
only show the moonrise to one wom- 
an 





“At a time,” Laura finished for him. 
“T want you to play with Mimi.” 

“What you want has nothing to do 
with it,” broke in Jerry ungallantly. 
“T’ve been doing what you wanted me 
to all day, and I’m through! I can’t 
stand our dear Mrs. Drew another mo- 
ment.” 

“I didn’t ask you to stand Mrs. 
Drew,” said Laura sharply. 

“Can’t get away from her if I run 
after Mimi. She has the girl in her 
pocket.” 

“Oh!” There was a long pause. 
Then Laura went on quite as though 
she had not hesitated. “Yes; yes, I 
rather thought she did. That, my dear 
Jerry, is one of the reasons why you 
are to keep on being rather extra sweet 
to Mimi. I’ve got to find out just what 
it is our Mrs. Drew wants of the child. 
I fancy I know, but I'd like to be sure.” 

“You mean the diamonds ?” 

“Dear soul, I do.” 

“Well, you’re wrong there. Tony 
Warner is taking them in.” 

“That,” said Lady Rivers, “is just as 
bad. You see, I’ve about made up my 
mind to marry off those two, and it 
would be so awkward if either got sent 
to jail.” 

“Well, at any rate’—Jerry gasped 
feebly—“I’m relieved that you’re not 
throwing Mimi at my head. For I tell 
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you frankly, Laura, if you had had any 
such intention, I should have been re- 
gretfully obliged to decline to humor 
your wishes.” He broke off, and in the 
dusk that enveloped them she saw him 
stiffen suddenly. “Don’t look at me that 
way!” The whisper was a cry—the cry 
of a man sore beset. 

“Don’t be nervy,” she said quietly. 
“I’m not looking at you any particular 
way. It’s just the way my eyes are 
made. I really can’t help it!” 

He caught her hand and clamped it 
tight under his arm. 

“Come on! We're going to look at 
the moon. I’ve found a nice little cor- 
ner out of the breeze.” 

3ut when they reached the stern deck 
the nice little corner was already occu- 
pied. Darkness hid the couple securely 
ensconced there, but their voices came 
distinctly. When she had _ identified 
them, Laura Rivers drew back swiftly 
round the corner. 

“If your conscience is delicate,” she 
whispered, “you can go away. I’m go- 
ing to listen.” 

“But, Laura—— 

“My dear, I’ve set my heart on play- 
ing providence to these two young idiots, 
and I do not like—I positively do not 
like—women who wear diamonds in the 
morning.” 

With the utmost self-possession, quite 
as though eavesdropping were her daily 
habit, she arranged a deck chair just 
around the angle of the cabin, where.she 
could hear every word spoken by the 
couple round the corner, and sank 
into it. 

“You'll have to throw away your ciga- 
rette,” she warned Jerry in a whisper. 

After a grudging instant he sank 
down beside her, and his cigarette de- 
scribed a fiery circle over the rail. As 
they settled to attention young Warner 
was speaking: 

“You've hardly looked at me since 
that fellow Hastins started dancing with 
you last night. Hang it all, you gave 
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him most of my dances, and—we’re 
practically engaged!” 

“Oh, we are, are we?” Mimi's voice 
was as pert and delighted as a naughty 
child’s. “I never said I'd be engaged 
to you.” 

“Why, we've been crazy about each 
other for ages!” 

“Pooh! I only met. you a couple of 
months ago.” 

“Don’t ~you want to be engaged to 
me?” 

“Well, I don’t know. You're an aw- 
fully nice boy, but then you're pretty 
young. I like older men—men who've 
done things, and—er—suffered. I like 
romantic men.” 

“Like that blue-eyed engine driver.” 

“Oh, Tony, he isn’t that kind of an 
engineer !” 

“How do you know what kind he is? 
Well,” conceded Tony handsomely, 
“maybe he drives a donkey engine.” 

“You're hateful! To get off your 
cheap, shoddy wit about a man like that 
—a man who built the longest bridge in 
the world!” 

“Well, you don’t have to flirt with 
him 

“I’m not. It’s a purely intellectual 
companionship.” 

‘Intellectual? How do you get that 
way? Who told you you had - 

“Tony! Don’t say anything you'll be 
sorry for! You nearly lost your eyes 











over that chilly, blond Diana, Lady 
Rivers—— 

“Well, if I did? She’s worth it, I 
guess. She’s the most beautiful——” 


“Yes, I know all about it. She’s the 
most beautiful woman in society, and 
the Prince of Wales danced with her, 
and the Duke of Hump-de-hump fell for 
her 

“Talk about romantic men—— 

“Well, Tony Warner, go ahead, say 
it, I dare you! Say you admire her 
more than you do me!” : 

“Well, of course I do in some ways, 
but look here 
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“1'll tell you how it is, Tony Warner! 
I never want to see you again—never! 
You can stare yourself silly, for all | 
care. Good night.” 

There was a patter of feet along the 
deck, and silence. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” muttered Jerry. 
“What was it all about?” Laura’s hand 
on his arm silenced him. Another voice 
spoke out of the enveloping shadow; a 
soft voice, sugar sweet. 

“I’m afraid you two children have 
been quarreling.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Drew, is that you? Yes 
—yes, I guess we have.” 

“My poor boy!” cooed the soft, sweet 
voice. “What’s wrong?” 

“She hasn’t looked at me all day. 
She’s been trailing round with that 
monkey-faced, globe-trotting bridge 
builder. Thinks he’s a catch, I sup- 
pose. Well, Heaven knows I’m not, 
Mrs. Drew, but Oh, hang it all, 
we were practically engaged!” 

“You poor boy!” Mrs. Drew’s 
honey-sweet voice caressed him. “You 
spoor, ill-treated boy! My heart has 
ached for you all day. To think that 
that little lightweight—that silly little 
heartless creature—should have it in her 
power to hurt a man like you!” There 
was an eloquent pause. * 

“These,” muttered Laura sotto voce, 
“are the tactics that got her those dia- 
monds. Crude, but they’ve worked since 
Eve invented them.” 

“You're so wonderful, Mrs. Drew,” 
Tony Warner was saying. “You under- 
stand so wonderfully. I think it’s won- 
derful of you to be so sympathetic.” 

“Dear boy! You must let me help to 
heal the hurt. Sometimes it helps just 
to talk it out. You can always come to 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Tony Warner, breathless 
with admiration, “that’s just what I 
mean about you——you’re so wonderful !” 

Mrs. Drew laughed tenderly. 

“Oh, no! It’s just your partiality— 
your generosity—that thinks that. But 





I’m glad you do think. it. 


I’m so fond 
of you, Tony, dear; I’d so gladly do— 


a great deal to help you. We mustn’t 
lose sight of each other when we get in. 
You must come to see me.” 

“Indeed I will, Mrs. Drew! It’s won- 
derful of you to ask me.” 

“Perhaps—perhaps I can help you 
patch it up with Mimi.” 

“You know, Mrs. Drew,” said Tony 
slowly, “I think perhaps you're right 
about Mimi. She is rather—rather im- 
mature, don’t yot think? Awfully 
sweet little kid, you know, but rather— 
well, rather immature, you know.” 

“This,” said Jerry Hastins with con- 
viction, “is positively more than I can 
bear !” 

“That,” said Laura Rivers, moving 
away with him down the deck, “is be- 
cause he called you a donkey-faced 
globe-trotter.” And she chuckled softly. 

Amidships they found Mimi and her 
crowd. The girl was perched precari- 
ously on the rail, puffing at a cigarette. 
Her high-pitched giggle greeted them 
afar. 

“Who'll dare me to jump overboard ?” 
she shouted. “What a whale of a time 
you boys would have pulling me out!” 

“Not on your life,” grunted one 
pallid-faced youth with lacquered hair. 
“Never cross a woman! That’s my 
motto. If they want to drown, let ’em.” 

A shaft of light from the smoking 
room porthole fell across Mimi’s reck- 
less, piquant little face. Laura Rivers 
thought she looked as though she really 
might swing her feet over and let go. 
Only bravado held back the tears from 
the mascaraed eyes. 

But even as the cold finger of 
premonition touched Laura’s heart a 
long arm reached out of the shadow 
and pulled Mimi in off the rail. And a 
disgusted, masculine voice said: 

“You little idiot! Don’t you know 
that nobody but a landlubber would be 
fool enough to try a trick like that?” 

“That,” said Jerry, as they moved on 
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out of earshot, “is Jimmy Quentin. 
He’s a detective connected with the cus- 
tomhouse; good fellow; very shrewd.” 

“You dear!” breathed Laura. “You 
know everybody. Is he an intimate 
friend ?” 

“Not intimate enough, dear heart, for 
me to interfere with the pursuit of his 
official duties,” said Jerry sternly. 

Laura laughed softly. 

“How well you know me! Very well! 
If you won’t bribe detectives for me, 
you are to go back to Mimi and stay 
with that crowd until we're safely 
through the barriers. And you are to 
find out for me without fail and with- 
out doubt who is to have the honor of 


taking dear Mrs. Drew’s necklace 
through the customs.” 
“The last night out, Laura! I can’t 


bear it!” 

“When it’s all over, you may take me 
to lunch, Jerry.” 

“And tea—and dinner?” 

“Well, call me at the hotel and I'll 
let you know.” 

“But, Laura, think of wasting a night 
like this—on a shiny necklace!” 

She looked out over the sea. The 
new-risen moon had laid a golden carpet 
tc their feet. There was a dangerous 
softness in the air and a dangerous soft- 
ness in Jerry’s voice. Her iron control 
slipped a little. 

“The moon path comes straight to 
us,” whispered Jerry. 

Laura Rivers’ tone held a bitterness 
she seldom permitted herself. 

“Yes! That’s the moon’s best trick. 
It came straight to—to us the night I 
was canoeing with Rivers on 
Moosehead and he proposed to me. And 
you were in—Africa, or somewhere. I 
haven’t much use for the moon, Jerry.” 

“Laura, if I'd known——” 

“Yes, but you didn’t, did you? You 
never had’time to stop and—find out.” 

“But I’ve found out now.” 

“Oh, but it’s quite too late now, you 


see. 
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“TI don’t Laura, 
you a 

“My dear Jerry, while, as I said, I 
don’t care for the moon, still I have too 
much respect for its powers not to be 
just a little afraid of trifling with it. 
Run along and play with Mimi.” 

“But——” 

“T may as well teil you, Jerry, that I 
haven’t the slightest intention of divore- 
ing Rivers, or of allowing him. to 
divorce me. I don’t care about—that 
sort of publicity. Besides, while it is 
humiliating that he should so soon prefer 
his horses to me, one can hardly, enter 
a horse as a—corespondent, now can 
one? Not even a blue-ribbon, race-win- 
ning beauty like ‘Lady Laura?’ ” 

“To tack your name on a horse!” 

“Well, why not? Perhaps it reminds 
him of me.” 

“Laura, you’re not like yourself.” 

There was a long pause. Then she 
spoke in a very different tone. 

“T know it. I’m very much disturbed, 
Jerry. Don’t mind what I say. Bea 
dear and find out about the necklace. 
We'll discuss the other matter later.” 

When he had left her she went at once 
to her cabin, dismissed her maid, and 
sat for a long time without moving, 
thinking deeply. 


see it at ll. 
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next morning, although they 
not to dock until noon, Laura 
Rivers broke her rule and went down 
to breakfast. In the passageway she 
met Jerry and beckoned him imperiously 
on deck. 

“Well,” she said without preamble, 
“which is it to be—Mimi or Tony?” 

“Tony. Jimmy Quentin overheard 
him promising Mrs. Drew that he would 
take it ashore for her. She gave him 
an envelope with the thing in it last 
night. He’s to carry it ashore in his 
cigarette case.” 

“But, Jerry, they’re sure to search 
him! Why, she’s been making herself 
conspicuous with him for days!” 
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“IT can’t help it, can 1?” Her rebuff 
of the night before was still bitter in 
his mouth, and besides no man is en- 
tirely his own master before breakfast. 
“It isn’t my fault, surely, if Mrs. Drew 
is a fool!” 

“Well,” said Laura cruelly, “if he gets 
himself arrested, you'll just have to stay 
around and bail him out. Mimi will be 
heartbroken if anything happens to 
him.” 

“Why on earth are you so interested 
in that child, Laura? She’s gone out of 
her way to be impertinent to you,” he 
asked, 

For an instant Lady Rivers’ face 
softened beautifully. 

“T like her. She has spirit. And I’ve 
been thinking that, if some one had paid 
a little more attention to my love affairs 
when I was her age, I’d be a happier 
woman now.” 

Abruptly before he could stop her she 
hurried in and went down to breakfast. 

She found an interesting party of 
three already assembled at the next 
table. 

The morning sunlight that made Laura 
a spectacle rather too bright for mortal 
gaze was not so kind to Mrs. Drew. 
One gathered that she was not at her 
best before eleven o'clock. But her 
maid had assisted nature generously, and 
her smart black-and-white frock made 
her a striking addition to any company. 
Her back was turned, and Laura caught 
only occasional glimpses of her profile 
as she turned to Tony Warner, seated 
at her right. He was a little subdued 
this morning, but very devoted; a little 
uneasy, perhaps, casting side glances 
now and then at Mimi across the table. 

Mimi was exceedingly gay. Bright 
spots of crimson burned through her 
make-up. And she chattered continu- 
ously, She looked very pretty and very 
absurd in her abbreviated little suit and 
close-fitting little black hat, drawn down 
over her curls and fastened—ridiculously 
enough—with a hatpin of the sort that 


may be bought in ships’ barber shops, 
with the company’s seal on the knob. 

Lady Rivers watched her thought- 
fully. Once Mimi caught her eye, and 
lowered her upflung little head an eighth 
of an inch in a greeting that was a calcu- 
lated affront. Laura bowed and smiled 
cordially. Jerry had now taken his 
place beside Mimi, and Laura heard his 
low expostulation. 

“Oh, I say——” 

Mimi’s answer came distinctly across 
the intervening space: 

“Oh, I guess she’s too high above the 
hoi polloi to care what I do.” 

At this instant Mrs. Drew rose with 
a murmured excuse and turned to Tony. 

“Shall we go up,” she suggested, ‘‘and 
leave them to finish?” 

As she turned away from the table 
Lady Rivers drew a short, surprised 
breath, for under the collar of the black- 
and-white gown was distinctly visible 
the diamond necklace. Laura had food 
for reflection as she finished her break- 
fast. 


Under the vaulted shed of the huge 
dock where they landed stewards were 
scurrying about, shifting luggage, re- 
ceiving last-minute tips. Passengers in 
various stages of irritation and wrath 
waited on the customs inspectors who 
were going through their trunks. To 
any ore accustomed to the scene, it was 
clear that something unusual was astir. 
Everything was being emptied out. 
Trunks, bags, hand bags were minutely 
examined. Evidently the customhouse 
had been tipped off to look for some- 
thing unusual. 

Laura Rivers was not greatly dis- 
turbed by the fuss. The inspectors 
knew her. She went so often back and 
forth that they had learned to respect 
her list of declarations. After the most 
cursory of examinations, her luggage 
was released. She strolled over to Mimi, 
standing rather forlornly under the huge 
depending “S” near by. 
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“May I help you, my dear? Has no 
one come to meet you?” 

“No, thanks,” said the girl with an 
attempt at hauteur. “I can manage quite 
well.” But her lip quivered. An in- 
spector had chosen to disbelieve her 
statement that she had declared every- 
thing dutiable, and had turned her trunk 
inside out. Lady Rivers saw that the 
child was on the point of hysterical 
jears. She turned to the inspector with 
a charming smile. 

“Miss Sherman is staying with me,” 
she told him, with a soft turn to her 
voice that seemed to take him into her 
confidence. “I wonder if I might send 
my maid to put those things back—if 
you’ve quite finished, inspector?” 

The man pulled off his cap and smiled 
in answer. 

“Sure you can, Lady Rivers. Sorry 
to keep you waiting. The young lady 
didn’t say she was with you.” 

“Thank you so much,” murmured her 
ladyship. She called her maid and 
turned to the girl, who was torn between 
unwilling gratitude and wrath. “Celeste 
will help you, my dear. And I will be 
back immediately. There’s some one I 
want to see.” 

She crossed the shed, stepping 
through the slanting bars of shade and 
sunlight to the section allotted to the 
letter “D.” Here she found confusion. 

“Tt’s that darned necklace,” muttered 
Jerry in her ear as she stopped beside 
him. 

She saw that Mrs. Drew and the head 
inspector were the center of an inter- 
ested circle of onlookers. In the shadow 
just beyond Jimmy Quentin was stand- 
ing beside Tony Warner. 

“You see, madame,” the inspector was 
saying patiently, “we know you brought 
over this necklace. We have been noti- 
fied by the Paris jeweler, and you were 
seen to wear the necklace on the boat.” 

“Oh, that!” Mrs. Drew shrugged ex- 
pressive shoulders. “Of course I didn’t 
put that on the list. It was hardly worth 
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it. It’s paste—and cheap paste at that.” 
And she took off the necklace and gave 


it to him. This created a mild sensa- 
tion. But the inspector was not im- 
pressed. 

“I’m sorry, madame. You under- 


stand, of course, the position you put 
yourself in hy attempting to deceive 
us ” 





“Deceive you?” shrilled Mrs. Drew. 
“I wish I were deceiving you. I didn't 
know myself—until after I sailed—that 
the thing was fake. It wasn’t, of course, 
when it was given to me. Some one 
must have stolen the original and palmed 
off this copy on me somewhere along 
the line. If you can find it, I wish you 
would.” 

Two pairs of eyes swung round to 
Tony Warner. Quentin and Lady 
Rivers both saw the color drain from 
his face, and each interpreted it accord- 
ing to his own ideas. The inspector 
went on unfeelingly. It was impossible 
to tell just how the lady’s story had im- 
pressed him. 

“You will understand, madame, that 
it will be necessary for us to search your 
—er—things carefully, however. Mean- 
while, if you will step into the of- 
fice 

She went with him, protesting. 

“They'll have her searched,” Jerry 
explained in a whisper. “But they 
won't, of course, find anything. Then 
they'll get after Warner. Quentin is 
certain he has’it. And she'll say he 
stole it. Sweet creature!” 

“Well,” said Laura, “we've still our 
story to tell.” 

“And what can we prove?” demanded 
Jerry. “You've never seen the necklace 
near to; neither have I. How do we 
know she isn’t telling the truth?” 

“How do we know? My dear Jerry, 
I’m no fool!” 





“But how can we prove it? Hunches 
don’t go in a court of law.” 
“No?” He wondered if she could 


really be laughing at him. “Well, you 
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fix it up somehow, Jerry. If Tony is 
arrested, be sure and bail him out in 
time for dinner. I’m taking Mimi to 
my hotel. I’ll forgive you the luncheon 
engagement. You won't have time to 
make it.” 

Jerry looked at her with some exas- 
peration. 

“I wonder if you’ve any idea of the 
seriousness of the situation?” 

“Oh, yes, of course; but you can fix 
everything. You always can, Jerry; 
you know everybody. You'll see to it, 
won’t you, dear?’ She smiled at him 
beguilingly. For the first time it oc- 
curred to him to wonder whether, after 
all, Laura Rivers was quite as clever as 
she seemed. “And now I must run 
along. Celeste is sure to have a taxi by 
this time. Don’t forget, Jerry! Dinner 
at eight—and be sure to bring Tony!” 
she said lightly. 

She hurried across to young Warner 
and held out her hand. 

“Au revoir, Mr. Warner. You're to 
come to dinner. Mr. Hastins will bring 
you; I’ve just been telling him to. Mimi 
will be there, and I imagine you'll have 
something to tell her.” 

His face lighted so charmingly that 
she almost regretted it was for another 
woman. Then she saw despair peeping 
out of his eyes, and her heart ached 
for him. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she whispered. 
“Tt will be all right.” A sudden, tre- 
mendous idea came to her. Dared she 
play it? After all, she might be mis- 
taken. It was quite possible. Her 
thoughts winged back. No, not pos- 
sible! Her heart ached for the pain 
in his eyes. Suddenly she smiled ‘at 
him. 

“Before I go,” she said gayly, “may 
I have one of your delightful ciga- 
rettes ?” 

She heard Jerry’s gasp behind her. 
She saw Quentin’s start and Warner’s 
deadly pallor. Her cheeks burned with 
excitement. She looked like a gambler 


playing a hunch. The people around 
stared, sensing drama. 

“Sorrr,” mumbled Warner. “a 
haven’t any with me.” 

“Oh, yes!” There was nothing but 
eager coquetry in her tone. “I saw you 
slip your case in your pocket just be- 
fore we landed. Don’t you remember ?” 
she urged. 

Warner hesitated. His hunted eyes 
glanced up and down the shed; im- 
plored her. But she held out her hand. 

“Oh, yes!” he mumbled. He put a 
shaking hand into his pocket and drew 
out a silver case; then, with a desperate 
gesture, as though his resolution failed 
him, he thrust it into her hand. 

She opened it; eager heads craned 
forward. Inside was an envelope with 
something in it. With no further pre- 
tense she opened it—and drew out a 
string of cheap, glass beads. 

After the faintest pause she chuckled 
softly. 

“What on earth? What a clever idea! 
Why, you might have brought in the dia- 
mond necklace that way, and no one 
would ever have guessed!” She turned 
on the discomfited Quentin. “Would 
you ever have thought of that, Mr. 
Quentin?” She returned the case to 
Warner, who stared at it as though he 
had never seen it before, said lightly: 
“T’ll see you at dinner, then!” nodded 
to Jerry, who stared at her open- 
mouthed, and went her way. 


In the taxi Mimi wept hysterically. 
Her nerves had been under strain and 
kindness had undone her. 

“You were so good to me,” she 
gasped, “and I’ve been perfectly abom- 
inable to you! I’ve been just as rude 
as I could be, just because I was jealous 
of you. You see, you're so perfect 
and I wanted to be just like you—and 
I couldn’t because I didn’t know how.” 

“My dear’—Lady Rivers patted her 
shoulder and made no objection to the 
tears that spotted her immaculate gown 














—“TI understand perfectly. I under- 
stood all the time.” 
ever taught me any manners.” Her con- 


“You see,” gasped Mimi, “nobody 
fession came in a wail. “My people 
have been divorced for ages. You can 
see for yourself, nobody came to meet 
me. They don’t care if I never come 
home!” 

“That will be all right,” said Laura 
softly. “Poor child! We'll marry you 
aff to Tony. I don’t approve of early 
marriages as a rule, but I like that boy, 
and, under the circumstances x 

“Under the circumstances he won't 
even speak to me,” cried Mimi, sitting 
bolt upright in her distress. 

“Oh, yes, he will,” Laura contradicted 
her. “He’s coming to dinner with Mr. 
Hastins.” 

Mimi flushed up to her eyebrows. It 
even showed through the powder. 





“And T deliberately vamped Mr. 
Hastins away from you,” she con- 
fessed. “I suppose you can get him 


back, but—well, I wouldn’t ever have 
forgiven you, if you’d tried to take 
Tony from me!” 

Some little spark of old Eve stirred 
in Laura. It was on the tip of her 
tongue to say: “I told Jerry to amuse 
you.” But she caught herself in time. 
Instead she said quietly, prosaically: 

“Now that that’s all settled, you'd bet- 
ter give me the diamonds. You see, I’ve 
aided and abetted you in evading the 
law, so I really must see to it that Mrs. 
Drew pays the duty on them.” 

‘But—but si 

“My dear child, as I dare say you 
would say, I wasn’t born yesterday. 
Take off your hat.” 

Amazement printed on her ingenuous 
countenance, Mimi did as she was told. 
The necklace fell into her lap. 

“But how did you know? Every- 
body thinks Tony’s bringing it in. Why, 
even Tony thinks so, the poor dumb-bell. 
Mrs. Drew gave him a fake necklace in 
an envelope last night.” 
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“So Jerry told me,” interrupted Lady 
Rivers dryly. “But he didn’t know it 
was fake. He fully expected to see 
Detective Quentin arrest Tony at the 
pier.” 

“But you!” gasped Mimi. 
you know?” 

“Hatpins,” said Lady Laura, smiling, 
“are not being worn this year—particu- 
larly by girls with bobbed hair. Of 
course, I knew the instant I saw it that 
you'd put it in to hold the necklace— 
probably wound it round the pin. What 
other reason could you have for wearing 
it? A man would never notice it, but 
a woman, of course, would see it at 
once.” 

“Great guns!” said Mimi. “And I 
thought you’d been brought up in a 
nursery!” An unaccustomed wonder 
filled her young soul. There was abso- 
lutely more to this woman than met the 
eye, and that, said Mimi to herself, was 
saying a mouthful. When she spoke 
again there was a quaint diffidence in 
her manner. 

“Do you think Tony will 
me ?” 

Lovely Laura Rivers layed her hand 
on the eager little hand of her im- 
promptu guest. 

“T’ll see that he does,” she promised. 
“There are quite enough slip-ups, and 
unhappy love affairs, and stupidities of 
the sort, without your adding to the 
number.” 

Mimi’s romantic little heart, remem- 
bering stories of Laura’s conquests, and 
picturing Jerry Hastins’ brown, serious 
face, yearned over her, and wondered 
how it was that a certain beautiful, 
drooping line of mouth and lashes could 
make you think of all the unhappy loves 
of all the beautiful women who had ever 
loved too late and too well. 

Laura was thinking: “I'll run away 
te tea with Jerry; and then there'll be 
dinner; and there'll be to-morrow, and 
the next day, and the next day—and the 
next 


“How did 


forgive 

















At Face Value 


By Jessie Henderson 


Author of “Intrusion,” 
“Stratagems and Spoils,”’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I 
When Bob Durkee, waking late at night in Carter's apartment just off Washington 
Square, heard the rush of running feet and, investigating, found the girl crouched in the liv- 
ing-room closet, his impulse was to turn her over to the police and concern himself no further 


in the matter. 


But some quality of fineness in the girl—a wistiul, heart-stirring charm—deterred him. 
Even Carter’s inopportune return, with the story of a jewel robbery in the home of a musical- 
comedy star, just down the street, failed to-do more than shake Durkee’s faith in the girl. 
His confidence was lost only when, after she had gone, he found hidden in his tobacco jar 


the most magnificent emerald he had ever seen. 


T was the very next evening, while 
the west still swam in tender jades 
and violet, that she telephoned. 
Through an interminable day at the of- 
fice Durkee had wondered whether 
night would bring this breathiess call. 
Lounging in the garden, by grace of 
that premature summer warmth with 
which spring occasionally favors Man- 
hattan, he was studying the newspaper 
account of a jewel robbery the night 
before in the Washington Square apart- 
ment of Mazie Ray, dancing star of 
“Peaches.” He read with an ear cocked 
for the trill of the telephone bell. 
Interspersed with deft, sarcastic side- 
lights on Miss Ray’s processional of 
marriages and affairs of the heart, her 
seductive dancing, and her talent for 
collecting both expensive gems and in- 
expensive publicity, glimmered the in- 
formation that no doubt could exist that 
this robbery had actually taken place. 
The reporter hinted that Miss Ray’s 
histrionic talents were not up to por- 
traying anger so high as she displayed 
when interrogated about the missing 
pieces. While breathing mock com- 
miseration for her loss, the newspaper 


added the comforting thought that Miss 
Ray was now the object of a brand- 
new publicity stunt. Pretending fear oi 
some discarded suitor or of some woman 
rival—the star seemed a bit hazy on this 
point—she had acquired a brace of 
private detectives and a police whistle. 
This, the newspaper conceded, argued a 
fine restraint on the part of Miss Ray 
or her advisers, since, through her 
friendship with a downtown politician, 
the dancer could easily have mustered 
as escort a platoon of police, each with 
a whistle of his own. 

The frown which drew Durkee’s 
brows together vanished as the tele- 
phone tinkled. At one bound he was 
out of his chair and striding over the 
doorsill into the living room. Only an 
instant before he picked up the receiver 
did he remember that, if at the other 
end of the wire was the girl he hoped 
would be, then she was a slippery little 
eel not worth another thought except 
that she had tricked him into a promise 
which he now regretted. 

“This is Mr. Durkee,” he acknowl- 
edged coldly. Her voice! Fluttery, 
frightened, but velvet soft. 











“I left—something.” She 
guardedly. 

Something! 
big as a fist! 

“IT found it,” 
colder. 

A gasp. .Then, the words tumbling 
over one another: 

“You have it? It’s safe? You 
didn’t—but, of course, you didn’t; you 
promised.” 

“It’s safe where you left it,” Durkee 
replied. “I’m the only person who ever 
dips into that tobacco jar. Yes! I 
looked again a little while ago.” A 
hurried murmur over the wire. ‘No. 
I’m alone. Nobody's listening.” 

“T’ve got to have it,” the soft voice 
fluttered. “Could you meet me right 
away? Say, at the corner of-——” 

“Certainly not.” 

“W-what ?” 

“Certainly not!” 


spoke 
An emerald pendant as 


he said in a tone still 


There was a dismayed silence while 
a man might at moderate speed count 
ten. Then the voice, penitent as a 
child’s: 

“Are you angry because I left—it— 
in your charge? Truly, there was no 
danger for you. I hid it there because 
1 was afraid Blake Carter might have 
a policeman with him, and if it had been 
found on me— I meant to come 
back and take it out, but it sounded as 
though Mr. Carter were coming right 
on into the garden, so I got scared and 
climbed over the wall.” Another 
silence. Durkee permitted it to go un- 
broken. “I didn’t dare come back,” the 
voice resumed. “I’ve called four times 
to-day, but you were not in. It was 
crazy of me to leave it, but I lost my 
head. And I knew I could trust you” 

“Thank you!” They can be the two 
most ironic words in the language. 

“Please! Can’t you understand that 
I must have—it—right away? Won't 
you bring it to me, at the corner——” 

“No.” 


“But why? Why?” 
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“Because I’m not sure you are en- 


titled to—its possession.” Her dis- 
couraged sigh breathed in his ear. 


“Tell you what!” he said briskly—he 
seemed always to be making her feel 
miserable—“you come here and let’s 
talk it over. Yes, I know we’ve talked 
it over, but perhaps I have some in- 
formation that may induce you to con- 
fide in me. No, not over the telephone. 
Will you come at once? And have 
dinner ?” 

“At your place?” she asked, hesi- 
tating. ; 

“Oh, it’s entirely proper,” he hastened 
to assure. “Mr. Carter and a friend 
and I were to have rather a nice dinner 
in the garden, but Mr. Carter sent me 
word that he and his friend couldn’t 
make it, after all. Mrs. Higgins is 
here, though, in the double role of cook 
and chaperon. She’s ready to serve din- 
ner now. Fifteen minutes? Right-o!” 

Durkee carried the crackle tobacco 
jar out into the garden and set it on the 
table, to shine suavely beneath the 
candles in their high, silver sticks. She 
would want to keep the jar in sight. 
It must be worth a cool thirty or forty 
thousand dollars. Disheartening sus- 
picions contended with a sense of pleased 
anticipation. He scowled, but he plucked 
two blue hyacinths and set them in a 
copper bow! beside her plate. Festive 
little scene, he reflected, and shielded 
from neighbors’ eyes by the craftily 
tilted garden umbrella aslant above the 
table top. Gorgeous stroke of fortune 
that detained Carter uptown! Perhaps 
the scene was too festive, too hospit- 
able, in view of the circumstances. The 
circumstances! Heavens, if he ever got 
to the bottom of this mystery! 

3lue hyacinths, lighter than her eyes! 
Copper bow], bright as her hair! 

In preparation for the party which 
Carter had been forced to 
Durkee had got into 


cancel, 
dinner clothes. 


Should he change back again? He 
dinner clothes, 


looked rather well in 
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somebody had once told him. 
have been kidding! 

While he stood in a turmoil of in- 
decision, the front doorbell rang. He 
permitted Mrs. Higgins to answer it. 

A confused vision of sapphire swath- 
ings topped by bright hair resolved it- 
self into the girl advancing toward him 
in the handsomest evening cloak Durkee 
had ever seen. He gave it a swiftly 
appraising glance as he took it from her 
shoulders, the heavy blue velvet threaded 
with peacocks in gold, the high ermine 
collar. Her frock was silver, and there 
was a.string of small pearls—real ones, 
they seemed to be—against the rose- 
petal white of her neck. 

She flushed beneath his 
scrutiny. 

“I’m going to the theater.” 

“To see ‘Peaches??” Durkee in- 
quired. 

He had time to note the startled look 
in her eyes as Mrs. Higgins, interrupt- 
ing, bustled in with a cheery clatter of 
plates. The wide, blue stare, narrow- 
ing slowly to caution, disturbed him 
strangely. Yet with what a manner of 
childlike unsophistication she sat there 
in her sumptuous frock. Clear pink- 
and-white skin, almost unbrushed by 
powder; copper hair bobbed, revealing 
the exquisite shape of that little head; 
cleft chin—yes, it was quivering. 

“Why did you ask that?” she said in 
a low tone when Mrs. Higgins had with- 
drawn. 

“Every one’s talking about ‘Peaches.’ ” 
Durkee busied himself with a spoon. 
“Especially since Mazie Ray’s apart- 
ment was robbed last night. It’s in the 
newspaper.” He nodded toward it. 

“No, I’m not going to see ‘Peaches,’ ” 


Might 


deliberate 


she answered in that same tone. Her 
eyes were downcast. Heavens, what 
lashes! It reminded him of the mo- 


ment she shammed a fainting spell. 
They ate for a while without speak- 

ing. Rather, Durkee ate. The girl 

drew patterns on the cloth with her 
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finger nail. Durkee put down his spoon 
and leaned forward. 

“Can’t we be frank?” he asked gently. 
“You heard what Carter said when he 
came tearing in, looking for the burglar 
who robbed Miss Ray. When he re- 
turned, later, he told me a good deal 
more.” 

The girl cast a quick glance at him 
before looking in the direction of the 
crackle jar. 

“What did he tell you?” 

-“Blake Carter is a friend of Mazie 
Ray’s, rather. Perhaps you know this. 
Sometimes he runs her home from the 
theater in his car. He did last night. 
They stopped for a bite to eat some- 
where with another chap—Pete Nicker- 
son—so it was pretty late when they 
reached Miss Ray’s apartment, around 
the corner here. 

“The maid told Miss Ray that a lady 
was waiting to see her; had been wait- 
ing for nearly two hours. But when 
they came into the drawing-room, no- 
hody was there. Miss Ray went 
through to her bedroom, and as she did 
so the rear door of the apartment closed. 
She heard it. The top drawer of the 
dressing table was open a crack, and 
when Miss Ray looked for the jewelry 
she had left there, it was gone.” 

He saw the girl shiver. The rose in 
her face faded. His eyes tried to pierce 
through her lowered lids as he went on. 

“Miss Ray screamed to the two men 
and ran into the hall outside her apart- 
ment. She caught a glimpse of the girl 
running downstairs. The three of them 
Miss Ray and the men—gave chase, 
but the girl was too quick,” 

The tinkle of ice melting in a glass 
was the only sound. Durkee thrust his 
hand into the crackle jar and brought 
out the emerald. Holding it hidden ‘in 
his palm, so that Mrs. Higgins could 
not by chance catch a glimpse of it in 
her periodic swoops from the kitchen- 
ette, he studied the jewel. It lay like 
an inch-wide splash of sea water in his 











hand, the slender, gold mounting curi- 
ously carved in an unforgetable, an- 
tique pattern of tiny lotus buds. A truly 
marvelous pendant, and one which, once 
seen, would always be instantly recog- 
nized. 

Opening his palm, he held the emerald 
toward the girl. 

“Did you take this from Mazie Ray’s 
apartment?” he asked her. 

There was no evading the question 
longer. The girl lifted her eyes. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Why?” Durkee inquired very softly. 

When she did not answer, he went 
on after a minute: 

“I have promised not to give you 
away. You aren't going to make me 
regret that promise? I must know the 
truth, because, for one reason, Carter 
and Miss Ray are uptown now at the 
office of a detective agency. Carter is 
trying to help Miss Ray recover her 
property. It puts me in a difficult posi- 
tion, rather.” 

“Tt isn’t her property,” the girl said 
with a lightning flash from her dark- 
blue eyes. 

“Then whose is it?” 

“T—can’t tell you.” 

“Is it yours?” 

She looked more frightened. 

“No. Not mine.” 

“Why did you take it, then?” 

“T—can’t tell you.” 

Durkee gazed at the jewel intently. 
What was it Mazie had told the news- 
papers about a jealous rival—a woman? 
His heart contracted but he tried to 
keep the chill out of his voice. Not 
hers! Was she telling him the truth? 

“If this isn’t Miss Ray’s property, 
how did it happen to be in a box in- 
side the top drawer of her dresser?” 
he asked curtly. 

The girl clasped and unclasped her 
hands. 





“Please, oh, please, don’t question me. 
I’ve told you everything I can—more 
than I ought.” 
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“Tell me this one thing more. Why 
did you wait so long to see Miss Ray, 
and then after all—after all take the 
jewel and run away?” 

“I got frightened. It grew so late, 
and it seemed as if she would never 
come. I knew she wasn’t wearing the 
pendant, because—well, I knew. It 
occurred to me that the emerald prob- 
ably was somewhere in the apartment. 
The bedroom door stood open only a 
few steps away. I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to look, and there it was! 

“Even then I meant to face her with 
it. But she came in with two men. 
I couldn’t have it out with her before 
strangers, and when she called Blake 
Carter by name, I couldn’t have it out 
with her because he wasn’t a stranger. 
Oh”—she wrung her hands again—“‘t’s 
so complicated !” 

“Tt is,” Durkee assented grimly. Yet 
the grimness was not without a sym- 
pathetic quality. 

The girl laughed a little, but the laugh 
had a tragic ring. 

“Give me the pendant,” she begged, 
reaching for it. “I must go soon.” 

Durkee’s palm closed. 

“But don’t you see? You've admit- 
ted that the jewel isn’t yours. How can 
I give it to you unless you tell me what 


right you had to take it from Miss 
Ray’s jewel box?” 
She watched helplessly while he 


dropped the bauble into the crackle jar 
again and pressed it well down below the 
tobacco. 

“Tt isn’t my secret,” she protested, on 
the verge of tears. “I couldn’t tell it to 
some one I don’t even know.” 

“Aren’t we rather well acquainted?” 
Durkee strove for lightness. “It’s in- 
cident, not years, that makes history. 
We've been acquainted for centuries.” 

The girl’s troubled gaze rested on the 
crackle jar while she pondered this. 
Was she going to take him into her 
confidence at last? Confound his con- 
science ! 


Why couldn’t the hand the 
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jewel over to her and keep the tears out 
of those eyes? But, hang it! How 
could he? 

“If it’s the only way,” she began 
slowly. 

A blithe shout from the living room 
startled them both like an electric shock. 
In their absorption and the kitchenward 
rattle raised by Mrs. Higgins, neither 
had heard Carter’s key or the opening 
door. He came out into the garden, 
pulling by the hand a tall, slim woman 
of undeniable beauty, despite the metal- 
li¢ sheen of her blond hair and the too- 
rosy rosiness of her cheeks. She walked 
with a floating grace. 

The two stopped short at sight of 
Durkee’s guest. 


“Oh, beg pardon!” Carter stam- 
mered. “Awfully sorry.” His glance 


sought that of the somewhat embar- 
rassed Durkee. Sly dog! Hadn't 
Durkee told him forty times that the 
only New Yorkers he cared a hoot about 
were all just now at Tuxedo or Hot 
Springs? Yet here he sat dining with a 
wonderful effect in eyes and shiny hair. 
Yes, and falling all over himself in his 
efforts to rise from the table with an 
air of unconcern. Durkee was due for 
some ragging later on. 

“Join us?” Durkee smiled, though he 
grew red under Carter’s grin. “Per- 
haps He was about to say that 
perhaps they knew one another, when 
ke perceived to his prayerful relief and 
utter amazement that they did not. In- 
troductions! Gad, he didn’t even know 
the name of the girl at the table. He 
snatched a name from midair. “Miss 
Robinson, this is Miss Ray; Mr. 
Carter.” 

Of all the inexplicable mix-ups! 
Mazie Ray didn’t recognize the girl who 
had robbed her apartment. Carter didn’t 
remember ever having encountered her. 
Then who on earth 

“No, no, old chap. Just dashed in 
for a high ball or two,” Carter was chat- 
tering. ‘“‘Mazie’s got to be at the theater 
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in a little while. Ate uptown, 
Sleuths used up so much time.” 

Mazie seated herseli lazily at the 
table, accepting a cigarette from Carter. 
The flare of the match heightened for 
an instant the hard gleam of her hair. 

“Awft'ly annoying,” Mazie drawled, 
taking it for granted that every one 
had read of her latest misfortune. “I 
suppose I’m a fool to leave jewelry lying 
round like that. But if people will 
force presents on one She gave 
an excellently Frenchy shrug. 

“T say!” Carter popped forth from 
the house with high-ball ingredients in 
his hands. “I say, Mazie. Perhaps you 
lost that stuff at the dinner the other 
evening. Vardon’s stag, you know, 
where you danced.” 

Mazie shook her head with indolent 
charm. 

“T didn’t ‘have any with me there, old 
dear.” 

“Boy, that was a dinner!” Carter 
was busily pouring mineral water and 
whisky. ‘‘Wish I could have rung you 
in on it, Durkee. But, of course, it had 
been planned for weeks ahead. Stag 
affair for poor old Durell. Poor old 
Durell’s getting married, y’know.” 

“How old is poor old Durell?” Dur- 
kee asked, for the sake of diverting at- 
tention from the girl. * She sat like a 
little stone image, her eyes devouring 
Mazie. “And why is he to be pitied?” 
he added. 

“Oh, marriage, you know,” Carter_re- 
plied. “He’s about twenty-three or 
four, I guess.” 

“The boys gave him a really nice 
party,” Mazie drawled, lighting another 
cigarette and interrupting the remark 
with puffs. 

“Ought to have seen Mazie dance! 
Boy! What was that thing you did in 
the Gunga Din uniform, eh?” 

“Hindoo interpretation, ignorant 
Mazie answered. 

“If Hindustan is like that 
murmured. 





” Carter 
“Yes, it was a nice party 














and every one had a good time but the 
guest of honor.” 

“Didn’t poor old Durell enjoy him- 
self?’ Durkee said. 

Mazie gave a slow, malignant smile. 

“It was most unfortunate,” she 
drawled. “Apparently Mr. Vardon, 
who asked me to dance that evening, 
didn’t know anything.” 

Durkee laughed. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” he re- 
sponded gallantly. 

“She means,” Carter interposed, 
handing round the high balls, “that Var- 
don evidently didn’t know the bride- 
groom-elect had been lushy over Mazie 
a little while ago.” 

Mazie smiled lazily at them all, as 
the point of contretemps sank in. 

“A short affair,” she said, “but pleas- 
ant. It served to fill in Austin’s time 
while his fiancée was out of town. 
What’s her name? He’s marrying her 
to-morrow, I believe.” Her voice trailed 
off in honeyed indolence. 

“I say, old dear. That’s too thick,” 
Carter protested with a friend’s frank- 
ness. “You can’t get away with that, 
you know. Everybody knows Durell’s 
marrying Joan Tudor. Rather!” 

“Rather than me, you mean?” the 
dancer drawled. “Well, anyway, his 
lushiness—as you so adequately put it— 
got just a bit wearisome after a while. 
Nice fellow, but x 

Carter’s raised eyebrow intimated 
quizzically that Durell might have an- 
other version of the affair. For once, 
however, Carter refrained from speech. 
He was watching Miss Robinson watch 
Miss Ray. Miss Ray continued: 

“I believe Miss Tudor broke her en- 
gagement when she heard about it. Too 
bad. But they patched it up again, 
somehow.” 

Carter snickered. 

“Somehow !” 

Mazie gave an indulgent laugh. 

“Oh, well, I suppose old Austin prom- 
ised never to hold my hand again.” 
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“You can bet he jolly well did,” 
Carter said promptly, “if he wanted to 
keep on with Joan Tudor. Joan’s got 
a wow of a temper, so I’m told. Never 
met the lady myself. She’s lived 
abroad a lot.” 

It seemed that Mazie was not one 
to be diverted from her line of thought. 

“So you can see how embarrassing it 
was, all round, for me to be the chief 
entertainer at poor old Austin’s stag. 
Just on the eve of his marriage to the 
temperamental Joan.” 

Carter poured her another high ball. 

“Austin seemed a wee bit tempery 


himself that evening,” he chirped. 
“You know, during that Hindustan 


dance when you threw yourself into his 
arms——”’ 

Mazie swept the circle with her in- 
scrutable brown eyes, shallow as rain- 
water pools yet pitfalls for the unwary. 

“Mean of me!” she commented. 

“T thought old Durell didn’t care for 
it at all. Didn’t you whisper something 
tc him, and didn’t he shove you away ?” 

Maze sipped the drink. 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Of course a man can’t stay lushy 
forever,” Carter comforted. “Old 
Durell’s over all that long ago.” 

Behind Mazie’s brown eyes a little 
flame kindled. 

“Of course,” she drawled. 

Durkee again plunged manfully into 
the conversation. How the girl stared 
at Mazie! Had Mazie noticed? 

“IT see by the papers that you’ve a 
couple of watchdogs trailing you now, 
Miss Ray. What would happen if you 
blew your whistle? Have you really 
got a whistle?” 

Mazie opened a little gold vanity case 
and took the whistle therefrom. 

“Tf I blew it,” she smiled, “the two 
of them would come a-running. Great 
idea, eh?” 

“Nothing new,” Carter compli- 
mented. “You've always just whistled 
and they came a-running.” 
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“I shan’t need the two watchdogs 
much longer,” the dancer explained. 
“The detectives are pretty sure, and so 
am I, of the identity of the girl who 
entered my apartment. She wasn’t an 
ordinary thief. She was either a show 
girl in my own company, or some one 
whom the show girl persuaded to do it. 
There’s so much jealousy in our pro- 


fession.” Mazie flicked the ash from 
her cigarette. “Don’t repeat this, of 
course! But since it’s all among 
friends 





It occurred to Durkee that doubtless 
Mazie and Carter had imbibed several 
cocktails before they ate uptown. He 
wondered whether the two high balls in 
addition were not going to the dancer’s 
head a trifle. Still, why should he try 
to stem her confidences ? 

“You see, there was only one out- 
sider who knew that I possessed the 
jewelry which I’m trying to recover. I'd 
only had it a couple of days. Like a 
fool, I told Peggy La Well, never 
mind her name. I told this girl about 
the new gift I’d received. Next eve- 
ning she got fired, and she blames me 
for it.” Mazie sipped her highball 
again. “Blake, old dear,” she con- 
tinued, “it amused me when you said 
Austin was all over being lushy about 
poor little me. You see, Austin gave 
me a present the night of Vardon’s stag. 
Slight attack of insanity, I suppose. 
Anyway, after that dance’”—Mazie 
lighted another cigarette, pausing for 
dramatic effect to blow out the match 
before she concluded—“he reached into 
his pocket and handed me the Durell 
pendant. You've seen it?” 

Carter whistled. 

“The Durell pendant! Why, I under- 
stood % 

“That he was having the mounting 
looked over, preparatory to giving it to 
his bride on their wedding day? Yes, 
I’d heard that, too. But”—puff, puff— 
“apparently he changed his mind.” 

Durkee stole a look at the girl whom 
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. began, with an instinct to help. 





he had dubbed Miss Robinson. 


Her 
face was dead white, her eyes two dark 


flames. His own heart turned sick at 
the pathetic trembling of her mouth. 

“On the eve of his wedding, too,” 
Mazie said lazily. ‘You wouldn't be- 
lieve it, would you?” 

“No!” said the girl in such a hoarse 
tone that they all looked at her. Her 
emphasis had the effect of giving Mazie 
the lie direct. 

The dancer’s eyes contracted, study- 
ing the girl with a new expression. But 
she spoke calmly. 

“Seems incredible. I can prove it, 
though, when the detectives get my pen- 
dant back. They've promised it for to- 
morrow—Austin’s wedding day, by the 
bye.” 

There was challenge in every line of 
the girl’s pose as she leaned across the 
table, past the crackle jar. 

“How are they going to get it for 
you to-morrow?” she demanded. 

“They are going to arrest this girl— 
Peggy,” Mazie answered, shallow brown 
eyes more wary than ever. 

“But they can’t!” the 
vehemently. 

There was a surprised silence. 

“Miss Robinson means ” Durkee 
He 
started the sentence with no clear idea 
of how to complete it. 

“I mean”—the girl caught up the 
words—“how can you arrest her with- 
out proof? The chances are that Peggy 
—whoever she may be—is perfectly in- 
nocent. You’d—you’d better wait and 
see if the emerald doesn’t turn up some- 
where. Why would she take that and 
nothing else? You mustn’t arrest an 
innocent girl that never “ 

The nervous avalanche of explanation 
was brought up short against the rock 


girl cried 








of Mazie’s inattention. Then after a 
while: 
“Getting late!’ Mazie drawled. 


“You'll have to make your old bus burn 
it up, Blake. I’m on near the begin- 











ning of the first act, and I’ve got to 
dress.” She rose languidly. 

“To dress?” Carter echoed. 
that won’t take you a second.” 

Mazie ignored the facetious thrust. 

“Good-by, everybody.” She floated 
lazily across the lawn and into the liv- 
ing room. They heard the front door 
close on Carter’s volubility. 

The girl unconsciously clutched a 
fold of the table cloth, wrenching it in 
her quivering hands. 

“It’s a lie!” she moaned. “He didn’t 
give her the emerald. It was she who 
put her hand in his pocket and stole it. 
She threatened to wear it on the stage 
in revenge, because he was done with 
her. And if she wore it, every one in 
New York—at least, every one in his 
set—would recognize the pendant and 
believe he was running round again with 
that creature. You see it all now, don’t 
you? Let me take it and go.” 

“Wait a bit,” Durkee remonstrated, 
moving the crackle jar beyond her reach. 
His heavy heart told him that he did 
indeed begin to see it all now. “I’m not 
quite clear is 

He looked toward the living room in 
astonishment. Out the doorway came 
two thickset men with “detective” writ- 
ten large all over them. Blake Carter 
hovered in the background. 

“T say, you chaps, this is beastly rot- 
ten,” he expostulated. “Miss Ray must 
be out of her mind. I say, Durkee, as 
quick as I found out what her game was, 
I tossed her into a taxi and tootled right 


“But 





back. These babies were just at the 
door. They insisted on coming in, you 
know.” 


The thickset men advanced. 

“Tt’s like: this,” one of them said, 
his beefy countenance a bit crestfallen 
at sight of the evidences of social 
peestige about the girl. In that silver 
frock, with her burnished head high, 
she did indeed look regal. “You see, 
Miss Ray thinks maybe the girl that 
burgled her apartment”—his snapping, 
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black eyes fixed: themselves on the white 
face opposite—‘‘hid around here some- 
wheres. She thinks it’s funny this lady 
knew just now that the joolery she lost 
was a emerald.” 

Durkee laughed shortly. 

“Why, she told us herself that it was 
an emerald,” he replied. “Didn’t she, 
Carter?” 

“I don’t think—yes! Oh, I don’t 
know,” Carter said distractedly. 

“And another thing!” The second 
man addressed himself to the girl. 
“How’d you know the burglar only took 
that emerald?” 

“I noticed something about it in the 
newspapers,” the girl said. She was 
trembling visibly, but she returned the 
beetling glance bravely. 

“Yeah! Well, it wasn’t in the 
papers,” the man retorted. “Miss Ray 
was careful not to say only one piece 
was took.” 

“Why, she didn’t mention any others,” 
the girl faltered, “so I assumed ss 

“The same as I did,” Durkee cut in. 
“T took it for granted, from what Miss 
Ray said, that only one piece had been 
stolen. You must remember, officer, that 
Miss Ray was talking among friends 
and talking frankly. Also-——” He 
glanced significantly at the empty glasses 
on the table. 

“Quite so!” Carter clipped in. “Miss 
Ray was really a bit—well—you 
know Pr 

Durkee sent him a grateful look. 

The two detectives pondered heavily 
for a few moments. 

“All the same,” the first one said, 
“we'c. ought to make a search.” 
“Certainly. Of course!” 
opened his hands wide. 

like.” 

“Have you a woman detective with 
you, or will Mrs. Higgins do?” Durkee 
inquired. “She could be searching Miss 
Robinson while you fellows searth Mr. 
Carter and myself. You don’t object 








Carter 
“Search all you 


to being searched, Miss Robinson?” 
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His. eyes signaled what her answer 
should be. ! 

“I’d welcome it,” the girl replied in- 
stantly. 

It was evident that the thickset men 
knew truth when they saw it. 

“Too willing,” the first one grinned. 
“But we've got to give the place the 
once over, anyway.” 

In spite of their none-too-preposses- 
sing appearance, these two watchdogs 
of Miss Ray’s were appallingly thor- 
ough. They peered into nooks and cor- 
ners which Durkee hadn’t realized ex- 
isted in the little apartment. 

“Mind if I smoke?” he inquired, as 
they turned their attention at last to the 
garden. The girl stood rigid with terror 
near the crackle jar. It was plain to 
Durkee that she kept her eyes away 
from it only by a tremendous effort of 
the will. Every now and then, in spite 
of herself, that desperate blue. gaze re- 
turned to the hiding place of the big 
emerald, as if hypnotized by the jar’s 
gleaming polish. When the detectives 
threw their flash lights about the gar- 
den, the jar fairly blazed, as if deter- 
mind to attract their attention. 

Durkee approached the receptacle 
absently. The girl put a hand to her 
throat when he took off the glazed cover 
and plunged his fingers within. He 
threw her a warning frown. With a 
calm which was of the exterior only, he 
filled his pipe and lighted it. Then he 
leaned against the table to watch the 
progress of the search. His pipe went 
out in the meantime, but he did not 
trouble to relight it. 

“Well!” said the first 
length in a tone of finality. “Of course 
we apologize and all that.” He picked 
up the crackle jar, the cover of which 
was still off, and shook it. “Mistakes 
will happen. Guess Miss Ray was just” 
—he winked at the empty glasses—“a 
little excited.” Absently his hand went 
into the jar and sifted the tobacco 
thoroughly. He glanced at the girl. 


detective at 
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“Miss Robinson did sort of correspond 
to the description we had, though,” he 
added; “short and slim, with lightish 
hair. But the minute I seen her, I 
thought she wasn’t no burglar.” 

“And now you're sure of it,” Durkee 
supplemented, speaking with the pipe 
still in his teeth. He struck a match 
and lighted it once more. His fingers 
were steady, though both he and the girl 
knew that the Durell emerald lay inside 
the briar pipe bowl, beneath a charred 


covering of half-burned tobacco. Sup- 
pose he dropped the pipe and the 


treasure rolled out! Suppose he smoked 
it so hard that the charred covering 
burned away! Suppose some one 
knocked his hand! 

“Well!” said the first detective again, 
and appended the pleasantest words 
Durkee had ever heard: “So long!” 
Upon which farewell, both men de- 
parted. 

“Whew! I say!” Carter mopped his 
brow with a lavender-silk handkerchief 
and flicked it back into his breast pocket. 
He helped himself to a drink of whisky, 
without mineral water. “Awfully up- 
setting, this sort of thing! Makes you 
suspect every one, y’know. For a while, 
old chap, I thought you had a positively 
guilty look. Miss Robinson, too. 
Dare say I did, myself.” 

He broke into angry beratings of 
Mazie. Silly fool, to annoy them like 
this. Downright insult. The more he 
talked, the more indignant he grew, till 
he worked up a tolerable oration on the 
subject of ill-founded suspicion, show 
girls, and the astonishing way in which 
Mazie could be pretty well spiffed with- 
out showing it. 

With a sigh, Durkee laid down the 
pipe beside the crackle jar, and poured 
himself a drink. He felt weak as a rag. 
It was fine of Carter to talk and talk, 
and give Miss Robinson—and Durkee, 
too—a breathing spell. Now that the 
immediate crisis was over, Durkee felt 
his mind a blur. 











“And this threat of having little Peggy 
Latour arrested is all rubbish,” Carter 
continued. “It was splendid of you to 
stand up for her, Miss Robinson, but 
no one would dare arrest the girl with- 
out some scrap of evidence. That’s the 
trouble with Mazie. She likes to talk, 
and she doesn’t wait to get her facts 
straight.” He was off again. ‘“D’you 
believe that tale about Durell’s pen- 
dant? I’d have to see Mazie wearing 
it before I swallow that yarn!” 

After a while Durkee observed that 
the girl’s color had returned. She 
nodded now and then in answer to 
Carter’s prattle. Her face looked very 
calm, but Durkee suddenly noticed that 
mulish little line about her lips. 

And then he noticed that her hand 
was creeping across the table. It was 
no part of Durkee’s plan to let the girl 
make off with the emerald now. Es- 
pecially not since he knew it to be one 
of the most famous gems in the world, 
and the property of New York’s 
wealthiest bachelor. What fresh trouble 
was the girl rashly plunging into? He 
reached for the pipe. But the girl with 
a deft movement picked it up just be- 
fore his grasp closed on the stem. 

“T love the smell of a brier pipe,” she 
observed irrelevantly during a_ half 
pause in Carter’s oration. 

“Let me have it; you'll get your 
fingers soiled,” Durkee commanded as 
sharply as he dared, putting into the 
words all the symbolism of which they 
were capable. 

“T'll be very careful,” the girl re- 
torted. 

Before his very eyes, and under the 
unheeding gaze of Carter, she tilted the 
pipe bow! slowly in her little pink palm. 
Durkee rose as if to snatch the pipe 
away by main force. Yet he stood 
powerless to prevent what she was do- 
ing. If he spoke, if he called attention 
to her fingers, Carter would see. And 
whatever Carter saw, he talked about to 
every one who would listen. 
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“Don’t do that!” Durkee commanded 
again in a guarded tone of warning 


«which he hoped Carter would fail to 


notice. 

With a swift movement the girl 
spilled the emerald from the pipe bowl 
into her hand. Her fingers closed on 
the stone as, with a little, excited laugh, 
she handed the pipe to Durkee. 

“You're afraid I'll burn my fingers, 
playing with fire?’’ she mocked, the cleft 
deepening in her piquant chin. “But, 
you see, the fire’s out and the danger 
over.” 

At the hard stare with which Durkee 
answered this, she took sudden fright. 
He meant to force the stone from her 
fingers if he got half a chance, and he 
knew that she read his thoughts. 

“T must go,” she said hastily. “Will 
you get me a taxi, Mr. Durkee, please ?” 
He hesitated, glowering. “And, Mr. 
Carter, my cloak—if you'll be so good,” 
she added. 

Carter leaped to answer the call to 
service. There was nothing for Durkee 
to do but go glooming through the apart- 
ment and out the front door to seek the 
taxi she had requested. 

When she and Carter joined him, the 
girl stepped lightly past Durkee and into 
the cab. Her left hand was tightly 
clenched as she extended the right to 
her hosts. 

“Forgive me for all the trouble I’ve 
caused you; I didn’t mean to,” she said 
contritely, her eyes pleading with 
Durkee’s troubled gaze. 

The motor whirred. Durkee leaned 
through the window, shouldering Carter 
aside. 

“Tell me!” he begged in a tone for 
the girl’s ear alone—a tone laden with 
presentiment. “You are Joan Tudor, 
aren't you?” 

“For pity’s sake, hush!” the girl re- 
plied in a panicky whisper. “What if 
some one heard you?” 

Her anguished face blurred before 
his wretched eyes as the car sped away. 
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Durkee swore at himself next day, 
even as he dressed for the Durell wed- 
ding reception. After pestering Carter 
to wangle for him an invitation to that 
event, he was of two minds whether to 
go or not. Carter had left the apart- 
ment earlier, to do his duty as an usher 
at the church, apologizing profusely for 
his inability at this eleventh hour to 
procure Durkee a seat at what he jocu- 
larly called the ring side. Durkee didn’t 
want to attend the ceremony. He didn’t 
dare to. If he saw that blue-eyed girl 
pace up the aisle in bridal white, with 
Austin Durell waiting for her, a fatu- 
ous smugness on his face 

Durkee wondered at his own capacity 
for accepting punishment, even as he 
speeded toward the Tudor home on 
Park Avenue. When he had made his 
way through the crush of guests to 
achieve a presentation to the bride, he 
wondered at his own capacity for living 
beneath the weight of so much joy. 

Joan Tudor wasn’t the blue-eyed girl 
who had stolen the emerald. Joan 
Tudor had gray eyes. She was beauti- 
ful in a stately way, but—oh, entirely 
different. Entirely! 

In a daze he wandered through. the 
flower-scented rooms. Babble — rose 
about him. He neither saw nor heard. 
After half an hour of this, Carter 
pounced on him from somewhere. 

“Oh, you liar!” Carter cried in a 
violent whisper. “You unmitigated, 
cock-eyed liar, you! Why the deuce 
Not that I blame you, under the 








circumstances. Deuced embarrassing, 
otherwise. But to think—— And I'd 
completely forgotten her. Your ‘Miss 


Robinson!’ You liar, you!” 

Durkee clutched at Carter’s elbow. 

“Wait!” he implored. “What's it all 
about? Is she here, then?” 

“Is she here?” Carter echoed. “Is 
who here?” And darted off through 
the mob like a water beetle through lily 
pads. 

He caught a glimpse of her at last. 
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It was only the back of a shimmering 
blue gown he saw, hazy as mist on a 
mountain, but the bright, bobbed head 
above it was unmistakable. She was a 
long way off, down an almost empty 
corridor, and walking swiftly farther 
from him. Durkee gave chase. To his 
dismay she sent a hasty glance around 
to see if the coast was clear, apparently 
overlooked Durkee entirely in the 
dimly lighted hall, and darted through 
a doorway. 

- The door had swung closed behind 
her. When Durkee gently pushed it 
open, he found the girl on her knees 
before an open traveling bag. This was 
quite evidently the bride’s boudoir, and 
the girl was quite as evidently breaking 
into the bride’s dressing case. 

She couldn’t be a thief. He wouldn't 
believe it. If she were, he’d reform her 
somehow, but she wasn’t. She couldn't 
be. His thoughts swam. 

The girl looked up and with a little 
gasp flung out a hand, as if to ward off 
the terrible question in his eyes. To 
them both the gesture was almost too 
vividly reminiscent of a frightened girl 
hiding in a closet. Durkee noticed a 
white-plush box open in her lap. The 
big emerald lay inside. She closed the 
box, thrust it into the bride’s dressing 
case, and fastened the bag with a deter- 
mined click. 

Durkee drew the girl to her feet and 
into his arms. 

“Who are you? Or—wait! 
you're going to marry me. Now, who 
the dickens are you? And what are 
you doing with the Durell pendant?” 

Her eyes suddenly filled. 

“Giving it, at his request, to Austin 
Durell’s bride. It belongs to Austin 
Durell—an heirloom.” 

“And you stole it from Mazie Ray— 
for him?” She nodded, tears slipping 
beneath her lashes. “To prevent 
Mazie Ay 

“To prevent a scandal; to prevent 
him, perhaps, from killing Mazie; to 


First, 














prevent him from smashing up with 
Joan Tudor. I—I wanted him to be 


happy.” 

Durkee looked deep into the brimming 
blue. 

“Dear, ‘do you love him?” he asked 
gently. 

“Shouldn’t 1?” she murmured. “He’s 
my brother, you know.” The man 


against whose shoulder she leaned di- 
THE 


It was better, I 


I do not thank 
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rected on her a look so searching that 
she cried in mock alarm: “Please, you 
won’t hand me over to the police?” 

“I’m not sure I oughtn’t to,” he 
growled, “you young baggage! You 
little thief !” 

“Thief yourself!” 
pantly. 

But before her glance drooped he saw 
in her eyes what he had stolen. 


she began flip- 


END. 





REVELATION 


OU have taken away my grief 
With the bitter word you said, 

’ But though I weep no more 

I am uncomforted. 


Anger is like a flame 
That burns against my skin. 
You have taken one pain out 
To let another in, 


What does it profit me 
To have you change the flavor? 
That cup was salt with tears, 
This has a bitter savor. 


think, to grieve, 


. And pity myself, maybe, 
I was pleasantly blind until 
You made me see. 


you. No. 


Please go away. 
And I wish that I could weep 
As I wept yesterday! 
LouIsE DRISCOLL. 
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WENYTH could, Carmoor de- 
G cided, be counted on to go in, 

as the saying has it, for exactly 
the profession she had apparently cho- 
sen, when those more or less substan- 
tial resources, both social and economic, 
which had been hers, had been melted 
away by the fire of the comment which 
licked her so avidly after the final court- 
room s¢ene. 

He let the knobby top of the ash stick 
which he leaned upon burrow deeper 
into his ruddy palm, while meditatively 
his head bent above it in appraising con- 
templation of that which surrounded 
him. Gwenyth Dewar had done herseif 
well, he decided, in the matter of as- 
sembling those things which make up 
the smart decorator’s shop in New 
York. Always she had had the unerr- 
ing instinct of the unconscious artist, 
the sureness, the deftness of touch 
which defies mere judgment. A beatific 
assurance of sheer artistry mellowed 
whatever effect she inspired, whether in 
the matter of personal adornment or a 
floral centerpiece to garnish the table at 
which for those joyous several years 
she gathered the inner circle of her 
friends. 

He recalled even now, all of five years 
later, the sumptuous and subtle detail 
of the supper which she spread on the 
night when first it became apparent to 
those closest to her that her life with 
Lloyd Dewar was less supportable than 
it had appeared to be. 

Once more he saw in fancy the 
candle-lit refectory table in the living 
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room of the Dewars’ Murray Hill apart- 
ment. Its narrow length, covered by 
the gorgeous spread of a crimson bro- 
cade altar cloth, gave to the room a soft. 
religious aspect. But in the center 
Gwenyth had placed an old pewter 
trencher, with a single pond lily afloat 
on the surface of the water which it 
held, a blossom so white that it cleansed 
the heart to look at it. And at friendly 
intervals about the table she had placed 
old silver dishes of hors d’ceuvres, sand- 
wiches, nuts, and dainty cakes, and the 
conical amethyst goblets, out of which 
later so ironically they had drunk her 
good fortune. 

He could see it all now—the richness, 
the colorful perfection that marked that 
last amiable gathering of the old group. 
Gwenyth had moved among them then, 
the gracious embodiment of all that 
woman has ever signified to man, a 
blond sweet goddess, wrapped about by 
the palest of chiffon gowns. It was 
then that he saw her definitely as a 
woman of too fine sensibilities, too deli- 
cate persuasions to compromise with the 
uglier aspects of living. For it had 
been he who had caught first the threat- 
ening, shackling frown which Dewar 
had sent her from his end of the table 
when in a gay moment she had artlessly 
twitted him for what she called “an 
intriguing preoccupation with business.” 
He had known from that moment that 
Gwenyth was desperately clinging to 
the vestiges of respectable living, in the 
face of tawdry challenges to the integ- 
rity of her household, that she was, 











moreover, actually shutting her lovely 
blue eyes to all that which assailed them, 
shutting them, he knew now, to hide the 
tears in which they swam. And he had 
yearned with all his vigorous manhood 
to lift her from the murk which the sit- 
uation hinted at. For conviction was 
not in her when she sought so bravely 
to cover the repeated defection of her 
errant husband. 

It had been, it now seemed in retro- 
spect, but a step beyond that, when 
Lloyd Dewar had been found murdered 
in the living room of the arty studio 
apartment, which subsequent inquiry 
established he had supported for several 
years previous. There amid the heavy 
Chinese decoration with which he had 
surrounded himself, he lay one morning 
lifeless, a deep gash imbedded in his 
temple by the sharp edge ‘of a large 
brass opium bow! which lay under his 
hand. And the purple irises which had 
graced the bowl lay scattered over him 
where he lay, not with any affectionate 
detail, but merely because the bow] had 
spelled a weapon for the assailant and 
flowers were, to be sure, superfluous 
when one was doing murder. They had 
merely stayed where they had been scat- 
tered. But their purple efflorescence 
rather seized at the throats of those who 
came early to investigate. 

One clue there had been, fragile, in- 
substantial, even wistful in its insuffi- 
ciency. A bland white camellia had 
been found lying near the black founda- 
tion of a teakwood table. A flower, for 
all its rare beauty, like many others 
of its kind, except in this, that a nerv- 
ous or artful hand had fluted one of its 
petals curiously by cutting through its 
edges, probably with a finger nail. The 
little brown marks which had bruised 
the flower edge stood out at accurate 
small intervals, much as the markings 
which edge an old-fashioned piecrust 
might. But except in this one curious 
detail the pale camellia was as guiltless 
of adverse distinction as a_ bride’s 
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prayer book. And except for it there 
was nothing on which to hang incon- 
trovertible evidence of the presence of 
a vicious avenger. Investigation had 
piled up. There had been tawdry leads 
of all kinds, connections unbeautiful, 
but in the present situation of no spe- 
cial implication. 

And then quite by chance a hitherto 
unsuspected woman had loomed as the 
possible murderer. The hectic investi- 
gation dragged on and grimly it wore 
down the very strength and fiber of the 
woman who had been the dead man’s 
wife and who bore alone the ignominy 
now publicly heaped upon his name. 
During warm August days she sat pale 
and stoical in a courtroom packed 
chiefly with the maudlinly curious, their 
ghoulish faces protruding almost into 
her own alabaster countenance in an 
effort to scrutinize her completely and 
so go forth equipped to comment boast- 
fully on the possibilities. 

When, after ill-assorted and uncon- 
vincing evidence the colorful figure, 
yclept Diane Yarrow, swept haughtily 
from the courtroom, quite, quite freed 
of the calumny with which legal minds 
had sought to enwrap her, the case was, 
if anything, more baffling than on that 
pallid remote morning in an overdec- 
orated apartment. And for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence to proceed on, the ‘State 
legally interred the matter of the killing 
of Lloyd Dewar. 

Gwenyth’s situation had been, Car- 
moor reflected now, far less easily dis- 
posed of by herself. Cruelly torn up 
by the roots which had held her safe 
even when threatened by internal cor- 
ruption, she must, he realized now, have 
suffered acutely. Readjustment of 


whatsoever sort goes but haltingly, and 
when one is prevented from quiet pur- 
suit of one’s early feeble planning by 
the constant and unceasing comment of 
those who have witnessed one’s abrupt 
descent from security, the matter is 
fraught with a poignancy of heartbreak 
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which aborts too often the possible suc- 
cess of the schemie, if unmolested by so 
much as neutral consideration. 

Gwenyth had indeed acquitted herself 
well. He had had but occasional news 
of her during his last few years abroad, 
Carmoor realized now. The news of 
Lloyd Dewar’s sudden and unheralded 
death had burst upon him from the 
pages of a superannuated Times, in- 
differently picked up one careless after- 
noon in Paris. And instinctively he had 
felt more warming of the heart toward 
Gwenyth in her tragedy than he had felt 
regret at Lloyd’s abrupt passing. In- 
quiry for her subsequently from those 
Americans whom he encountered at 
Biarritz and Nice, who had recently 
come over, disclosed but little of her 
actual situation, except the fact that 
she was of course quite, quite disor- 
ganized by the experience she had been 
through, and rather desperately seeking 
rest and, if it were to be found any- 
where on the restless earth, the addi- 
tional boon of seclusion. 

Business had once more absorbed 
him, punctuated now and again by 
thought of the cool sweet figure which 
for years had invaded his dreams and 
been as surely thrust out of them. 
Gwenyth had in their youth made it 
clear to him in kindly, but unmistak- 
able fashion that her plans for a hus- 
band approached him in most tangential 
fashion. And he had thenceforth aban- 
doned any tepid considerations of mat- 
rimony with reference to himself. But 
after the news of Dewar’s death, he 
found himself again and again meditat- 
ing upon her, and presently his whole 
protective yearning for her settled 
heavily upon him, and forthwith he 
terminated those business matters which 
were for the nonce in abeyance, and 
made ready to sail for home. 

The blue, bright days on shipboard 
brought her dazzlingly close in vivid 
memory and boyishly he planned all that 
he would inaugurate in behalf of her 
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diversion upon his arrival, 


Perhaps -he 
might yet woo her to the consideration 


of his need for her. He could in any 
case enfold her in his warm friendship 
and companionship until, the hurt eased, 
she might more readily respond to the 
tenderness he had always nurtured for 
her. 

And now, after several bootless calls 
on the telephone, calls to which a non- 
committal maid responded, he sat at 
last in the cool smart decorating shop 
which she had established for her main- 
tenance, spiritual and commercial. And 
viewing the honey tones of an early 
American highboy, with finials spun as- 
suredly of intangible sunlight, so deli- 
cate were they, the while he drank in 
the feathery beauty of forsythia spray- 
ing forth from an amber rum bottle of 
incredible proportions, he decided that 
Gwenyth had done well by herself, had 
in fact established herself as in her 
earlier life, in a milieu at once beautiful 
and substantial, where no evil could 
again assail her or calumny disrupt. 

By contrast with all this mellow, 
simple loveliness, apartments done after 
the heavy Chinese manner, and the sur- 
reptitious meetings of which they were 
the witness, were unspeakable ; brought, 
as circumstance had proved, but one 
sort of consequence in their wake. De- 
tails of the setting of Lloyd Dewar’s 
murder sprang into his mind. A matter 
of purple irises, of flamboyant opium 
bowls hastily caught up in defense 
against a monster, of white camellias. 
their edges nervously pinked by the hys- 
terical hand of a woman. White ca- 
mellias! What conceivably could any- 
thing so pure and so simple as a white 
camellia have to do with the subtleties 
of a Lloyd Dewar! True enough, 
Gwenyth had been a white, fragrant 
flower blossoming bravely amid the 
murk and the mire of Dewar’s life. He 


must, Carmoor decided at this point with 
conviction, pluck with tendernéss that 
bruised flower which was Gwenyth, and 














cradle it lovingly in his careful hand. 
Nothing of rudeness must again touch 
her existence. 

Mellowed by his own gentle thought 
of her, he settled back in the comfort- 
able chintz-covered barrel chair and 
awaited her coming. As if in answer 
to his ardently thumping heart, a firm 
light step sounded in the sunlit corridor 
beyond the violet hangings, and in a 
brisk moment she stood before him, cooi 
and sweet as he always thought of her. 
As on a night far distant now, the pale 
green crape of her gown sheathed her 
fondly, revealing the young supple line 
which was the epitome of feminine 
grace. And as she offered him her slim 
white hand in welcome his eyes fell 
upon the little cascade of fresh white 
flowers cunningly arranged at her slen- 
der waist. Daisies they might have 
been, for all they borrowed from her 
own calm beauty. He looked again by 
chance, as he drank in her slim loveli- 
ness, and realized that they were in fact 
the palest and the most beautiful of 
orchids. 

“Hal Carmoor!” she cried, as if in 
gratitude for a Heaven-sent gift. “You 
can’t have known how much I’ve 
wanted to see you these last weary 
months!” And before he could reas- 
sure her of his own keen delight at 
finding ’er once more lovely before 
him, she catapulted ahead on an increas- 
ingly hysterical note, ‘““Everybody’s been 
80 trying in their insinuations, even 
when they’ve been most kind! You 
alone, I’ve felt, could understand. And 
now,” she ended on a less strident, 
though still nervous note, “you’ve come 
to me at last.” 

Conventionally Carmoor strove to ut- 
ter in the circumscribed space of an 
emotional moment all he had felt for 
her during the months which had gone. 
But beyond a brief greeting when she 
had whirled upon him from the sunny 
hallway, and a gentle reassuring patting 
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of the small hand which he still held, 
he found it hard to proceed. 

“I’m deucedly sorry,” he managed at 
length. “Life owed you a _ kinder 
deal.” He sought to ease the moment’s 
stress and the mental scar which he 
fancied still existed. But as he hesi- 
tated she forged ahead. 

“Lloyd, you see, Hal, had become 
impossible! Life was insupportable, 
and I was beside myself with bewilder- 
ment! It was awfully hard to hold onto 
myself when the thing happened. And 
somehow when one after the other prat- 
tled to me of the circumstances and 
pried into the possible reasons for 
Lloyd’s defection, I thought I should 
go insane! I had to get away and cut 
myself off—from even you, dear boy!” 

Carmoor saw before him an emo- 
tionally torn woman, a woman plunged 
into hysteria by the momentary review- 
ing of a life tragedy. He sought to 
soothe her by banal reassurance. But in 
the presence of his deep, enveloping 
sympathy, her emotion was unleashed. 
All those things that had been sternly 
repressed over the dark period of weeks 
now clamored for report. He loved her. 
Of this his sympathetic presence as- 
sured her. And like a tired child she 
fled to the lap of the one who she fan- 
cied could comfort her and dispel the 
fear she had fought relentlessly and 
alone. 

He stretched his arms wide as if to 
fold her close, and then on impulse held 


her away at arm’s length while he 
sought to look deep in her eyes. 
And before him a tired, careworn 


woman who had once been a cool sweet 
goddess dropped her golden head low, 
and her frail nervous fingers fluted the 
edge of a delicate flower petal at her 
slender waist. 

A brief moment of tenderness had 
solved the mystery which for months 
had baffled the law courts of the coun- 
try. 











OU were an awful peach to shove 

luncheon up an hour, so that I 

could keep my date at the mat- 
inée, Lucille.” 


Hoytie Emden lighted a cigarette 
while the butler was beginning the 


service of their meal in the white colon- 
naded Temple d’Amour where Lucille 
Davenport sometimes chose to have 
luncheon or tea, alfresco. The little 
pavilion was well back in the cool gar- 
den of Arroyo Grande, the big house 
in the prevalent Spanish style, set in 
the hills near Montecito, which old 
Peter Davenport had left to his only 
child, along with the enormous fortune 
founded in the days of the gold rush. 

“Why, my dear! You’re the peach— 
as you always are. But I just had to 
see you,” responded Lucille earnestly. 
She was a tiny creature, with wistful 
brown eyes, who might have been a 
thing of the forest wandered into the 
white temple to spend an hour or two 
in mortal company. Beside her Hoytie 
Emden’s fair slenderness seemed a 
tower of strength, and as such, indeed, 
Lucille had grown into the way of re- 
garding her. 

“Well,” exclaimed Hoytie cheerfully, 
“what sort of a jam are you in now? 
Have you lost your stocks and bonds 
and a pearl necklace—or something?” 

“Oh, Hoytie, this is the worst thing 
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that has ever happened to me. I’m so 
unhappy. Louis told me last night that 
he simply can’t go on the house party 
to Miguel Blancas.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Hoytie 
calmly, cracking a claw of her broiled 
lobster. A person who did not know 
her would have accused her of being 
cool to the point of disinterest, though 
Lucille understood that this was merely 
Hoytie’s manner. 

“It’s his job,” wailed Lucille, looking 
across at Hoytie. On the slender, silver 
fork in her hand was a delicious morsel, 
which she apparently had no intention 
of eating. Food was by no means her 
first concern on this occasion. “He 
says he can’t get any time away from 
the office. But I don’t understand why 
not. And when I told him so, he was 
hurt. Hoytie, what makes him act that 
way when we're engaged? I don’t think 
he really loves me at all.” The mourn- 
ful dismay in her face made Hoytie 
smile. 

“Of course he loves you, you silly 
baby! Can’t you see that he’s just got 
the average stock of masculine pride? 
Men have to have jobs, and you ought 
to encourage Louis to keep his. That’s 
the only way he'll ever marry you, with 
all your money. He’s no squaw man, 
you'd better believe.” 

“Oh, I know. But I got him this in- 
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vitation because he’s never been to 
Miguel Blancas, and you know how we 
all love the place. I don’t see why he 
can’t arrange it.” 

Hoytie adopted a philosophical tone. 

“Oh, forget it, dear! Take somebody 
else along. We can have a lot of fun, 
and Louis can go some other time when 
he’s rich and famous and has plenty of 
leisure to play. And I’m sure Louis 
would have done anything he could to 
please you.” 

“Well, I don’t care. I don’t want to 
go if Louis isn’t going. I think I’ll call 
Sam Birchard and let him know.” 

Always the clinging vine! Hoytie 
was mentally cataloguing Lucille with 
gentle intolerance. Yet one couldn’t 
help loving her because she was so 
sweet. 


3ut while the two young women were 
discussing the problem Lucille had made 
for herself and Louis Arnold, events 
had been moving rapidly in the life of 
that youth. 

He had gone downtown that morning 
with a heart full of contrition for his 
determined attitude toward Lucille on 
the previous evening. Shortly after ten 
o’clock he came into the brokerage office 
for which he was a bond salesman. 
Striding buoyantly through the big room, 
he tossed his hat lightly onto his desk 
and went on to knock at the door of a 
private office. 

3ehind the ground-glass partition 
Thompson, Louis’ chief, sat frowning at 


the papers before him. Here was a 
proposition that required a lot of 
thought. With the sales force all shot 


to pieces by a flu epidemic, Thompson 
felt that he could not be blamed for 
having given this Lyman business to 
Louis. He devoutly hoped the little 
whippersnapper would appreciate the 
chance to swing such a big deal. In the 
midst of his gloomy reverie, a knock 
‘at the door and his curt reply brought 
9 Louis Arnold into the room as if a 
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genie had conjured him up out of thin 
air. 

“So you’re here at last!” Thomp- 
son’s gaze coolly measured the young 
man. “Sit down. I’ve been waiting to 
hear how you're getting on with Lyman 
and those Market Street railway bonds.” 

Louis sat down in a straight chair be- 
side the desk with an air of faint pre- 
occupation. 

“That’s coming along all right, sir, I 
guess. But before we go any further, 
I'd like to know if you'll turn it over to 
Donnelly while I’m away. I’ve made 
some plans that will take me out of town 
day after to-morrow, if you'll be good 
enough to let my summer vacation be 
shoved up so I can get away now.” 

The black eyes in Thompson’s round, 
chubby face seemed almost to crackle 
with anger, as he pushed aside the pile 
of papers. He stared aghast at the 
thought that anything but business could 
be considered important in the mind 
back of those clear, gray eyes, set rather 
far apart in the ingenuous countenance 
of his employee. 

“Well! Of all the dashed nerve!” 
Thompson exploded at last. “A vaca- 
tion at this time of the year! You're 
not going.” 

Louis’ black eyebrows were raised 
superciliously. 

“Oh, is that so? I didn’t know you 
had so much to say about it.” Subcon- 
sciously Louis could see where all this 
was heading ; but the stubborn defiance 
that had made him unwilling to discuss 
the house party calmly with Lucille was 
now forcing him to a crisis. It seemed 
incredible that he could ever have told 
her he wouldn’t go; the house party 
had suddenly assumed the fundamental 
importance of a principle. 

“I’ve got a deuce of a lot to say, I 
can tell you,” the older man was te- 
torting, thoroughly roused. Thompson 
was a so-called “self-made man,” with 
the peculiar and extreme sensitiveness 
often manifested in such capitalists. In- 
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herently, and by force of circumstance, 
he was really a bigger snob than any 
of the men who had been born to a 
place in the social register; for Thomp- 
son had the past to defend against the 
careless assurance bred of other en- 
vironments. 

“Moreover, you'll keep your mouth 
shut until I finish,” he continued. “You 
think you’re getting away so almighty 
big, but I'll tell you that it wasn’t for 
your ability the Fidelity took you on 
at all. Get this straight!’’ Thompson 
jabbed a stubby finger on the top of 
the desk. “I got them to take you for 
your social connections. 

“T don’t give a tinker’s curse for your 
picayune affairs, but I don’t call this de- 
livering the goods. The company comes 
first with me, you understand. ‘A chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link.’ 
and I’m here to keep the weak links out 
of this organization. Any man who 
cares so little for his work that he’d be 
willing to throw up a big job like the 
Lyman matter is certainly what I'd call 
a weak link. Do you get me?” Thomp- 
son demanded. 

With his chin thrust out pugnaciously, 
Louis leaned forward. 

“Yes, I get you,” he muttered. “Talk 
about weak links! You ought to know! 
You and your mean spirit are enough 
to enervate any corporation.” 

Thompson started to his feet, but 
Louis also had risen, whirling his chair 
around in front of him. 

“Oh, sit down! You began this, and 
you can take what’s coming to you. I'll 
throw your job in your face. I'll be 
the missing link in your precious chain, 
for a change. You can get some other 
fellow to train for your commercial 
sycophancy.” 

He pushed the chair away from him 
and went quickly out of the office, leav- 
ing Thompson to smile grimly. 

“Well. if Lucille Davenport is going 
to marry him, she’d better look out for 
her fortune,” soliloquized Lucille’s 
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fiancé’s late employer, resuming work at 
his desk. 

In the outer office Louis tried at once 
to get Lucille by telephone, driven to a 
need of her by this abrupt upheaval of 
his affairs. But the line was busy, so 
he set to work collecting his papers and 
emptying his desk. When he called up 
again after luncheon he was told that 
she was out. 

It was about a quarter of three when 
he chanced to be passing a theater which 


_advertised a popular stock company. 


The cool, dark vista of the marble lobby 
suggested a place where he could spend 
a quiet hour, watching the play. His 
thoughts were in a turmoil of indecision, 
with not a little chagrin at the quixotic 
thing he had done; and he knew he’d 
arrived nowhere in the matter of pleas- 
ing Lucille. 

Obliged to stand at the back while 
the act was in progress, Louis turned 
away from the curtained railing behind 
the last row of seats as the lights 
flashed up. 

A familiar voice sounded unexpect- 
edly in his ear. 

“Hello, Louis!’ some one said, as he 
wheeled about to find Hoytie Emden 
beside him, smiling roguishly from be- 
neath a little blue hat pushed jauntily 
over one eye. This was the vivacious 
and beautiful widow, Mrs. John Emden, 
adored in her small circle for a cool, 
impersonal friendliness, that only 
masked her warm heart. 

“Isn’t this a ghastly play? I simply 
had to come out for a gasper,” she ob- 
served. “Have you got a match?” She 
watched his solemn face as the produced 
the light. “But why all the gloom?” 
she inquired impertinently. “Does a 
mere play affect you as much as this? 
You must have very tender feelings.” 
Frankly she was laughing at him now. 

“No, it’s not the play.” He sum- 
moned a smile of some sort. “I’ve just 
kicked myself out of my job.” 

“Why, that’s great!” beamed Hoytie, 














thinking’ of ‘poor; distracted Lucille. 
“Now there’s nothing to hinder you 
from going to Miguel Blancas with us.” 
Hoytie stopped in consternation, then 
laughed: merrily at his puzzled expres- 
sion. “Lucille and I were talking about 
you Mid the party to-day at Arroyo 
Grande. I’m glad it’s all settled, for 
poor Lu was about ready to cry her eyes 
out when I left her after luncheon,” 
concluded Hoytie calmly. 

“But, Hoytie! You don’t realize that 
I’ve got to hunt a job. It would be 
ideal if I could go; I'd like nothing hbet- 
ter than to be with Lucille and the rest 
of you. But I can’t stop work like this, 
especially if I mean to marry Lucille 
some day.” He was thinking that 
neither Lucille nor Hoytie would ever 
know it was because he had tried so 
hard to please Lucille that he had lost 
his position. 

Hoytie’s nimble mind had been busy. 

“I’ve an idea,” she whispered in the 
tone of a conspirator. “I'll ditch this 
dumb box party I’m with, and we'll run 
over to Uncle ‘Nev’s office right away. 
I'll bet he can put you to work.” 

“Do you really think so?” questioned 
Louis. “ft would be great to work for 
your uncle. His trust company handles 
the Davenport estate, doesn’t it?” Al- 
ready he was transformed by hope, his 
face shining with gratitude. He waited 
while Hoytie went to make her adieus. 

On their 


way through the lobby, 
Hoytie suddenly stopped, pulling at 


Louis’ coat sleeve. 

“T almost forgot,” she declared mys- 
teriously. “Before I go another step 
of the way with you, I’ve got to have 
your promise.” 

“Promise?” he smiled. “Well?” 

“Just that you'll promise to stand by 
the arrangement I'll make so that you'll 
not go to work until after this shindig 
at Miguel Blancas. Then everything 
will be O. K., and everybody will be 
happy. We'll keep this job-hunting a 
secret from Lucille, and surprise her. 
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All she wants is to havé you'‘on the 
party, anyway. ~What say?” 

“You're a genuine eighteen-carat 
brick, Hoytie. A regular boy scout for 
good deeds. There’s no one in’ the 
world like you.” Louis was thinking 
of her as “Quicksilver” Hoytie, who 
moved fluidly and glitteringly from be- 
neath the fixing finger of mankind: 


’ 


Through the window of ‘the big 
Renault limousine Lucille Davenport 
was laughingly taunting Sam Birchard, 
whose lanky, lean figure waited patiently 
on the curbing outside. 

“Are you going to let Hoytie keep 
you waiting like this all your life?” she 
asked merrily. Lucille could afford to 
be happy, with Louis there beside her in 
the car that was to take them over the 
mountain roads to Migtel Blancas al- 
most a hundred miles away. 

Sam lounged carelessly against the 
frame of the open front door as he 
smiled at Lucille from deep-set hazel 
eyes that twinkled in his rugged, good- 
natured face, tanned by California sun 
and wind. 

“Yep, she devils me, Hoytie™ does. 
And makes me like it.”. His thin, 
humorous lips tightened over the stem 
of a small, brown pipe he had lighted. 

“Well, everybody knows you're the 
devoted sort of man.” 

“Just plain fool, I suppose you think 
sometimes?” Sam _ returned, gently 
quizzical. “Only, you see, I don’t mind 
even that, so long as I know I’m wait- 
ing for something worth while, which 
makes it rather more, than a simple 
pastime.” 

“Is that something worth while com- 
ing out of the door?” Louis asked, grin- 
ning at Sam and nodding his head to- 
ward the entrance to the apartment 
building. 

“Good morning, patient souls!” came 
Hoytie’s greeting as she advanced 
quickly across the sidewalk toward the 
car. A diminutive hall boy followed 
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with her dressing case. “Where do you 
want me to park ?” 

“In the front seat with me, of 
course!” said: Sam. “We'll just slip 
‘your case in the back, and we’re off!” 
He knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and slid into the driver’s place, settling 
himself in loose-jointed comfort for the 
jong run. 


The next morning at Miguel Blancas, 
the mountain lodge flippantly dubbed 
“McGill's. Blankets” by Hoytie, the 
members of the house party looked out 
on a panorama of beauty. Mists clung 
to the mountain tops, casting shadows 
on the careless patchwork of field and 
woodland, but the sun was brilliant 
enough in the valley and on the hill 
slopes to pierce through the clouds and 
dissolve the gossamer veils. The lodge 
and its clustering guest houses were 
models of ultramodern equipment, 
while the carefully landscaped acreage 
surrounding these buildings concealed a 
natural rock garden, tennis courts and 
a rock swimming pool fed by a moun- 
tain stream. Tennis and fishing, rid- 
ing and hiking were to fill many hours 
and send the merrymakers back to ““The 
Blankets” tired and hot and happy. The 
other guests were a young Harvard man 
and his wife, friends of Sam’s from the 
East, and an equally young “native” 
couple from San Francisco. 

Charmed to forgetfulness of worldly 
details such as office routine and the 
mechanics of salesmanship, Louis had 
become the devoted lover who had won 
Lucille Davenport’s heart. Their ro- 
mance deepened even while their engage- 
ment remained in status quo. Vainly 
Lucille had flung her desires against the 
barrier of Louis’ stern decision. Many 
and many an hour at Arroyo Grande 
they had argued this difficulty to the 
same conclusion. 

“But you wouldn’t be satisfied to live 
on my income,” Louis would declare 
sadly. “You've just as good as said so.” 


Whereupon Lucille would look at his 
set- face in despair. 

“But why should we give up all this? 
I’m the only person to inherit this place 
and the Davenport money. And I'd 
give all of it to you, Louis. You know 
that! There wouldn’t be any®reason 
why you’d have to work at all.” 

At which Louis would only bury his 
head in his hands and groan aloud. 

“Oh, damn the money! Can’t you 
see, dearest, that any self-respecting man 
ought to be able to support his wife? 
And I love. you so dearly that I 
don’t want any one else to take care of 
you—just myself and nobody else, you 
cunning, brown-eyed darling!” 

There would be kisses and tears and 
loving promises, on no stronger founda- 
tion than their mutual hope that some- 
thing would break this deadlock. 

At Miguel Blancas, however, Louis 
was happy and willing to let everything 
but their love be forgotten. Being 
human, he reveled in the rustic luxury 
of the place, yet with only as much 
envy as the wish that he had the innate 
ability to earn such delightful abodes 
for himself. 

Meanwhile, according to her custom, 
Hoytie Emden had not been idle. She 
was genuinely interested .in helping 
along the love affair of her friend 
Lucille Davenport and this nice young 
stockbroker, though she had more than 
once suspected that Lucille’s fortune 
was as much of a handicap in this in- 
stance as it could possibly be. This in- 
stinctive knowledge bred admiration for 
the independence of Louis, which could 
be taken as a good sign; he would make 
just the right type of husband for 
Lucille. Something should be arranged. 
Then had come the chance encounter 
at the theater, the news that Louis had 
lost his job, Hoytie’s inspiration to go to 
her uncle, the trust company’s president, 
and the surety of a position for Lucille’s 
suitor. 

This was not the end, however, in 
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Hoytie’s mind.’ She knew that Lucille 
would never live contentedly on a bond 
salesman’s ‘income; she knew it would 
take years of happy chance before Louis 
could accumulate a fortune. There was 
only one thing to be done, and she had 
laid her plans accordingly. 


It rained on the fourth morning at 
Miguel Blancas, and Lucille was late in 
dressing in the rooms of the north guest 
house which she shared with Hoytie. 
The two married couples were in an- 
other little bungalow not far away, and 
Louis and Sam stayed in bachelor 
quarters at the main lodge. 

Suddenly through the steady, soothing 
drip and patter of the rain, Hoytie’s 
voice sounded just outside the cabin. 

“Tt was a lovely ride, Louis! Thank 
you so much—and better luck this after- 
noon.” Footsteps along the tiny cor- 
ridor at the back, and a door closing 
gently. 

Lucille rushed to pull aside the win- 
dow curtain.. Sure enough, there was 
Louis swinging along the path, switch- 
ing at the west bushes with his crop. 
He’d never said a word to her about a 
date to ride with Hoytie Emden—and 
in the rain, too! It hurt not to be told 
a thing like that. 

Without further hesitation, 
dashed out after him, bareheaded in 
the rain. Af the entrance to the lodge 
she reached his side, as he turned to- 
ward her in surprise. 

“Why, dear! What are you doing 
out in all this wet?” he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. Louis was in high spirits, for all 
that he was cold and damp and hungry 
as a mountaineer. 

“T haven’t seen you before this morn- 
ing,” she answered, gently reproachful. 
“If it stops raining, I want to go riding 
after luncheon.” 

“Well, you'd just better hop in out 
of this drizzly world.. Don’t you know 
you’re somebody’s honey, and you might 
melt ?”: He-leaned forward without ‘at- 


Lucille 
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tempting to put his arms about her. 
“But in spite of everything, I’m going 
to have a kiss from my sweetheart.” 
He laughed gayly when his lips touched 
her cool cheek. “Over the river! I’m 
dripping like an eave trough, and you'll 
catch your death of danger standing 
around here!” 

Lucille only looked at him plaintively. 
Could it be possible for any one to be 
so perfidious? Riding alone with Hoytie 
in the rain, and never a word to her! 
And Hoytie had said, “Better luck this 
afternoon!” Lucille was determined to 
fix Louis to a promise or a declaration. 

“Well, if I do go in now, I want to 
do something with you this afternoon,” 
she said. “I want you all to myself. 
And, if we can’t ride, we'll play cards 
or you can read to me.” 

“All right, darling! I'll see you as 
soon as I’ve changed my clothes.” With 
a hand on her shoulder he directed her 
“about face.” “Now, young lady, you 
march yourself indoors and put on an- 
other dress.” 

For the rest of the morning and at 
luncheon Lucille avoided any direct 
speech with Hoytie, full as she was of 
the unhappy suspicions that were like a 
weight on her heart. 

The entire party had assembled in the 
big living room after the meal for a 
few moments’ gossip, when “Puck” 
Darrow and Louis came toward her. 

“Louis says he’s willing to give you 
up for an hour to play a couple of rub- 
bers with us,” announced Darrow, quite 
unaware of his part in any potential 
tragedy. 

Louis looked steadily at Lucille’s ex- 
pressionless face. 

“I knew you wouldn’t mind, dearest,” 
he explained, smiling at her tenderly. 
“IT have an important business letter to 
attend to; but I'll be back soon,‘ and 
then we'll do anything you like.” For 
a second he waited. 

When Lucille made no reply beyond 
a resigned murmur, “Oh,-it’s all right, 
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I suppose,” he said good-by blithely and 
swung away toward the writing room. 
As she watched him go, some of the 
doubt was lifted from her heart. But 
she thought of his devotion to business, 
his determination to confirm his inde- 
pendence, though she suffer for it. 

“Even up here Louis is thinking of 
his horrid business,” she sighed, ap- 
proaching the bridge table with Puck. 
“I do wish some one could convince 
him that there are other things as im- 
portant in the world.” Her air of a 
grieved child lent to her words a dis- 
tinct impression that Louis had been 
unnecessarily harsh in forcing this game 
upon her. 

For half an hour Lucille played with 
as good grace as she could muster, 
though she was quite aware that a 
strange little nerve somewhere in the 
back of her brain was alert for the 
entrance either of Louis or Hoytie. 
Minutes passed, and three quarters of 
the hour for which she had been sac- 
rificed to the bridge players were gone. 
Finally it was twenty-five minutes past 
three—more than the hour had elapsed. 

“Good heavens, Lucille! That was 
my ace!” Puck’s voice recalled her to 
the game. She realized that her play 
of a spade five of trump to spoil the 
dummy’s singleton ace had been a mis- 
take. 

“Oh, Puck! Iam sorry, really.” But 
when the hand was finished, she pushed 
back her chair. “Will you get some- 
body to take my place? I can’t finish 
this. Will you excuse me?” She went 
quickly out of the room before any one 
could stop her. 

Impetuously Lucille rushed along the 
path to the guest house, to satisfy her- 
self that Hoytie was nowhere to be 
found. The rain had stopped during 
luncheon and a fickle, cold sunshine 
played about among the drenched 
branches. But the cabin’s rooms were 
deserted and still. Aimlessly Lucille 
peeped at her disconsolate reflection in 
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the mirror of her dressing. table, ran a 
comb through the waving hair that 
dipped down on her forehead, and 
dabbed some powder on her nose. Then 
presently she went back slowly, sadly to 
the lodge, where the same emptiness 
seemed to surround her in the spacious 
room from which the bridge players had 
likewise departed. 

There were two huge fireplaces in the 
room, each with an enormous divan fac- 
ing it. One was near the doors to the 
porch, while the other commanded a 
“view of the staircase leading up to Louis’ 
and Sam’s quarters in the north wing; 
and on this lounge Lucille flung herself 
despondently. At least she could tell 
when Louis chose to come through from 
the other side of the house, if he was 
there. From the other end of the room 
she was not visible in the depths of the 
great couch. 

She waited. 

It seemed ages that she had lain there 
thinking before there was any sound. 
But she was not prepared to hear Hoytie 
and Louis come through the porch door- 
way, laughing and chatting. 

“I guess you'd better keep this letter 
for me,” Louis was saying. “It would 
never do for it to be found in my 
possession.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether there is 
any use keeping it,” responded Hoytie 
judicially. “Everything is arranged, you 
see.” A pause; then: “Now aren’t you 
glad you kept your promise to me and 
came up here?” 

Poor Lucille, who had thought her 
cup of wretchedness was already over- 
flowing, was obliged to lie and hear 
Louis exclaim: 

“Hoytie, you’re great! No one in 
the world like you! And you certainly 
know how to wind a man around your 
finger, don’t you? No little job like 
mine is too trivial for you to bother 
with.” 

Lucille burrowed her head vainly into 
the pillows, wishing she might get up 











and give these two traitors the shock of 
their lives: 

“The bridge game seems to have 
broken up,” commented Hoytie brightly. 

“By Jove, it has! I'll have to jump 
into some other clothes. It would never 
do to disappoint Lucille again. 
Cheerio!” And Louis was going rapidly 
out of the room, not five yards from 
Lucille as she lay motionless on the 
lounge. At the same instant there came 
a fragment of tune whistled beneath 
Hoytie’s breath, the miniature slam of a 
box lid, arid the rasping scratch of a 
match. 

Louis had hardly disappeared, the 
flame of the match was scarcely dead, 
before Lucille had sprung to her feet 
to face Hoytie. With the brown hair in 
disorder, her. lovely face disfigured by 
passion, she stood breathing hard. 


“Good heavens, Lucille!” gasped 
Hoytie. “What are you practicing for? 


A Hindoo vanishing act, or something? 
You certainly do materialize success- 
fully.” 

“Oh, I heard what you said: ‘Aren’t 
you glad you kept your promise to me 
and came up here? To think Louis 
would lie to me to please you! But you 
can marry him just as soon as ever you 
like.” 

An outburst of astonished laughter 
from Hoytie only incensed Lucille to 
more reckless denunciation. 

“You can laugh, of course! 
corrigible flirt like you! You're heart- 
less and cruel, and I never want to 
speak to you again as long as I live.” 

Her manner was so_ unmistakably 
vindictive by now that Hoytie’s face 
grew serious. It was hard to hear such 
things, even in a spell of ungovernable 
temper. 

“Lucille! Stop this instant!” The 
stern, horrified voice of Louis Arnold 


An in- 


interrupted from the doorway. “You 
don’t know what you’re doing! You 
mustn’t say Such thirtgs to Hoytie. She’s 


one of the finest, truest women in the 
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world—and our good angel, if you only 
knew it. Why, she’s the one who fixed 
things so I could come on this house 
party with you! She’s 

“Oh, I know perfectly well why she 
fixed it so you could come!” blazed 
Lucille. “I’ve heard enough from you, 
thank you! You—you lied to me! I'll 
never believe you again as long as I 
live!” 

“Lucille! Stop talking like that!” 
ordered Louis, ignoring the accusation 
she had made against him. ‘Apologize 
to Hoytie at once! You're being very 
unjust.” 

In an effort to sustain her pride, 
Lucille only lifted her head higher than 
ever without a word in reply. Until, 
in the next second, her shoulders 
drooped pitifully, and, fighting to keep 
back the tears, she ran from the room. 

Rigid with indignation, Louis glared 
after her, but the pathetic inquiry in 
Lucille’s eyes had gone thumping down 
upon the hard shell Hoytie had built 
around her heart. 

“That poor kid! I never dreamed 
she’d misunderstand,” ejaculated Hoy- 
tie. “You must go right over after 
her, Louis, and tell her the whole thing.” 
Thoughtfully she added: “We couldn’t 
have said anything to her before, when 
she’d have moved heaven and earth to 
keep you out of a job. Louis, you know 
you told me as much as that yourself.” 

Hoytie was distressed. 

But his sense of justice was bolstered 
for the moment by that same curious 
stubbornness which so often swept over 
him. Louis shook his head firmly. 

“She’s got to apologize to you first, 
Hoytie, before I'll tell her anything. 
She doesn’t deserve to be told, other- 
wise.” 

Hoytie pressed out the fiery tip of her 
cigarette. 

“Well, then! I think I'll just go and 
see what I can do. Don’t worry, old 
boy! Everything is going to come out 
all right!” 
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But when Hoytie knocked at the door 
of Lucille’s room there was no answer. 

“Ahoy there, little sunshine! I want 
to talk to you. Won’t you let me come 
in, at all?” With her ear laid lightly 
against the door frame Hoytie heard 
muffled sobs. Her tone became more 
coaxingly persuasive. “Darling child! 
Don’t you want to hear what I’ve come 
to tell you?” 

“I don’t want to hear anything more. 
You might just as well go away. Go 
away!” There was no mistaking the 
emphasis in Lucille’s words. 

Although there was no one else to see 
her, Hoytie nodded her head ruefully 
and shrugged her shoulders in mock 
resignation. 

“You see,” she told herself, as she 
strolled away. But her mouth twisted 
suddenly into an impish grin and her 
blue eyes lighted merrily. “If you've 
been thinking that I was flirting, my 
girl! Why, sister! You ain’t seen noth- 
ing yet! I'll teach you a lesson in the 
ways of the flaming youth that would 
make the purplest passion of Elinor 
Glyn seem like an Eskimo courtship.” 

Consequently when Louis was solic- 
tous of Hoytie through remorse at 
Lucille’s childishness, Hoytie played up 
to him in the most insinuative manner, 
especially when Lucille was in the party. 
But at the same time Louis was begin- 
ning to excuse Lucille’s behavior on the 
ground that she could scarcely have been 
expected to know what all their con- 
niving was about. 

On the second morning after the 
stormy encounter, when Lucille still 
maintained her aloof attitude of right- 
eous indignation, Hoytie varied the pro- 
ceedings with a little judicious rough- 
housing, timed with the arrival of the 
pre-luncheon cocktail. Lucille came into 
the lodge just as Hoytie had fired a pil- 
low with unerring skill at the head of 
Louis, lounging on the same big couch 
which had sheltered Lucille that memor- 
able afternoon. ‘Louis sprang up in 


pursuit of Hoytie, who dodged about 
the big room and finally drew him into 
a window embrasure where- she pre- 
tended to hide behind a long curtain of 


figured chintz. So cleverly had she cal- 


culated all this, so definitely had she 
understood what Louis’ reaction would 
be, that she had the naughty satisfaction 
of feeling his arms about her. Oh, in 
play, of course; and if she struggled 
coyly and they tightened about her, that 
was only part of the game! But to 
Lucille it seemed that Hoytie’s arms 
lingered around his neck more than even 
the rules of this lawless game demanded. 

The luncheon gong sounded just as 
Hoytie ducked her head under Louis’ 
arm and got away. Speechless, Lucille 
stood there as they went out, laughing 
and breathless. But after a few sec- 
onds she decided to follow them to the 
dining room as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 


“IT know what let’s do,” exclaimed 
Puck Darrow in the midst of their post- 
luncheon lassitude. “Let’s play mumble- 
the-peg. I dare you girls to play!” 
Puck and the others were still unaware 
that lack of harmony existed anywhere 
in the party. 

“All right,” answered Hoytie, quick 
to seize upon the diversion. “There’s 
a lovely smooth place over by tliose 
rhododendrons, where it’s nice and dry. 
Come on, Louis, old stick-in-the-mud!” 
Pulling him from a comfortable porch 
chair, she ran lightly down the slope. 
“Come on, the rest of you. Snap out 
of it!” 

Lucille hung back with an air of inde- 
cision. She loathed the creeping things 
like ants or spiders or caterpillars one 
might encounter on the ground; 
mumble-the-peg was a horrid, grubby 
game that got one’s nails full of dirt. 
With a brave effort to appear at ease, 
she seated herself between Puck Dar- 
row and Sam, tucking her skirt around 
her slim little legs. She was lonesome 
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in the midst of this gay crowd; and, if 
she could have understood exactly why 
she was supposed to apologize to Hoy- 
tie, she might have felt contrite. A 
great longing filled her heart as she 
watched Louis reclining on the grass be- 
side Hoytie across the circle where the 
verdant shrubs dipped flowering 
branches for a background. 

“The mother of two children playing 
mumble-the-peg,” laughed the San Fran- 
cisco girl in languid mock dismay, as 
they sat waiting solemnly for Puck’s 
recital of the rules. 

“This is how it goes,” he directed, 
opening an old-fashioned, pearl-handed 
knife with a long blade. ‘Double up 
your right fist and lay the knife across 
it, blade pointing out. Now, with a 
quick twist of your wrist, throw the 
knife off to the left so that the point 
sticks in the ground. You do the same 
thing with the left hand. See? The 
object is to make the point stick in the 
ground every play.” Puck progressed 
as far as pointing the knife from his 
right shoulder before he failed to make 
the blade stick. 

“T say, Puck! You certainly must 
have been the terror of the campus in 
your salad days,” remarked Louis 
gayly. 

“T’ll catch up to you men yet,” boasted 
Hoytie at his right, striving valiantly to 
make up two points when it came her 
turn. 

As she passed the knife to the next 
player, she felt a soft brushing against 
the back of her neck, as though a rising 
breeze had stirred the rhododendrons 
into motion. A strange, crackling sound 
accompanied this tickling sensation, 
until she was about to rub a soothing 
hand across her shoulder up into the 
roots of her hair. But Louis’ voice rang 
clear and sharp. 

“Don’t move, anybody, on your life! 
Hoytie, put your arm down slowly and 
carefully!’ Don’t touch your neck, 
whatever you do! Now, steady!” 
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The human ring was petrified into 
silence, though seven pairs of eyes 
looked from Hoytie to Louis, now aware 
of the horrible, threatening thing he had 
seen. But Louis had risen swiftly and 
stealthily to his knees. Quicker than the 
eye could follow, his right hand plunged 
toward the shining crown of Hoytie’s 
hair, and he was on his feet, his face 
set in grim agony, whirling in a mad 
effort to free himself from the squirm- 
ing, clawing terror between his thumb 
and fingers. 

“The rest of you get out of my way!” 
he managed to cry, stumbling beyond 
the group to fling it to the ground. 
Saved by its armor-plate scales, the poi- 
sonous little creature scuttled off toward 
the bushes, leaving Louis’ wrist already 
swelling and red from the stinging lash 
of the scorpion’s tail. 

Only then did the others thaw into 
confused action. Hoytie was alert in an 
instant, unfastening his cuff and ‘turn- 
ing back his sleeve. She made him sit 
down on the ground, and knelt beside 
him. While her fingers flew like light- 
ning, she issued terse directions. 

“Sam! Go up to the house and get 
some whisky! And you, Puck, find 
some soda and iodine as quick as the 
Lord’ll let you! Baking soda—you 
know the kind! Or let one of the 
girls get that. You get some bandages, 
Edna; and a pair of shears.” 

Her lips went down on his wrist, to 
suck the poison from the tiny prick of 
a scar. Louis’ face was white, his 
mouth a tight line of pain, but he made 
no sound. 

Driven by the panic in her soul, 
Lucille had crossed the grass to drop 
down beside the other two. 

“Oh, Hoytie! Make him lie down! 
Let me take out the poison, Hoytie dear! 
If he dies, I want to die, too!’ She 
drew his unresisting head against her 
shoulder, murmuring in anguished ten- 
derness: “Oh, lover dear! Louis, my 
darling! Can you ever forgive me?” ° 
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Supporting him so, she put her own 
eager lips against the little wound. 

Over her bowed head, Louis met 
Hoytie’s compassionate gaze. 

“Tell her now, Hoytie, that we are 
even. I want her to know how you 
have given us the chance of happiness.” 
Though he was in pain, and probable 
danger, there was something unutterably 
sweet for Louis in this strange recon- 
ciliation. 

“Yes, Louis dear, we'll tell her,” re- 
sponded Hoytie gently. “But you’re 
more than even; for you’ve saved me 
from this terrible thing, and I only got 
you another job.” 

Lucille raised her head, and though 
she looked at Louis, her hand reached 
out to clasp Hoytie’s fondly. In a few 
words, for the others were racing down 
the slope from the house, their hands 
full of the remedies Hoytie had de- 
manded, Hoytie explained how Louis 
was to have a responsible position in 
her Uncle Nev’s office, with a salary that 
would make his marriage possible. and 
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the promise of a place in the directorate 
a token for the future. Those mysteri- 
ous rides had only been to the post box, 
for-tidings from the office. 

In one long look of affection for 
Hoytie, Lucille’s eyes expressed _grati- 
tude and loving regard. Then turning 
to Louis in the face of their whole little 
world, she put her cheek against his with 
a happy sigh. 

Look and sigh begged forgiveness, 
and Hoytie so understood them, She 
_put from her all memory of Lucille’s 
wild outburst of jealous suspicion as 
definitely as she forgot the attack of 
that malignant creature of the grass 
which had gratuitously offered her in- 
jury. 

Hoytie’s heart, under her competent, 
disinterested manner, was light. She 
knew that never again would Lucille’s 
happiness, her confidence in Louis’ 
faith and devotion, be endangered by 
those hidden, poisonous things that 
crawl under cover, like scorpions in the 
grass. 


A cHorus girl is as old as the back of her hand, confides a trainer and em- 


ployer of actresses. 


And as to the size of the calf of her leg, it is quickly 


revealed by looking at her neck, which is the same circumference. 
we 


WoMEN are invading not only smoking cars, but barber shops, much to 
the distress of hairdressers, who threaten to introduce an ordinance making 


it a punishable offense for barbers to accept women customers. 


keep them away! 


But try to 


TRUTH cannot rob the word 


“sheik” of its romantic connotation. 


Even 


though sheiks have several wives, many children, live in tents with goats, sheep, 
and camels, prefer fat, greasy brunettes to blondes, and are not good looking— 


they are “sheiks” all the same to those 


who would have them so. 


THE popular spinster is a new development of this age of matrimonial un- 


rest, who threatens to outshine her bachelor contemporary in society. 


She has 





wider friendships than her married sister who is too absorbed with the vital 
statistics of a family. The popular spinster, too, is clever of conversation, enter- 
taining as a guest, trusted with.other people’s husbands, and has a sense of humor 
and a spirit of comradeship. No longer is she the despised relative who mends 
the family wardrobe. 




















The Cannon’s Mouth 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 
Author of “Pitch,"’ “In the Audience,’’ ‘The Woman Hater,"’ etc. 


WAS lounging in a back window of 

the club when I heard the news, It 

was’ ladies’ day, and I, like some 
other men, had retreated from the chat- 
ter. It was very quiet in my special 
spot, and I was watching the dropping 
November ‘sun, thinking of Elaine as 
was my persistent, useless habit. 

Then Brad came in with the thing he 
had to tell. 
Carlton 

Dead. 
“Where was he?” My first question 
was vague—really with no bearing on 
the facts. 
“Paris. In the office there. The dis- 
patch was made public an hour ago.” 
He stopped and looked harder at me— 


Grieve had shot himself. 


if it were possible to look harder. 
“Elaine was here at the club.” 
Yes! Elaine was here. So I had 


sought seclusion. I was not too safe 
with her. Foolish, after so many years. 

The November sun was cut in two by 
the Jersey hills. It seemed important 
that I should watch it. More important 
than that Elaine’s husband. had killed 
himself. 


3rad was staring at me. ‘I knew why. 
Of course I knew why. A reason that 
had a fascination for me. A reason that 
had no foundation in truth, but that, 
somehow, I had cherished, knowing it, 
wishing it were true—no, not exactly 
wishing it, but wondering why it might 
not have been true. 

“Is there anything we can do?” I 
forced myself to ask. 

“Not just now, I fancy.” 

“How did she——” 

“Oh, she went into a thousand pieces, 
of course. They took her home.” 

“Oh!” I said. 

He waited. I might as well ask the 
question he wanted and have it done 
with. I asked it: 

“Why did he do it? 

3rad shrugged. 

“One reason. Tired of her fantastics, 
I suppose. She has gone a little too far 
lately with Brian Westover.” 

“Yes,” T said. 


What reason ?” 


Brad settled to enjoy the situation and 
went on: 

“Of course, it is hard for us who 
know her so well, to believe in her 
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definite wrongdoing’ — unless she’s 
flimmed us awfully. But she does make 
things look rotten. She’d do it that way, 
though, if innocent; she’d do it the same 
way, if guilty as hell and covering it up.” 

“T don’t know that this is the time 
to discuss her.” 

“Well, she’ll be discussed all right 
now. Too bad! Poor Carlton!” 

“Too bad for both of them.” 

“Oh, yes! As I say, half the time 
we've thought she was just fooling, but 
I don’t know—maybe Carlton knew bet- 
ter than we. At any rate, that’s the 
word going around. Poor old chap! 
With the best of everything. Husky old 
scout; needed no more money; no bet- 
ter position 

I interrupted by getting up. 

“Guess I'll go over to her house. I 
might be of service.” 

“Some of the women are with her.” 

He made way for me to go. I hated 
him. He always knew other people’s 
business; it was his only job. But some 
one had to tell me. 

I passed groups of men in the club 
entrance. Suddenly silent groups. I 
had not realized that my long-time de- 
votion to Elaine had so many onlookers. 
I hadn’t cared. I knew how far it had 
gone. She apparently had not cared, 
and she knew, too. 

On the way to her house, I tried to 
adjust myself. I did: it by buying a 
newspaper and folding it carefully into 
my pocket; by lighting a cigarette; by 
hailing a cab. The world was moving 
along ae usual—traffic; crowds. The 
cab drew to the curb, and I got in. 
Carlton Grieve was dead. Had killed 
himself. What would that do to 
Elaine? 

It was gray—dingy—in the Park as 
we whirled through. Winter was close 
in; bank of storm clouds off in the north. 
Yes, dead. In the prime of his life; 
strong beyond most men’s strength. 
What was stronger than he—a heart 
hurt that Elaine had made? 








There was no better place in the busi- 
ness world than Carlton Grieve held— 
had held. The corporation which he 
represented was known world wide; its 
interests reached everywhere. A great 


concern ; a mammoth thing whose repre-. 


sentatives were millionaires. Carlton 
was their biggest man; all offices, for- 
eign and at home, were under his super- 
vision. The tragedy of his death would 
go far. 

And why? 

Yes, why? Didn’t he know, as | 
knew, that Elaine could no more help 
flirting than she could help breathing? 
He knew that, didn’t he? There had 
been a succession of her devoted ad- 
mirers. She accepted gallantry—infatu- 
ation—because they were the bread of 
her life. She couldn’t help it. Didn’t 
I know? Since we were children, hadn’t 
I known! It was incredible that her 
husband was not sure that it was just 
foolishness. That she took and did not 
give. That she was spoiled but not— 
not anything that a husband could kill 
himself for. Elaine was the froth of 
her sex. She had not known how to be 
anything else. No tests had come her 
way. She had but to be beautiful and 
take. Didn’t he know that? 

There was the new matter of Brian 
Westover. He had but recently come 
from the South with introductory letters 
that gave him immediate position. He 
was good-looking, rich, had a wife who 
lived somewhere abroad. 

And at once there was written upon 
him—as written upon me—the strength 
of his fervor for Elaine Grieve. I 
watched it casually as I had watched 
others. It seemed to go a little far. 
And the whispers about him had a dif- 
ferent quality. Perhaps the. man was 
different. Perhaps she was letting it go 
far because there was a lure about a man 
she could not hold back when she chose. 
Might be. But I didn’t believe it. She 
had gone here, gone there. Days to- 
gether. Made herself conspicuous. But 
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I’d not have killed myself because of it, 
and I held my love not second to her 
husband’s love for her. I'd not have 
killed myself. But he was away; did not 
see it; did not recognize the usual thing ; 
some one had exaggerated. At any rate, 
there could hardly be another reason for 
his act. In every other way his career 
seemed perfect. 

I did not see Elaine that day. I did 
not see her until after the funeral. I 
went to the sumptuous thing. She 
seemed an atom in black. Very small 
to have caused that great panoply of 
mourning. 

I saw ‘her first a week later in her 
drawing-room. I held both her hands— 
one in each of mine—and looked down 
at them. 

“Eddie!” she said with a gasp. 

“Yes, Elaine, my dear. It’s bad.” 

“Is there disgrace in killing oneself, 
Eddie?” 

An odd, quick question for her to ask. 

“Disgrace? Oh, no!” 

“Didn’t there use to be?” 

“Well—an old-fashioned notion—but 
nowadays we believe we have a right to 
ourselves. Certainly not disgrace.” 

I let go her hands and sat down be- 
side her. 

“That has worried me most, Eddie. 
More than the—death. That it was dis- 
grace. Because, you know, he—Carlton 
—thought more of honor than anything. 
You knew that.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Oh, I knew it! The smallest thing 
rested on honor. I could bear his death, 
Eddie, but I can hardly bear that there 
might be a cloud on it—that any one 
could use the word ‘disgrace.’ Do you 
think any one could, because he did it 
himself ?” 

“No, no, child.” 

“But it used to be so.” 

“Exploded idea, Elaine. 
ploded.” 

“Why did he do it, Eddie?” 

She hadn’t an idea! Incredible! 





Quite ex- 


But 
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bearing out my surety in her. She 
hadn’t meant—hadn’t known—did not 
know then, that out of her own act all 
this had come. 

“Now, look here, Elaine, you must 
buck up. We all feel horribly sorry for 
you, but we never can know just why 
it happened. Perhaps he was ill. There 
may have been something he feared 
would happen to him physically * 

“He wasn’t a coward.” 

“Certainly not. But—we can’t tell. 
A kink of some kind in the brain. Queer 
thing, the brain. Odd corners in it. If 
you can pull yourself together and go 
away for a little time, we'll all help take 
care of you. Bad to have no family to 
go to. How about your Cousin Bertha 
—but you don’t like her much.” 

“Nor she me. I’m too—trivial. 
that, am I not, Eddie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered 
judgingly. “I have found you all right 
since you were ten.” 

But she was not listening. All the 
coquetry that had been so strong in her 
had gone; her gaze was straight and 
questioning—she, who had been full of 
little tricks. I’d loved her tricks—the 
half smiles and glances; the crinkling of 
her eyes; all the small things that had 
been her stock in trade. There wasn’t a 
sign of one of them. Elaine had known 
about her slim ankles; her figure that 
swayed—my grandmother could not look 
less self-conscious then. 

“Come on, now. Let us all take care 
of you. He—Carlton—would like you 
to go about as usual.” 

“Yes. Strange, but I feel altogether 
better now that you have said that a man 
all hhonor—quite all honor as he was— 
could have done this. He could, couldn’t 
he?” 

‘Absolutely he could, my dear.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, yes.” She twisted her 
fingers together in her lap. “I feel bet- 
ter about that—his honor could not be 
questioned, you know.” 

“Of course not.” 
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“There is nothing I could say or do, 
Eddie, is there, that would make it 
surer? I’d face anything to make it 
sure. I’d face—a cannon’s mouth, 
Eddie.” 

I smiled faintly. That was so like her 
—exaggerating, extravagant. 

“There is nothing for you to face, my 
dear. You must just bear it as best you 
can, and as he would like you to. Sup- 
pose you put on your hat and come and 
ride with me in the sunshine a while.” 

“Sunshine!” She looked vague as if 
she had forgotten there was such a thing 
as sunshine. 

“Would you go if you were me?” She 
hesitated. 

“Of course. He’d like you to.” 

“Yes, I think he would. Wait a few 
minutes, Eddie, till I change my dress. 
I’ll do what he would like. I’m not go- 
ing to wear black. He hated black. I 
won't wear it. See, Eddie, I have a yel- 
low scarf on now. He bought it. He 
liked yellow. You wait for me a little 
while.” 

I waited there in her still drawing- 
room. ‘It was like her—brilliant, fanci- 
ful. Not meaning much—no definite 
scheme in it—but light and bright and 
alluring. Not to expect much from her 
drawing-room—just to be happy in it. 
No big thing about it, nor about her. Of 
course not about her, either. 

So I thought, waiting for her. 

I was surprised when Brad came hur- 
riedly in. 

“T am looking for you,” he said ex- 
citedly. “Thought you might be here. 
Where is she?” 

“Upstairs.” 
as I could. 
his ? 

He came close and tried to lower his 
voice. As he talked it rose and fell. 

“Look here! You haven’t heard the 
last thing about him.” 

“Him ?” 

“Carlton.” 

“*The last I heard was that he was 


I made the word as short 
What business was it of 
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buried.” He did not notice that I was 
mad—furious. 

“The blame has been put on Elaine. 
It doesn’t belong there. It’s leaked out. 
Or, at least, it’s suspected. He had been 
gambling the firm’s money—lost tre- 
mendously—Stock Exchange and cards. 
Mostly cards with a bunch of heavy 
gamblers. The company found it out 
and sent him an ultimatum. He had to 
make good more than he could get his 
hands on. It’s all leaked out!” 

. “Where did you hear such a thing?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Tt’s all over town.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

‘Then what do you believe was the 
reason? Elaine?” 

I was silent. 

He waved his hand. 

“Argue this way: Elaine’s affairs were 
not new to him. He was used to them. 
He had seen them many times. They 
were an old story to him. Does a man 


kill himself for an old story? I ask 
you!” 

“Carlton was not a gambler.” 

“How do you know?” 

I turned to the door sharply. He 


turned, too. 
he went on: 

“Well, the thing is all over, anyhow. 
No one knows where it really came 
from.” 

“Has the company said anything ?’ 

“No! It won’t, of course. Its credit 
might be touched. It will say nothing, 
now that he is dead. They say he turned 
over all he had; that he was practically 
bankrupt.” 

“Nonsense! Gossip! 
you believe such stuff.” 

“Look here! Who came home with 
him from France when he died ?” 

I watched him silently. 

“Who came home with him? 
chauffeur. No one else. 
tative of the company. He was sent 
alone with his servant. No member of 
the firm was here at the house at all, 


But it did not open, and 


I’m surprised 


His 


No represen- 











was there? Would that be so if every- 
thing were right?” 





“Sh-h-h!” I looked at the door 
again. 

“Would it?” He lowered his voice. 
“Unless something was _ radically 
wrong ?” 

“Oh, I say, Brad re 


“Find your own answer. The biggest 
corporation in the country sends its best 
man home unattended to be buried, and 
no attention paid to him. Those are 
facts. You know them. Isn’t there a 
reason for it? And it was not a smart 
act, if you ask me. It was no way to 
keep it still.” 

“Sh-h-h!’” 

“People were speculating on the firm’s 
callousness and putting the blame else- 
where, when along comes this rumor. 
Persistent. Reasonable. All covered 
up neatly by the company, who will let 
the affair stand on the other reason 
when ‘questions are asked. There’s 
something in it, Eddie. Even you caa 
see that.” 

“You say every one knows? But we 
must not talk about it here.” 

“Every one! Wonder you hadn't 
heard it the last two days. I got rest- 
less about it—knew you should be told 
before she hears it. Blame has swung 
away from the other cause. Every one 
is ready to believe the new story. I be- 
lieve it. Facts bear it out. And it’s a 
damned shame to put the blame on the 
other thing with a background like this.” 

“Sh-h-h!” T said again.’ “You had 
better go, Brad, before she comes down. 
She’d—she’d feel it in the air. I'll come 
over to the club. You go on.” 

For several minutes after he had gone, 
I stood just as he left me, stiffened by 
the amazing thing he had told. Not plan- 
ning, not wondering ; my head blank in- 
side with the shock of it. Some parts 
of it were true; the corporation, which 
he had served so long, had made no sign 
through it all. Not smart of it, as Brad 
had mentioned, if it were covering: up. 
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Then I was coriscious fhat some one 
was looking at me. Before'I turned, I 
knew it. Elaine had come in another 
way and was holding the door curtains 
back—had heard. 

She came across the room. 

“You knew this all the time, and did 
not tell me! Oh! I thought you were 
a friend. I depended on you.” 

“I did not know it, Elaine. 
never heard it before.” 

“You had heard something. And did 
not tell me. What did he mean when he 
spoke of the other thing you had thought 
was the reason ?” 

“Elaine—for God’s sake!” 

“There is something you had thought 
a reason. Tell it to me.” 

“Elaine, I beg of you.” 

“Tell me!” 

“Elaine! I beg of you!” 

“Tell me!” 

There was no way out. She had heard 
too much. 

“That it was because of you.” 

“Of me!” 

“That you—that you and Westover— 
won't you let me off? Oh, my dear, let 
me off when I know it is not true!” 

“Westover—and me! That I—that 
we—that there was something serious 
between us?” 

“a 

“And what else? 
something else.” 

Deadly calm was in her voice. 

“That the—others—were all serious, 
too. That he had been bearing it a long 
time and was tired of it. Elaine, my 
darling 

“Oh!” she said. “Because of me. 
That I who was just silly—that I, who 
would have faced anything for him, 
made him do this.” 

“But,” I cried, searching frantically 
for something to say, “but now this 
other reason has come to light, and it 
takes away the blame from you. It 
leaves you clear with every one and in 
your own mind.” 


I had 





There must be 
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. “It leaves ‘him in disgrace. Say - it, 
Eddie! That’s it, isn’t it?” 

I did not know what to make of 
Elaine that afternoon. I gathered that 
her lawyer had indicated some compli- 
cation in settling Carlton’s estate. But 
she was not interested init. She did not 
cry. She was more calm than she had 
been before she heard Brad’s story. We 
took our ride together, and when I went 
away she said: 

“T have a lot of thinking to do, Ed- 
die. When I have settled it in my mind, 
I'll send for you.” I understood that I 
was not to go until she sent. 

During the next few days I spent 
much time in the quiet rear window of 
the club. I hastened to it from my of- 
fice. I had a feeling that it had been 
connected with Elaine and would be 
again. Brad found me there as he had 
the other time. He fidgeted a few min- 
utes, and I watched him steadily. I 
dreaded what he might know—I couldn't 
tell what Elaine might do. 

“Brian Westover is starting for Cali- 
fornia on the limited at eight o’clock 
to-night,” he said. 

“Do we care?” 

“I saw him buy his tickets; that is 
how I know.” 

“Really, Brad, Sherlock had nothing 
on you.” 

“He catches the Honolulu boat. 
bought two tickets.” 

I laughed loudly. 

“My God, Brad! What do | care if 
he bought ten?” I cried. “Here, have 
a cigar.” 

“Elaine waited in his car outside whiic 
he bought them. I saw her. I talked 
with her.” 

There was an influx of men at that 
moment. If I beat in Brad’s curious 
mouth, I might be asked why I did it. 
A general argument came in with the 
crowd—politics—money. 


He 


I walked into the Grand Central sta- 
tion before eight o'clock that night. 
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Straight as a die something had pulled 
me, as for years it had pulled. I let it. 

Back of a news stand, half remote 
from the crowd, Elaine sat with hands 
clasped in her lap, a bag at her feet. 

I sat down beside her and stared at the 
floor. 

Between the high fur collar of her 
coat and her low-pulled hat, there was 
little to be seen. But that little was 
white—very. 

“Yes, Eddie,” she said, as if continu- 
ing a composed and not important con- 
versation. “It seems the only thing to 
do. I’m not trying to conceal it. I 
called Brad to the car to-day on purpose, 
so he would tell you. I knew he would, 
and I thought you would come here.’ 

“Of course I would come.” 

“And try to prevent me from going.” 

“Could I prevent you, Elaine? Is 
there anything in the world I could do, 
to prevent you?” 

“T can’t think of anything,” she said. 

Was IT facing a great passion? Was 
she defying everything because of it? 
If so, I must be silent. A great passion 
was a bigger thing than any man. Even 
the passion of an insincere woman. 

“T’'ll sit with you a minute, if you 
don’t mind,” I said. “I probably know 
where you are going.” 

“Honolulu.” 

“Yes, I supposed so.” 

A great passion. One must respect it. 
But I was bitterly resentful. She had 
“flimmed,” as Brad had said, 

“You have thought it over very care- 
fully, I dare say, Elaine.” 

She did not answer. The crowds 
surged by; a man stumbled over her bag 
and I set it back out of the way; they 
pushed against my knees; a_ baby 
screamed ; the woman slapped it and it 
screamed again. 

She unbuttoned her coat, and I could 
see more of her face—of an unsteady 
chin. 

“They will all be sure now why he 
killed himself,” she said. 











I started to speak, and she shook her 
head. ar, 

“Won't they be sure? All the things 
were true, then, about me. I have 
proved them. They will all know his 
réason.” 

“Is that why you are here? To prove 
it? You are crazy—crazy! Do you 
know what it means to you?” 

“T don’t care. It takes the disgrace 
from him. I said I’d face anything. 
You didn’t believe it, did you? I’m tak- 
ing the blame and he’s free from it. 
I’ve proved that I gave him cause, 
haven’t I?” 

I caught her hand. 

“No, no! You are mad. You are 
proving nothing. The other reason is 
public. Elaine, don’t, don’t! This other 
rumor is true. It will be proved. It’s 
bound to be and you can’t help it. You 
don’t see it straight. You don’t reason 
right.” 

She tore her hand away. 
“Go before he comes. 
scene. It would be no use. I’ve de- 
cided. I know best. Please, Eddie, let 

me alone.” 

Westover pushed his way among the 
people. I was not sure he saw me. I 
was not sure he did not. He took her 
bag and I watched them go through the 
crowd at the gate. Helplessly watched. 
There was a small yellow something on 
the side of her hat. It flashed as my 
last sight of her. 


Don’t make a 





A seven-day—a seven-week  scan- 
dal; many of her friends remembering 
suspicious things and felling them. Her 
reputation in the ditch. Her future— 
none. All I could do for her was to do 
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To pass along 
Did it well; as 


nothing ; show nothing. 
my usual way. I did it. 
I now recall. 

There was some talk of Westover be- 
ing let out of the club. But it was not 
done. 

So it was there I first saw him. 
Months later. How many months I do 
not know. What do months matter? 

They had ceased to speak of Elaine, 
and I did not know how he ‘fixed himself 
with her friends. Something in the 
same way he approached me, I fancy— 
not so cowardly, for he stopped directly 
in front of me. 

I looked through and beyond him. 
But I heard his words: 

“T’ll just say to you, that God knows 
what she did it for. Not for me. No 
one would believe how she evaded me. 
Not flattering. I offered to move heaven 
and earth to be free to marry her. She 
said she wouldn’t have me. I'll say 
again, that | do not know what she did 
it for. Maybe you do.” 

I walked on without speaking. There 
had been an impulse to ask where she 
was; but it would be an insult if he 
knew; an insult if he did not. 


But Elaine’s lawyer knew where she 
was. I told him the story—her secret— 
blabbed it—in his private room. He 
listened without comment. He told me 
where she was. 

Ravello—where 
curves supremely 
the mountain. 

“She writes that she is very happy,” 
he said. 

I shall see how happy. 
to-morrow to ‘ind out. 


the Amalfi road 
a villa on the side of 
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ay 


Ir is all in the point of view. Women bob their hair now for freedom, 


comfort, and style. 
an act of penance. 
but never before. 


But the early Christian women of Rome bobbed theirs as 
Perhaps some modern women are penitent after the act, 


























SECOND MEMORY 


THOUGHT to live secure when you were gone 
On memories beyond the reach of time 
That lays in withered ruin flesh and bone 
That bloomed to proud perfection in their prime. 
But that which bends and twists our common clay 
Has muddied the clear fountain’s crystal spume, 
And choked its source with reeds, and thrown away 
The rainbow that it carried like a plume. 


In age’s Indian summer, I have heard, 
Dreams of lost youth, like wild birds flying South, 
Stay briefly. I shall know again your mouth, 
Soft as the breast of any brooding bird. 
But my cold blood shall hardly quicken much, 
Nor stir to song at your imagined touch. 
DoroTHy STOCKBRIDGE, 
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AFTERGLOW 


S, after sunset, on the summer lawn, 
There lies a light that men call “afterglow,” 
So, my beloved, after you have gone, 
A peace like that of sun-kissed lawns I know. 


I know not why your glance is a caress 
That laves my being as the sun the lawn; 
I only know that you the power possess 
To linger with me after you have gone. 


Loutse HEALD. 


A SCAR 


A HARSH word fell wpon a heart, 
And there it left a scar, 

Though he who spoke it never knew 

The harm a little word might do, 
And laughed and wandered far. 


Red roses blossomed from the heart; 
Sweet odors floated far 

From petals gemmed with glistening dew; 

And no one knew such roses grew 
Deep rooted in a scar. 

MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. 
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Truth 


iN By 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 


Author of ‘The Wrong Scent,” 
Peacocks’ Feet,” etc. 
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OW this story concerns two ning, and wanting a girl with eyes that 
gilded cheaters and it ends, as would smile in mine, because of the fact 
such a story should not, which of May, I heard my name suddenly, 

is more or less happily. Yet, if happi- and I wheeled with the start that people 
ness should live only in the hearts of give—absurdly since they have, in most 
the virtuous, what a stodgy, Lutheran- cases, heard their names more or less 
Sunday affair it would be, and—would frequently since the affair called birth. 


it be happiness? I, myself, an observer For a moment I didn’t know my pag- 
of life, by nature silent and therefore a ing friend, and then I remembered. 
confidante for those who live life, have “Well, Clement,” I said. 

found happiness to select most easily “Hush!” he answered; he looked 


the sort of nature that is made by a around. “It’s Clementino,” he ex- 
checkered career. Who has not seen plained. “One can’t be a violinist with 
happiness peeping from a mind that is a name like Paul Clement.” 
a cuckoo’s nest; a mind that holds relic “Can one without?” I asked. He 
of, say, a divorce, a failure, several looked sour for a second, then he smiled 
heartbreaks—for in spite of poets the acidly, and after that he spoke: “Not 
thing mends easily—and perhaps a real, always,” he admitted. 
hidden crime! “Dined?” I asked. 
And now to the story! “T thank you for the compliment,” he 
I was standing in the Brevoort one responded, ‘but, my dear Alex, do I 
soft evening in May. The little, narrow look as if I have dined? To be truth- 
hall was full of the sort of people whom ful I have not dined. I have not dined 
one sees at the Brevoort: an artist, a for weeks. I have eaten—when I could 
Babbit—who had come with his at- —in the evening, but I have merely 
mosphere-hunting wife to look at the eaten; I have not dined. Can one dine 
artist—a Frenchman by the news stand, upon a sandwich?” 
looking, as I remember, at a rather an- “Well, come along!” I said instead 
cient copy of La Vie Parisienne; a girl of answering him, and I slipped my arm 
who might have been an artist or a_ through his, piloted him to the left, 
chorus girl and who was, probably, through a little hall, down a twisting 
downtown by day a stenographer; the stair, and into the grill. 
clerk behind the desk; and myself, an “Tell me about it,” I ordered, as he 
intermittent writer of poor things that lit one of my cigarettes and sank back 
are called, by the mildly discerning, es- with a sigh. 
says. He spread out his hands and lifted 
Standing there, feeling the May eve- his shoulders in a gesture that had 
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grown to him during his student days 
in Milan. He had played then at the 
Scala. 

“What is there to tell,” he said, “ex- 
cept the tale of rot? Music is built of 
emotions and emotions are cannibalis- 
tic; they demand more emotions for 
their food. Some men deny this crav- 
ing and so endure; others indulge it and 
are strong enough to stand the double 
drain. And some indulge it and are 
not strong enough to stand the test, and 
they end up by shaky playing in—a 
dance hall—or a restaurant.” 

“A good many men come back,” I 
suggested. 

“But some one,” pointed out Paolo 
Clementino—who had started in Ohio 
as Paul Clement—“but some one must 
lean over the edge of the cliff, and 
drop a rope to them and who, Alex, 
would trouble to try to pull me upward 
—now ?” 

“Oh, come!” I offered in a voice as 
encouraging as I could summon. “It 
can’t be as bad as that!” 

He smiled at me bitterly ; he breathed, 
a small, contemptuous outbreath. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward, arms on the 
table, and brows lit, face lowering and 
intent; and thus sitting he explained a 
little to me of what was at work in him, 
seeping him. 

“Alex,” he said, “to-day has taught 
me a hideous fear of to-morrow; and 
fear, as our emotiori-poking analyst 
friends will tell ‘you, is a crippling af- 
fair, and for once, Alex, they are right. 
Get, once, an overdose of fear, and it 
leaves you stranded, conquered, unable 
to do more than fear.” 

“Which, being interpreted?” I put 
into the space that followed. 

“Which, being interpreted, means 
this,” he explained: “You remember 
me five years ago? <A cocky youngster 
who was going to pass Kreisler, and 
Heifetz, and look complacently over my 
shoulder, down on them. Nothing 
would hold me down; I could look no- 
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where but up. Then I met Colette 
Barbi. You remember her?” 

“TI never saw her; I, of course, heard 
of her,” I answered. The name sum- 
moned instantly to me Le Chat Noir of 
basement Paris, and the restaurant 
which is Le Chat Noir, the restaurant 
above the ordinary of its sort, serving, 
as it were, doilies under the finger bowls 
of vice. Colette Barbi had danced there, 
and done a squeaking that was called 
singing there ; and made and broken her 
promises there, and with these broken 
promises she had broken some hearts. 

I, for one, never understood her un- 
deniable rule. She was not pretty save 
for her soft skin, which revealed its tex- 
ture even in the most crude of news- 
paper cuts. She had the big nose of 
the scheming, smart woman, if I may 
use smart in the old, close-to-obsolete 
sense that seems to fit best, and -her 
mouth was too big. But two men had 
died with their lungs full of the Seine 
for her, and she had caused a duel, and 
she had ruined a banker, and she had 
slept in the bed that was a king’s. So 
there was evidently something about her 
that my vision did not see. 

“And what did she do to you?” I 
asked. 

Again Paolo raised his shoulders; 
then he took another cigarette of me, 
lit it, and told his tale, 

“She did this,” he said: “You have 
seen a cat who has been stroked, weary 
of the stroking, turn, strike, and dig 
deep and viciously with her claws?” 

“Um!” IT murmured. 

“Colette loved me,” said Paolo; “and 
I judge that it was the first time in some 
time that she had enjoyed—heing 
stroked. Then suddenly she was done 
with me and furious with me because 
she was done. Heaven! Do I remem- 
ber it?” He paused; he laughed ironic- 
ally. “I was with her one evening in her 
house—the one that she got from the 
banker whom she stripped—a beautiful 
house. I had been kissing her a little 











too much for wisdom. But I was not 
wise then ; I was only a simple boy who 
was full of the wonders of love, and 
blind—utterly blind!—to any sign of 
viciousness in the goddess on the lovely,, 
pagan altar that a boy would build for 
a goddess. She drew away from me; 
she said in the English she had learned 
from men: ‘Damn you! It is done!’ 
and she struck me, over and over again, 
wherever she could, because, unwit- 
tingly, I had broken her favorite toy. 
I remember she got up and pulled me 
to the window and there she pointed 
down to an old man who fiddled at the 
corner as she screamed: ‘There, some 
day you will be!’ and she laughed as a 
devil would laugh, and as a woman can 
laugh, who has learned of men and of 
the world how to be a devil.” 

“But, look here, Paul,” I broke in, 
“don’t tell me that that mood of a neu- 
rotic woman, who has grown to be little 
more than an animal organism, could— 
did—so put ‘you off ?” 

“Not that alone,” he answered; “but 
it was the seed, and the ground was 
ready. And, then, fate sees that pat- 
tern follows pattern. You have noticed 
that ?” 

“Well, bleak days come in rows at 
times,” I agreed, “but they are followed 
by sunshine.” 

“All right, Pollyanna of the Bre- 
voort,” Paolo sneered; but—for the 
rest of my tale. I came over and some- 
thing, coming over, was the matter with 
my hand. A little cramp got into it, 
when I needed it most. You know? 
And that added to my—yellow streak— 
and to fear. Then I pulled in here, and 
I found my best bet had died the night 
before from angina—old Hiffmeyer of 
St. Louis, who always believed in me 
and had promised me a début. And 
that knocked me a little more. But I 
hung around waiting for a symphony 
opening, and as I did—I saw a little 
too much, I guess, and talked and lis- 
tened a little too much. Do you know 
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that a part of success lies in being ob- 
sessed with self? And deaf to any- 
thing but self?” 

“It has seemed so to a casual ob- 
server,” I admitted with a little edge. 

“Tt is,” Paolo said. “I talked as I 
waited to the door man, who as a boy 
had dreamed of passing the violinists of 
his time, and of looking over his shoul- 
der back down on them. And I saw in 
the street outside the agency a fiddler 
who had once had a house on its feet 
crying for him. The doorman said: 
‘It is like that with most of us who 
dream—one or two go on and the rest 
come to my place or his place.’ And 
he added: ‘At least it makes death 
easy!’” 

“Cheerful old rotter!” I put in, but 
Paolo paid me no heed. 

“Then,” he continued, “I had my 
chance to play for an engagement; my 
knees shook, and my hands grew moist 
and cold. And—ah, well, since then 
I've been playing around—anywhere I 
could—grateful for a dollar or two, 
dreaming of food and thinking of sui- 
cide.” 

“Pretty weak admission, that,” I said. 

“That is the trouble,” he responded; 
“IT am more than pretty weak; I am 
very weak.” 

“What do you want to set you up?” 
I questioned. 

He answered me with utter convic- 
tion: 

“I want more than any thing on 
earth,” he said, “a guarantee of a roof 
over my head, and a bed and plain food 
for the rest of my days. - For, if I had 
those things, and could through them 
forget the door man and the street fid- 
dler—those rdles that I fear may be 
mine—I know I could work again and 
better than before. I think I could keep 
my head with success; I think e 

I listened to the rest of it rather casu- 
ally, for a woman had entered who de- 
lighted me by her wit and the way she 
used her wit. 
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“Paolo,” I said as the voice of my 
guest dropped away, “we'll bring you 
back. Just now you are enjoying male 
hysterics, which are ten times more diffi- 
cult to dispel than the feminine, scream- 
ing variety. But, some way, we'll bring 
you back, and meanwhile as a start”— 
and how that amuses me to dwell upon 
now—‘turn your thoughts elsewhere, 
and let me advise that you permit them 
to follow the direction of your gaze. 
For you are looking at, but not seeing, 
the greatest skirted scamp in all the vast 
borough of Manhattan.” 

“The heavy dame,” he said, “with the 
lorgnette manner ?” 

“Oh, not heavy!” I objected. 

“In tone,” he said. 

“Well, possibly,” I temporized. 

“What of her?” he questioned 
roughly. I could see that it was diffi- 
cult for him to take his eyes from tor- 
tured self, and I pitied him; for, al- 
though the rack he used was of his own 
designing and worked by his own hands, 
it was none the less real, nor the less 
capable of making stark, maddening 
pain. 

“She,” I said, “is Jeane Germaine; in 
her trade, Madame Germaine. She holds 
out her palm, and promises youth to 
women who need it frightfully, and her 
God and her banker only know of the 
vast sums that she tricks from the pa- 
thetically hopeful.” 

“What does she do?” 
less strained. 

“Quite a story, Paul,” I confided. 
“She came here at twenty and worked 
in a beauty shop. I met her then; we 
lived at the same boarding house. She 
told me that there was not enough lying 
done at the shop where she worked. 
‘Give me a year,’ she said, ‘and I'll have 
enough to start my shop, and I'll build 
my trade on lies, and I'll have a million 
before I die; a considerable time before 
I die.’” 

I ordered the sweet and coffee and 
then went on. 


The voice was 
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“She has a shop,” I said, “on Fifty- 
seventh Street, and if you are a woman 
you go in there to be ushered into the 
room that Madame Germaine says— 


.after one look at you—is ‘your room. 


The colors differ. Then you are 
stripped, and rubbed with a healing, 
softly scented lotion, and you lie down 
in a great heat. The softest of violin 
music floats in to you. You lie thus, 
and in a minute Madame Germaine 
comes to stand by your door. She says, 
in a monotone, ‘Rest; relax! Your 
head, your arms, your neck, your back, 
your legs On, on; and all of this 
in utter monotone. 

“Then some one brings you some- 
thing hot to drink, and after that you 
are swaddled in a soft-lined dressing 
gown which comes in a sanitary packet, 
and then you are taken out to the light. 
Madame inspects you. She says to the 
attendant: ‘Tired eyes, number 19022.’ 
Which means the victim is to get a dose 
of olive oil. Or: ‘Muscle toning 
needed;’ and another number. Then 
she speaks on harmony for a moment. 
She has told me that harmony means 
less and does more than any other word 
she ever met. And after that she 
smooths the victim’s hands while she 
closes her own, wise eves, and murmurs 
something soft and soothing. 

“She sells enough truck in little jars 
to fill the Woolworth Building to over- 
flowing. She makes women mix their 
own scents—to match their ‘changing 
moods’—and that sells them not one 
scent, but six or eight expensive little 
bottles!’ She speaks of the ‘changing 
skies that are a woman’s soul,’ and ad- 
vises different rouges and lip sticks and 
eyebrow tints and powders, for differ- 
ent hours. She has told me that six or 
eight of the juices she bottles are the 
same, save for a different odor. And 
the street before her shop glitters from 
the reflection of the gold that is left in 
the little shop, ‘and she-owns an apart- 
ment building uptown, a goodly number 














of all the good bonds you've ever 
thought of and = 

I stopped suddenly, for Jeane Ger- 
maine had risen to come toward us, and 
as she passed my table she stopped. 

“Alex!” she said. I stood up; Paolo 
followed suit; I presented him. ‘Look 
here,”’ she said in her blunt, after-busi- 
ness-hours manner, “let me sit down 
and have my coffee with you, will you? 
My buddy runs off now to a show; act- 
ing in one, the child! And I’m lonely!” 

The waiter had brought a chair, and, 
Jeane seated, we smoked and chatted a 
moment before anything happened that 
was enough arresting to be remembered. 
Then I heard Paolo say: 

“Alex has been telling me of your 
great and helpful work. You do not 
know how I admire it; I suppose be- 
cause I have wanted to help people, and 
I have failed to do so.” 

Jeane, hardened woman of the world 
that she is, and used to bluff each day 
of her sly life, changed color, and she 
sent him a searching look. But his face 
remained bland. 

“More than anything on earth, I 
think,” he went on, “I respect a wish 
to help, and honesty.” 

I thought: “Good heavens!” I tried 
to change the subject, but it could not 
be done. Paolo stuck to his guns, and 
Jeane, uncomfortable as I knew her to 
be, seemed to want him to stick to his 
guns. 

“T don’t know,” she said not quite 
steadily, “that I am honest!” 

He laughed his disdain of her con- 
fession; then he leaned toward her, and 
smiled enchantingly. 

“With your eyes,” he said, “with 
your face, you tell me you are not hon- 
est!” he laughed again; he added: 
“When ‘you came in—and I presume I 
am boring Alex by repeating this—I 
said: ‘Alex, who is the beautiful 
woman?” ” 

She drew back. 
even for Jeane! 





It was a little strong, 
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He went on excitedly; he begged 
with: 

“Don’t! Don’t fear me! It is the 
artist in me seeing, worshiping the high- 
est art—sincerity !” 

He fed her that for two hours while 
I sat, amazed, enraged, baffled, and up 
to my neck in wonder, 

At the end of two hours she said to 
him: 

“I want you to take me home.” 

He said: 

“IT want to, but I cannot; I have no 
money.” 

She put her hand on his arm. 

“I have my car here,” she said, “and 
it will take you up and back.” 

And they left me. 


What came next was hard upon me, 
a man who has attempted, through the 
devious and truth-diverting ways of 
days, to hold close to him some sincer- 
ity. 

The same night that my story started, 
Paolo came back to me at the Brevoort. 
He said, in a new, assured manner that 
had been his old, young manner: » 

“T say, Alex, put me up for the night, 
will you?” 

I said I would. 
ingly : 

“Look here, you bounder, why the 
guff about sincerity? Couldn’t ‘you see 
how it flicked her?” 

He answered with: 

“Yes, poor child, and God help her, 
I did. Alex, did you ever think that 
there is never a criminal so hardened 
that he wishes he were not the thing 
his smart wit has made him?” 

I sank to the edge of my trunk and 
pulled hard on my pipe. Paolo went 
on: 

“People will applaud her for wisdom 
and shrewdness.” he stated, “and she 
will like them, but when a man applauds 
her for the virtues she has lost, she will 
—she may—love him.” 

“And does he love her?” I asked, acid 


Then I said accus- 
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making my voice bite, I could see by 
Paolo’s face. 

“Would a man at the bottom of a 
cafion love a rope hung over a cliff?” 
he questioned in turn. 

I got up to stride the room angrily. 

“I won't have it!” I said. 

“T can persuade her,” he assured me, 
“that every one save me is lying.” 


What came then was most unde- 
served, and it is that which persuades 
me that a nightingale may hatch from a 
cuckoo’s nest, and that the reward of 
evil is often not only virtue, but several 
kind degrees better, which is beauty. 

I had luncheon a week later, with 
Jeane. She said, growing pale as she 
spoke: 

“He thinks I am everything that I 
am not.” 

I hesitated, for the night before, 
Paolo had come rather blindly into my 
room to say unsteadily: “The feeling 
that she is lying to me hurts her, and 
I would rather—rather—fiddle in the 
streets for all this life, and all the other 
—than have her—hurt.” 

Then I said that early afternoon in 
answer to Jeane: 

“He said that your spirit was truth.” 

She drew a sigh and closed her eyes. 

“Do you think,” she whispered, “he 
will marry me?” 

“He has nothing,” I pointed out, “and 
that will force you to do the asking.” 

She did the asking that afternoon 
when, at five, he sat with her in her 
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apartment, pretending to drink tea. He 
sank to his knees, he told me afterward, 
and buried his head in her lap, and 
cried. He said, telling me of it after- 
ward, that he raised his head—when he 
could—to whisper, “I have lied to you.” 

And she started brokenly to say, “I 
am a lie But he stopped that in 
the manner that is only known to my 
sedate type of bachelor through a mo- 
tion-picture reel. 





They have been married now enough 
time to test it. He thinks her, each day, 
more admirably fine with truth and 
honor. And how he rails at me, who 
failed to understand her! 

“All right!’ I said, considerably 
stung. “But I understood you, did I 
not? You, who wanted food, and a 
place to rest your head!” 

He answered me with the kind of 
smile that a bachelor almost never sees; 
those smiles do not get upon the screen, 
because they are of that rare substance 
—truth. He said: 

“T wanted a place for my head, and 
food and shelter, and so long as I have 
her—rich or poor—I have those.” 


Come back? Oh, yes, and compos- 
ing. And giving his concerts and bow- 
ing to his house. And I, occasionally in 
his audience, wonder whether he re- 
members a night in May, when in the 
little Brevoort, through the help of a 
knave, he stumbled into truth and into 
Heaven, through a gate that was a lie. 


me 


Boseep hair has had its greatest triumph now that the Queen of the Bel- 


gians has subjected her tresses to the shears. 


Could democracy go further? 


Royalty which cherishes tradition, form, and ceremony, has taken a drastic step. 
Queen Mary is horror stricken, the Queen of Spain surprised, and Queen Marie 
of Roumania, a model of style, wonders how any one could sacrifice her crowning 


glory. 


And how will a crown look on a shingled head? 


Probably Queen Eliza- 


beth will adopt false hair for regal occasions, when diadems, court train, décoletté 
gowns, and long white gloves are in order, 


























TO A MOVIE STAR: 


By Theda Kenyon 
N epic I sing of a red-blooded man 
With a face beyond dreams of perfection, 
Who is always right there when I’m ready for him, 
And—quite powerless to force his affection! 


When I'm tired of the world, and its wranglings, and woes, 
I always know where I can reach him, 

And his celluloid heart is brimful of romance, 
So that nothing remains I can teach him! 


And, oh! the glad light in his celluloid eyes, 
When Igo to him, joyfully eager. 
He just takes what I offer, and never complains, 

Like most men, that it seems somewhat meager. 


He holds out his celluloid arms, and I creep 
To the peace of their quiet understanding, 

And rest, without fear of a bleak aftermath, 
For he gives without ever demanding. 


I never need strain my poor, world-weary brain 
For some quip that he'll think new and clever; 

I never need fret at the way my hair’s done, 
For he’s bound to ignore it forever. 


Only the great, elemental things count; 
To the art of small talk he’s a stranger; 
And that he’ll go off in some stupid, dull tiff, 
I know there is not the least danger. 


I dare rest my faith and my hope in his strength, 
For, though he may start a beginner, 

I know he’ll pull through, by the end of the film, 
In spite of hell’s furies, the winner! 


And there’s never the need to dissemble my heart 
Nor my true inner nature to smother. 

For his celluloid feelings will never be hurt 
If I turn at last, bored, to another! 



























7 American people want, it ap- 
pears, to be eternally amused. 
Certainly it is a fact that they 
pay more to provide themselves with 
amusement than any other race of peo- 
ple on the surface of the globe. If, be- 
sides, P. T. Barnum’s succinct assertion 
that the American people want to be 
fooled is true, then that explains the 
present widespread grip of the antique 
habit. 

Most people ride hobbies or, to put it 
more accurately, are ridden by them. 
It is, in fact, the wise person who seeks 
out for himself some real hobby and 
relentlessly pursues it in his less seri- 
ously occupied moments. If one ob- 
serve for a period the world’s acknowl- 
edged leaders, leaders in large field of 
undertaking or more circumscribed area 
of activity, the first thing one finds oc- 
curring with regularity in their private 
lives is the regular attention paid some 
type of actively diverting pursuit, the 
meticulous concentration on the latest 
developments in the particular field 
wherein lies that avocation. A man’s 
or a woman’s avocation is, experience 
has proved, very nearly as important as 
his vocation. If the American of affairs 
works hard, so does he also play hard. 
And he plays with vigor and enthusiasm 
not only at golf or polo or squash, what 
is more. His best unleashed fervor, in 
his out-of-office hours, goes most often 
into the more intellectual business of 
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collecting or artistic creation of one sort 
or another. 

The typical American of resources, 
both mental and economic, specializes in 
this matter of artistic diversion. 
Laughed at on the Continent, in his early 
days of apprenticeship as an art con- 
noisseur, he soon perfects his talents, 
disciplines and improves his ferreting in- 
stincts, and bulwarked by his natural 
business acumen, becomes an “amateur 
expert.” True, in the case of collecting 
art objects he is, at first, the pitiful dupe 
of the less ethical sharpers who infest 
the field. He wants to be fooled, and in- 
evitably he is fooled, on his native heath 
as well as in England and the Continent. 
3ut his early sporting days over, where 
his collecting is concerned, he rapidly 
becomes the easy and informed con- 
noisseur. 

Many of the world’s greatest art 
treasures now live in America, perma- 
nently in all likelihood, because of the 
flair for and passion for artistic pursuit 
which marks the average American of 
means. Alone in the matter of first edi- 
tions and rare manuscript, America has 
greatly profited by the instinct for 
searching out literary documents which 
characterizes some of the wealthier 
American men and women. Among the 
more discerning experts in this particu- 
lar field are a small group of American 
collectors whose opinion and word are 
eagerly sought throughout the world in 






































the matter of old volumes and docu- 
ments of all sorts, attesting the fact that 
the collector of the new world, though 
his world and surroundings are newer, 
less mellowed by time and richness of 
tradition, nevertheless has rapidly ac- 
quired an unerring instinct for that 
which is soundly and solidly worth 
treasuring for the future. 

Four or five years ago one witnessed 
the comparatively sudden awakening of 
interest in early American furnishings 
and accessories. There was at the time 
a Pilgrim pageant, enthusiastically sup- 
ported and patronized by representatives 
and visitors from all over the country. 
This may have coerced that colonial in- 
terest. The interest lasted for a while, 
and then waned except for the fairly 
constant interest which certain classes 
have at all times nurtured for the Amer- 
ican antique. Then more recently came 
another definite spurt to the by no 
means entirely quiescent cause of co- 
lonial furnishings. The so-called Amer- 
ican Wing to the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York City was opened to the 
public, the gift of the De Forrests. 
Unique among collections of its kind, 
it surpasses all of them. Not alone are 
there authentic examples of the finest 
of early American furnishings, china, 
glass, et al., but there are besides whole 
rooms taken from homes throughout the 
Eastern Colonial States, which repre- 
sented the best of America’s architec- 
tural achievement at the time. Ex- 
quisite wall paneling, mantelpieces of 
such superb design that they have served 
as prototypes throughout the ensuing 
years, such uncommon features, gen- 
uinely old, as an ancient musician’s gal- 
lery—they are all there. Here, indeed, 
in the American Wing at the Metro- 
politan, is the epitome of collecting 
achievement, a gathering together, after 
tireless years of searching, of the best 
examples of America’s cabinet work 
and architectural prowess. The De For- 
rest collection bears witness to the 
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artistic sense of Americans past and 
present. 

With the substantial establishment of 
the art of collecting in the United States, 
comes, of course, a competition of ideas 
among those whose desire and business 
it is to tempt the collector. The tales 
are inexhaustible as to how this parting 
of the collector from his worldly wealth 
is subtly accomplished. One or two 
cases of expensive fraud are worth men- 
tion. There is the case of the Boston 
woman who sent seven handsome Hep- 
plewhite chairs, gorgeously carved with 
the Prince of Wales plumes, to a neigh- 
boring cabinetmaker and antique dealer 
to have the seats reupholstered. In due 
time they were returned to the house. 
Some time later, at a social gathering in 
Boston, her hostess pridefully displayed 
a-set of Hepplewhite chairs which she 
had recently acquired. They were so 
startlingly like the woman’s own chairs 
at home, in tone and patine of the wood, 
as well as in detail of shield back and 
tapering legs, that she commented. It 
came out gradually then that the dealer 
who had repaired the first set of chairs 
was the very dealer who had “found” the 
second set of chairs, and enthusiastically 
called up the wealthy woman who he 
knew was on the lookout for a set of 
Hepplewhite chairs. Investigation 
proved that he had actually substituted 
parts of the original set which he knew 
to be ancestral chairs with modern 
carved pieces, and incorporated the 
actual old bits into a set of reproduc- 
tion chairs which he set about carefully 
constructing during the period that he 
had the custody of the old chairs for re- 
seating. A lawsuit ensued, the nervous 
contentions of the original owner being 
actually pathetically futile since the 
chairs had been beggared of their dig- 
nified age, and neither set of chairs was 
either genuine or especially worth ac- 
quiring to any one who knew their 
hybrid status. 

Certainly, then, in the matter of ac- 
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quiring old furnishings, much skill and 
intuitive perception is necessary. One 
of the greatest sources of protection in 
the matter of antique collecting is the 
fact that more and more those buoyant 
spirits committed to the relentless trail- 
ing of old furniture and furnishings are 
banded together and by group concen- 
tration readily made aware of certain 
widespread fraudulent attempts. The 
magazines devoted to the subject of col- 
lecting, for one thing, have made of 
collectors throughout the country a fer- 
vent and high-minded fraternity intent 
on keeping their sacred pastime purged 
of any contamination by the spurious. 
Witness the fact that a few years ago, 
when it was several times impressed 
upon a collector of Sandwich glass that 
certain pieces departed in very slight de- 
tail from the same type of glass which 
he had formerly come upon, he con- 
ducted extensive research in the matter 
and eventually established the fact that 
certain pieces of the more sought-after 
old Sandwich glass were being cleverly 
manufactured and as cleverly dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Hun- 
dreds of collectors had been taken in. 
The astute collector who made the dis- 
covery assembled all his proofs and in- 
controvertible data and designs, and 
published in one of the accepted antique 
magazines a series of simple, short ar- 
ticles, pointing out in detail wherein the 
newer, imitative pieces departed very 
definitely from the form and substance 
of the original old Sandwich. And 
thereby he exposed for all time the 
fakes, put on his guard every collector 
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interested in the collecting of old Sand- 
wich, and inspired antique devotees 
anew with the importance and satisfac- 
tion of adhering to high and unmistak- 
able standards with reference to their 
collections. 

One of the more recent and perhaps 
most fascinating aspects of antique col- 
lecting is the international one—a for- 
eign exchange of ideas on the subject 
of available old goods—furniture, pic- 
tures, silver, tapestries, and what not. 
Some of the more enterprising dealers 
in London and Paris and _ other 
European cities keep in close touch with 
the collectors in the United States as 
well as with their fellow dealers. By 
a series of descriptive pamphlets and al- 
luring plates they report fairly regular- 
ly to antique lovers here what is to be 
found in the markets abroad. They re- 
port especially to those people who jour- 
ney back and forth between Europe 
and the States and who are easily to be 
lured across for the contemplation of 
an inlaid commode or a seventeenth- 
century oak-and-gold-paneled room 
from Combe Abbey, Warwickshire. 
And so has the fad for collecting of an- 
tiques become international; in such 
manner does the European expert co- 
operate with the less seasoned, but not 
altogether untutored American whose 
taste is gradually embracing more and 
more old English and Continental fur- 
nishings as well as early American 
Colonial which he understands more 


easily and so more readily identifies. 
Certainly the great American sport is 
not baseball, but antiques. 
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BIRD IN MY HEART 


BIRP in my heart, swallow of my desire, 
Spring, in the autumn of a dying year, 
You will not tarry long, I fear, I fear, 
Bird in my heart, swallow of my desire! 


The mists have come and southward you aspire; 
The eager beating of bright wings, I hear. 
Go, for escape is golden like a sphere, 

And youth’s a bird with wings that never tire! 


Rose in my heart, flower of my desire, 
Soon you'll be going, for the snows are near; 
Soon will the drifted silence, tier on tier, 

Build its snow pyramids round me, spire on spire. 


Then there'll be no more dream or flower or fire, 
Only the wound of your going, terribly dear! 
Bird in my heart, swallow of my desire! 
Go, then, as went Isolde and Guinevere, 
GusTAV DAVIDSON. 





AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 


HINK not that when a hundred years have passed, 
It shall not profit us—the things we do. 
The freshness ‘of our beauty may not last 
Beyond these Tuscan mornings that we knew 
One haunting April, and no more—no more! 
We shall go on, and still the gulls will call 
From far Sorrento, dreaming on her shore 
Of richer gold, when orange petals fall. 


Shall not some wide-curved rhythm touch this bay, 

Set like a sapphire in its rim of gold— 

Some rhythm of our hearts that could not stay, 

Yet loved this beauty through one spring of old? 
Then are we one with prophets and with seers, 
And it shall matter in a hundred years! 

Mary BRENT WHITESIDE. 








— 
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THE first coin of the United States government was the cent which”bore the 
head of Benjamin Franklin and the motto of which was “Mind Your Busi- 
ness.” Franklin took a characteristic interest in the inscriptions to be put on 
these coins of the new republic. There is an old letter of his in which he sug- 
gests several of his own familiar maxims for the money, among them: “Honesty 
is the best policy,” “A penny saved is a penny got,” and “Keep thy ‘shop. and 
thy shop will keep thee.” 

BSIIIECEE 


WHat with hotels and dog laundries catering to their needs, a dog’s life 
isn’t to be spurned. An establishment in New York sends a car to ‘hotels and 
apartment houses for dogs to be washed, and returns them later in the day 
washed, dried, and brushed. And one New York hotel serves special beef and 
chicken dog meals, while another has a dog runway on the roof. How about 
a dog’s life? 

DSIIBECCE 


No longer may romance weave tales about the mother and child separated 
at birth and reunited only after long years of search. As a positive means of 
identification doctors now mark the newborn child with ink that cannot be washed 
off for about three weeks. The child’s name is printed on its back to prevent 
mistakes. 

DISIECCE 


A New York hotel has installed a radio receiving set in every room. But 
the provincial visitors are used to second-hand entertainment by radio at home, 
and will see life at first hand while they are in the big city. 


DdSIECEE 


Tue University of Chicago is planning to compile a dictionary of American 
English. That’s the stuff! Foreigners may be able to get on to our lingo with 
its help, we hope. Attaboy! 

DPPBIECCE 


Roor gardens are not the only kind with which chorus girls are familiar. 
A stage dancer in New York invites chorus girls to.dine with her now and then, 
but only if they follow her example of cultivating a.garden. 


DPIIDIECCE 


Contrary to the old Chinese custom of having feminine rdles played by 
men on the stage, three modern Chinese maidens are defying tradition and 
showing amazing radical tendencies in taking the réles of men in a revival of 
ancient Chinese classics. 


DSIVIECEE 





A NEw use has been fourid for hair nets now that the flappers have discarded 
them. Men have been observed wearing them when touring to maintain the part 
in their hair intact: 
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ONTEMPLATING the other day 

the many pleasant things in the 
world, we were suddenly saddened by 
the realization that there were so many 
alluring experiences which we would 
never again have—for the first time. 
Most pleasant experiences are fairly 
constant. One likes a certain opera and 
continues to enjoy that opera every time 
one hears it or catches in memory scenes 
or strains from it. Likewise with pic- 
tures one loves. They remain ever the 
same—uplifting because of subject, rest- 
ful because of color and tone or per- 
spective, entertaining because of their 
gayety of conception. Books have the 
same quality of enduring worth, when 
they have worth and substance, at all. 
They remain forever the same in one’s 
consciousness. And so with a much 
loved pasture or hilltop, or with a quaint 
section of a foreign city. They live 
blessedly in one’s memory, even after 
less pleasant things have encroached 
upon them. For one thing is more cer- 
tain than many others, and that is that 
the things one sees and feels and, above 
all, loves, belong more surely to one 
than all the vast hordes of material 
things which money buys. If one love a 
gorgeous painting it belongs more cer- 
tainly to oneself than it ever could to 
the connoisseur who merely bought it 
with money and hung it upon a wall. 
There is no question, then, of the wealth 
of experience to be drunk in, limited only 
by one’s own capacity for enjoyment 
and appreciation. 


UT it is, we think, after all, the first 
time one experiences the beauty of a 
book or a picture or a sweet adventure 
that one feels it utterly and completely. 


'| Talks With Ainslee’s Read 

e 

‘| Lalks Wit slee s Kveaders 
eee 


Nothing quite compares, for instance, 
with the first reading of “Treasure 
Island.” Likewise one never repeats the 
reverent, but uplifting awe one feels at 
first viewing the magnificent vista of the 
Grand Cafion. 


WE know what the ingenuous man 

was thinking of when he said to 
Mark Twain that he regretted ever hav- 
ing read any of his books. And when 
the startled Mr. Clemens asked him— 
with, we imagine, some profanity—why, 
he replied: “Because I can never read 
them again for the first time.” 


OT infrequently we have envied 

you, AINSLEE’s readers, the oppor- 
tunity for reading for the first time 
distinctive stories which we had come 
gloriously upon in manuscript. There 
is an exhilaration, a gorgeous and com- 
plete satisfaction, in enjoying for the 
first time a thing which one knows un- 
mistakably to be good and worth one’s 
worship. We have felt no surprise when 
some of you have written us to say that 
you had read and reread many times 
certain AINSLEE’s stories which you had 
immediately taken unto your hearts on 
first reading. We have ourselves done 
just that, with pride and with satisfac- 
tion. And though the first time was, we 
grant, the one that held the biggest thrill, 
still we have proved by the repetition 
of the enjoyment that the thing we held 
good was, in fact, good. 


OR you, our readers and friends, we 
wish no greater pleasure and gift 

for your leisure than that you may for 
many years ahead enjoy “first readings” 
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of Arnstee’s stories. You will read 
to-day in AINSLEE’s stories by the 
world’s greatest authors of to-morrow. 
It has always been so, for AINSLEE’s 
applies no false standards of commer- 
cialized names or of meteoric fame; it 
searches meticulously for good stories 
by whatsoever authors. And because 
it has throughout the years of its life 
had an unerring instinct for seeking out 
the best writers of the day, no matter 
how obscure or deep-buried at the time, 
it has been, more than any other fiction 
magazine, the sponsor of America’s 
great authors. And to you, its readers, 
fall the happy portion of reading for the 
first time stories by the writers who are 
destined to be among the world’s master 
fiction craftsmen. 


N the September number you will find 

a goodly representation of writers al- 
ready fast established and rapidly be- 
coming even more solidly entrenched in 
the literary world. The novelette is by 
Warren E. Schutt, whose distinction of 
style and story needs no superficial com- 
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ment. The novelette this time is called 
“Where He Bowed.” Beatrice Ravenel, 
who is in the very first rank among 
women writers of the country, con- 
tributes a diverting short story called in- 
geniously “The Customs of Her Coun- 
try.” Arthur Tuckerman, already one 
of the more substantially established 
novelists, as well as short-story writers, 
has written for the number a dramatic 
story called “Fer de Lance,” a tale of 
adventure and passion and revenge. A 
clever summer story by Clement Wood 
is “called “Tee for Two,” and it is as 
new in substance as its gay title. Grace 
Stair has written for the September 
number another winning Hoytie story, 
called this time “Hoytie Has the Pa- 
pers.” It is an entertaining story writ- 
ten around the smart younger group 
with which Hoytie plays about and 
which more often than not she man- 
ages. Three or four more splendid 
short stories and another generous in- 
stallment of Izola Forrester’s dramatic 
new serial, “The Conjuror’s Lady,” 
make up the next, the September num- 
ber, of your favorite magazine. 
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ow they are 
really well 


Vital, joyous, certain once more of their 
power, thousands have found the way to 
glorious health through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid diges 
tion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of con 
stipation. Where cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat 
ing it today! And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Z-19, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 


7 7 v 


Eat 2 OR 3 CAKES regularly every day before meals: on crackers 
—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipation espe 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before break 

fast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 


keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


Please mention this magazine 


when 





“A YBAR AGO two friends and 
myself stayed nine weeks pros- 
pecting in an isolated arid 
region—living om the crude 
supplies the country afforded 
—and hope. My stomach was 
weak from abuse. My bonanza 
was a coarse, irritated skin—a 
breaking-out all over my body. 
1 used a horde of ‘positive 
cures’ and then, discouraged, 
tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In 
two months I was as I am 
today. My skin was better than 
‘back to normal’ and I was 
ready for every ‘let's go’."’ 

V. C. Spres, Barrett, Cal 


WAY 


PRET DEY 


= : 


“For six yeEARS I was ailing, nervous and depressed, inter- 
ested in nothing, accomplishing nothing, rarely for twenty- 


four consecutive hours free from pain—all caused I know 
by intestinal putrefaction. 


At last I began eating three 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Ycast daily. Relief from constipa- 
tion and pain followed. I continued to take it as a tonic 
and food, regaining strength and energy and the long-dis- 
continued compliments on my complexion. Today I am 
vigorously well, praise be to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Kate D. Meares, College Place, S. C. 
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SAVE with 








Noiseless Bors, é o d 
Typewriter : =. Ic 










Tasteless 


Castor Oil 


dusting powder for grown-ups and 

| babies. Italsomakes an excellent eye-wash 

which is cleansing and healing. Odorless, | 

pure, non-irritating. Use it to keep the | 

| skin fresh and cool in hot weather. Sold 
| only at Rexall Drug Stores. 


“There is one near you” 
Wireless 


Tue UNITED DruG COMPANY 
BOSTON 





) # P ‘ ‘ 
WURETEST BORIC ACID is an antiseptic 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Every time you pull 
the emergency brake, 
| ee ae think of 


Shaving Cream creates limitless | 
lather with effortless ease. 

Bermutation makes each tough 
whisker spineless — defenseless 
before the razor. 

The result: painless shaving 
and priceless comfort. A peer- 


less buy at 50c. ‘ 
gi. Salesman) 


MENNsn 








There is a really interesting book on brakes 


SHAVING CREAM | one 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY, Walpole, Mass., U. S, A. 
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LIGHTS 


BRIGHT 
a 


A battery achievement 
Powerful—dependable—saves you 25% 


You can now buy genuine, full-capacity 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries at an actual saving of 
24%. Our revolutionary sales plan has 
made possible this substantial saving. 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries are sold direct from 


the factory to your dealer. Costly steps 
of distribution have been eliminated. 

No motorist need now take a chance on a 
battery of unknown quality and service sim 
ply because of low cost. The same high 
standard Prest-O-Lite Battery which fot 
merly sold for $20.50 now sells to you fot 
$15.50, and they are nationally sold and 
serviced. Prices on all types have been 
reduced proportionately. Truly, here are 
the greatest battery values in history. 

Prest-O-Lite Stations, “The Oldest Ser 


vice to Motorists,” are in every vicinity. 
Take advantage of their facilities for quick, 
expert repair work, regardless of the make 
of your present battery. And if you re- 
quire a replacement battery, save money by 
demanding a standard Prest-O-Lite—the 
finest battery that can be built. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


Inc. 





“A” and ““B™ Batteries with your set? The Prest- 
O-Lite Radio Chart 
lefinitely. 


answers this 
Look for this chart at your 


ue stion 


For Ravio—Are you using the correct capacity 
| aler’s 
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Relief in1 Minute 
CORNS 





Bunionsb 
Callouses & 


In one minute—or less—the pain 
is gone. The soothing medication 
in Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads pro- 
duces this magic result, and at 
the same time starts to heal the 
deeper tissues. This thin, anti- 
septic pad, made in three sizes, 
removes the cause of Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, and Tender Spots—by pre- 
venting the shoe rubbing and irritat- 
ing the sore part. 

The very idea is scientific. Simple to 
apply—unfailing in action—cost but 
a trifle. Get them at your druggist or 
shoe dealer. For free sample, address 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 West Schiller 
Street, Chicago. 
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For Callouses 


For Bunions 


Der Scholls 
Zino~pads 


“Put one on-~ the painis gone” 


Make‘22°an Hour 
Your Proditin Advance 


“Stay-Prest” Trouser Presser 

sells quick toe very man—thousands in 

use, Menand women are cleanin 

big profits with this fast seller. Seite 

,~ rem. Priced low. 40% clear profit 
r you. You take orders. We deliver. 

Gar profit in advance. 


Wonderful New Invention 

Puts perfect creases in trousers. 
Takes out wrinkles and baggy knees. 
Easy to use—takes lees than half a 
% minute. Folds into small size. Saves 
clothes and tailor bills 


MAKE BIG PROFITS — Others Do 

Jack Ames mad four hours. Randle pity 25 the 
first day, Mary Rsbe made $10 ts gn evening Others 
making big spare or full an you. 
“J You risk not e start you 
FREE Write quick for FREE selling outfit and 

full details of eneg-a making selling plan. 

THE GETGEY-JUNG CO., K-117, G-3 Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 





profita rts m 





Would You Like to Make 
$5,000 a Year? 


I want reliable people inevery § 
town to demonstrate andz 


show my famous desi in \\- 
House, Porch and Street Eeneee. \. 
NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE 
WECESSARY {,2°.2) <cliectine- oc 


and pay you every week. It’s easy to 
make $50 or $60 a week right from the 


















start, and you can expect 
FREE | to double your earni 
3 Beautiful | every six months in this 
Dresses are | new, high class business 
given you on | Whichis permanent. Write 
my liberal plan. | me today to be sure to be 
first in your locality 


thie exclusive opportunity. CAROL LEE, 
1640 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention this magazine 








when 









10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL 
Watch for $10.00, your deposit willbe refunded 
$4.05 PER MONTH 


After trial - balance $4.05 a month for ten months, 
ce ROVAL CATALOG 









Diustrates ot ae 8 of special values fn die 
monds, wate > = jewelry —send for yo your copy al 
Adaress Dept. 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATGH CO. 
Dept. 1 


1407, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











A PERFECT > NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yo 
Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all ill- 
shaped noses quickly, painlessly, permanentl 
and comfortably at home. It is the only 





justable, safe and guaranteed patent device 
that will ac tually give you a pe rfect iooking 
nose. Over 90,000 satistied users ‘or years 
recommended by physic jana. 16 years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing Ne ose Sha pore is at your 
servic dei 25 Junior tor ‘chil ‘en. Write for 
testimonials and tree booklet, which te lis you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose 

M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Spec ialing 
Dept. 2452 inghamton, 





Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE rite totes for m FREE Booklet, ‘‘A CLEAR- 


TONE § telling how I cured eer after 
»roing aficted foe over fifteen years... 
$1,000 Cold t 


can clear your skin of 
E.'S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Buiding, KANSAS City mas. 


100° a week for You’ 


We pay you BIG to take orders for Val-Style 
Made-To-Measure Millinery. Absolutely No Competi- 
tion! Every hat covered by our Guarantee of Complete 
Satisfaction. Write TODAY for special offer and 
Exclusive Territory. 


Val Style Hat Contincinnart. glag 


YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
‘a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him show you samples 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, Complete Story, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play 
magazines. Select those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers York 
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Once 

they called 
him 

the 

“Old Crank’ 


-but that was before he lost his Corn 


“New dispositions for old corns.” 

That isn't an ampossible bar- 
gain . . . Doctors know that a corn 
may plague a man’s whole system 
—nagging his nerves, ragging his 
temper—making him feel mean all 
over . . . Foracornisn't justa 
local pain. It’s a pain-station on the 
“main line” of the nervous system. 
Tiny nerves telegraph its twinges 


Blue: Ja 


THE QUICK AND GENT 


© 1025 








all over the circuit . . . So Blue-jay 
offers this fair exchange—‘*New 
spirits for old corns.” . . . Solid 
comfort comes the moment you put 
on the soft and downy plaster. 
Two days later, you remove the 
pad—and the corn comes out— 
gently uprooted by the little brown 
disc of magic medication within 
the pad. 





O END A CORN 




















Agents Wanted! 
Salesmen~Di 


stributors 

te use and introduce attachment 
that ates Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust automatically turns 
omnes needle vaive i ine 
exact! ord 

Manual says do by hand. 


Biancke Auto Thermo 
Automatic Carburet 


or Control 
Mates Fords start easier winter or 
mmer—saves half gas gete o.i—cuts 
repair pitts one-half—red carbon 
one-half, Sells on son sieht to 
owner as easily as giv! ng 

$i 


=f! te ion.» Cadillac now uses uses 9 i — = 








ie 
ioe 
th At AT ‘proven, ae hate. Experience not necessary. Blancke 
gees tr i you without capital in a business of your own that 
nen. 0 $2,000 a month profit. 
rite for free ci: Now! 


A. C. Blancke te. SS 


Please mention this magazine 








POCF ty DIAMONDS | 
LOOK LARGER 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We'll send this Ladies 18K White Gold 7 
& Diamond Seamer Ring for Free Exam- 
a f If satisfied, pay only $2 upon 
~ Seeeptence — ‘then only $5 a month — 
i Price $52.00. Ten Months To Pay. 
- NO RED Ly ey DELAY 





is . feces oe boret pophiet containing 00 ex; ex- 


LW: SWEET INC. 


in| G66O BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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IN THE AUGUST 7th ISSUE OF 


pPopulaMagazine || | 


You will find a book-length novel, complete and unabridged: 


The Isle of Missing Masters fal 
By ROBERT H. ROHDE 








th 

A vivid and baffling tale of mystery and adventure by land and sea be 

Br 

And in addition, seven short stories: liv 

This Is the Woods! Holman Day . 

A North Country adventure . 

The Pearl of Tia Juana Jack O’Donnell ‘ 
Horse-racing in the Southwest 


The House on the Bluff Frederick Niven 


Adventure in the Northwest 





Abe’s Naddan Benjamin Richard Sher 
Humor and humanity 
In the First Degree William S. Dutton 
Action and mystery State « 
Plotluck Theodore Seixas Solomons q 
An Alaskan incident 
Echoes J. H. Greene 
A mining adventure 











Begin Edgar Wallace’s great mystery novel 


The Squealer 


with the first installment in the August 7th issue of 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 
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magazine when answering advertisements 
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Housewives! 


End the Rule o7 
the Squeaky, 
Wobbly Bed 





Don’t be bothered any longer with beds 
that creak —with spreading rails — or 
falling slats. Equip every bed in your 
home with Wittliff Patent Braces. 

Inexpensive —easy to put on—just a 
few minutes’ job — yet what a difference 
the Wittliff makes. The bed instantly 
becomes a solid, silent, easy rolling unit. 

Be sure to insist on Wittliff Patent 
Braces on every new bed you buy. All 
live dealers will have them! 

The 


WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 
Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 














State of New York, 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expenee. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Desk C-67 


Cet, 





Py incusy y monthly paymentsand nd petaBtodebeker, 
the lifetime watch, direct trom at low- 
est f prices. "i donee be: Gedjustmente inclading 
heat, be niem ond 

positions. Write for S' 1c Book WRITE 
showing 54 newest model Send 6 penteasd at 
designs totter tgeox f fer 


Chain FREE §, wea whe thse TE Waa tas ‘Aa. 
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Please mention this magazine 








Have A Figure 





She'll Admire 


Bluffs on the beaches don’t go. A man stands 
out there not as his tailor made him appear, but 
stark and naked as he IS. There's no skilful 
padding about a bathing suit to hide the feeble 
figure of a hollow-chested, lop-sided, living skele- 
ton, or the grossness of a big-bellied, fat-laden 
freak. 


Let Nature Make a Man of You 

SHE'LL do it, and quickly; if you'll 
give her half a chance. Learn her ways Live 
life and enjoy it in accordance with her 
end you'll find yourself growing fitter every 4 ay. 
You'll be surprised at the end of the first week ; 
delighted before the month is out 1 KNOW. 
‘ve been studying the little-understood, almost 
miraculous powers of regeneration and revitaliza- 
tion in the human body for over twenty years. 
I’ve classified and arranged these forces so they 
» made use of with the greatest advantage 
hy any man or woman, whatever his or her 
individual condition. 


STRONGFORTISM 


The New Science of Health Promotion 
Strongfortism embodies the 
life-work; my study in the 


do it 


+ 





results of my 
gymnasiums of all 











the great institutions of the world; my research 
into the hidden causes of betterment In the human body; my 
experiments with differenti modes of procedure, and my own 


personal experience in applying to myself and 
I have learned. With their aid 1 built 
trengest man in the world, 


thers the truths 
myself up into the 
By A colle wing the same principle 
I have given many of our famous athletes their magnificent 
physiques Ry adapting them to weak, worn-out ailing men 

nd women I have brought back the heatth, strength, vim 
ind vigor they thought forever lost. 

What I have done v"¢ others I can do for YOU, whatever 
your condition now. I GUARANTEE it, if you will follow 
my simple directions for a few months, My way is Nature's 
way, and Nature never fails. 


Send for My Free Book 
It will tell you just how to apply the principles of Strong- 
fortism to your own case, how to rid yourself of constipation, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, catarrh and other depleting ailments; 
how to enrich your blood, strengthen your vital organ get 
back lost virility, round out your figure, clear Your brain and 
become a man of, pep and power IT’S a scientific book; but 


it's written ‘in plain, straight-forward, man-to-man Englis! 
and it tells the naked truths about the human body that every 
man should know. “Promotion and Conservation of Health, 


Strength and Mental Energy’’ is the 


Copy is yours for the asking. 


Send NOW—Don’t Delay 

If you are weak and ailing. Strongfortism will help you 
back to health and strength. If you are in the grip of some 
body and soul destroying habit, it — break the bonds that 
bind you and set you FREER. 1 are well and strong it 
will show you how to K “health and strength into 
extreme old age. 

f you are single, 
married, your wife will 
are about to be 
OF IT 

IT’S FREE. Don’t put this magazine down before you fill 
in the coupon below Mail TODAY enclosing 10¢ (one 
dime) to help pay packing and postage. and I will send you 
with the book, a personal, confidential letter of advice. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


veto and Health Specialist Over 25 Years 
Newark, N. J. 


name of it; and a Free 
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married, get it and RE AD EVERY WORD 
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FREE CONSULTATION — 
Strongfort, Dept. 1817, Newa —Please 


Mr. Lionel I. 
your book, *‘Prometion and Conservation of Health, 


send me 











Strength and Mental Energy,”’ for postage on which I enclose 

a 10¢ piece (one dime). I have marked (X) before the sub- 

ject in which I am interested. 
Colds ..Flat Chest ..Biliousness ..Inereased Height 
Catarrh . .Deformity ..Torpid Liver ..Heart Weakness 
Asthma (Deseribe) Indigestion ..Poor Circulation 
Hay Fever ..Pimples .. Nervousness Skin Disorders 
Obesity ‘ Blackheads ..Poor Memory .. Despondency 
Headache ..insomnia Rheumatism Round Shoulders 
Thinness ..Short Wind Manhood Lung Troubles 
Rupture .. Flat Feet Restored Steep Shoulders 
Lumbago . . Stomach Impotency Muscular 
Neuritis Disorders Weak Eyes Development 

.. Neuralgia Constipation .. Gastritis Great Strength 

NAME on nccccccccccccssoscccconseccccseseceseeees 

BBO ccccccccsecccss Occupation ...cceseeseeene 

PUPOC 2. ccc ceed cece sere ee eees eee eseseseseseeseeesseees 

City State ...... 

when answering advertisements 























© What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make 
























































Take a Kodak with you 


Autogra phic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 1 Kodak ci 




















Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
is never sold in bulk 


Remember this fact: You can 
avoid fraudulent imitations by 
insisting upon obtaining Lister- 
ine in the original package— 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
14 ounce. 
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